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Scene 1.— The Tuproom of the Faleon Tavern in the High Street, kept 
by Lleanor Comyng. 


Hostess and Sty. 


JTostess, Kit Sly, Kit Sly, dost thou hear? There be guests alighting 
in the yard; run thou and help Robin ostler hold their stirrups, and so do 
somewhat for the ale thou ne’er pay’st for. 

Sly. Tf I do, wilt thou let this one day slip without rating and prating 
of thy score that I owe thee? 

Hostess. Yea, good Kit, if thou run quickly. 

Sly. But wilt thou bid Francis draw me what ale I may chance call for? 

Hostess. Nay, that will I not, or thou wouldst empty my great tun. 
Thou wouldst serve me as thou didst the ale-wife of Wincot,* who says, 
poor soul, that she ne’er had cask in cellar these twelve years but thou 
wert more fatal to it than a leaking tap. By these ears, I heard her say 
so when the deputy’s men were seizing her goods. Thou shalt not cozen 
me as thou didst Marian, ; 

Sly. Hold stirrup thyself, then. Ill not budge. I'll to sleep again 
by the chimney till it please God send me drink. 


Enter Drayton t (the poet) and Youna Rateicu { (son of Sir Walter). 
_ Drayton. Sly, said she! Didst thou not hear, Walter, yon varlet’s 


* Ask Marian Hacket, the fat ale- wife of Wincot, if she know me not,’ ” says Kit 
Sly in the ‘ Taming of the Shrew.” Wincot is a ‘village about three miles from 
Stratford. 

+ Michael Drayton, a Warwickshire poet of great repute in his day, was about a 
year older than Shakespeare, and had known him long and familiarly. 

t Young Walter Raleigh was Sir Walter’s eldest son, and was now twenty-two- 
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name? but ’twas scarce needful. The sodden face, the shaking nether lip, 
the eye watery and impudent, the paunch ale-swelled, the doublet liquor- 
stained, the hat crushed from being much slept in, the apparel ruinous, 
because the tapster intercepts the fee that should be the tailor’s and the 
cobbler’s—hath not the master, without cataloguing one of these things, 
implied all, in half-a-score of pregnant words, for all the future? What a 
skill is that can make a poor sot immortal ! 

Sly. Sot, saidst thou!—but I care not, Will ye stand me, gentles, in 
a pot of ale? 

Raleigh. Wilt thou answer, then, a few questions I would put to thee? 

Sly. Ay—but the ale first; and be brief; I love not much question. 
Say on, and let the world slide. 

Raleigh. A pot of ale, drawer, for this worthy man. And now tell 
me, Sly, is’t not thy custom to use that phrase ‘let the world slide’ ?* 

Sly. It may well be; ’tis a maxim I love; ’tis a cure for much. I am 
cold—let the world slide, for anon I shall be warmer. I am dry—let 
the world slide, for time will bring ale. I sit, pottle-pot in hand, i’ the 
chimney-nook— let the world slide while I taste it. 

Drayton. ’Tisa pretty philosophy, and might serve for greater uses. 
But, for a further question—Wert thou acquainted with old John Naps 
of Greece ? t 

Sly. John Naps, quotha! what, old John! by Jeronimy, I knew 
him many a year, mended his pots and helped him empty them. ’A 
had been a sailor, or to say pirate would be to shoot nearer the clout; 
when sober his fashion was to say nought, but when drunk his talk 
was of the things ’a had seen in Greece — whereby they called him 
Naps of Greece. 

Drayton. And didst thou know, too, Peter Turf and Henry Pimpernell ? 

Sly. Yea, as this pot-handle knows these fingers. For Turf, he was 
deputy-sexton of Wincot, and indeed digged Naps’ grave, and was found 
lying drunk therein, with his spade beside him, at the hour of burial. For 
Pimpernell, ’twas a half-witted companion, but his grandam kept money 
in ’s purse, and’a served to pay scores, and’a could join in a catch on 
occasion, thof ‘a had but a sinall, cracked voice, and mostly sung his part 
to psalm-tunes. And, now, masters, a question to ye—an ye answer not, 
faith, 1 care not—but how should such as ye know Naps and the others ? 

Drayton. They have been recorded, and thou too, in what will outiast 
your epitaphs. Doubtless thou hast heard of Master William Shakespeare 
of New Place.t 

Sly. Heard of him, said he! Ay, and seen him and talked with him 





years old. In the autumn of the next year, 1617, he accompanied his father to South 
America as commander of one of the companies that formed the military part of the 
expedition. 

* A phrase much affected by Sly the Tinker in the prelude to the ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

+ One of Sly’s acquaintances at Wincot. 

“Stephen SI. and Old Jchn Naps of Greece, 
And Pcter Turf and Henry Pimperneli.**—** Taming of the Shrew.” 

A manuscript memorandum, in which Stephen Sly is mentioned, written at Stratford 
in 1614, is still extant. 

¢ New Place was a large house, with garden attached, in the town of Stratford— 
built by Sir Hugh Clopton in Henry VII.’s time, and purchased by Shakespeare in 
1597. 
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both here and at Wincot when he came thither to his kinsfolk.* By this 
malt-juice, a merry gentleman, and a free—’a should have been a lord, for, 
look you, to bestow liquor on the thirsty is a lordly fashion, and I have owed 
him many a skinful. Marry, that tap’s dry now. 

Drayton. What, knave, hath he found at last that it is more virtuous to 
forget thee than to countenance thee ? 

Sly. Nay, I will say naughtin his dispraise ;’a was good to me, and hath 
oft spoke with me, and I'll ne’er deny it now’s dead and gone. Mayhap ye 
have come to the burial ? 

Drayton, Dead! 

Raleigh. Master Shakespeare dead ! 

Hostess. Oh, masters, he hath spoke the truth, tho’ he be no true man; by . 
these tears, he hath. Master Shakespeare parted o’ Tuesday, and he will 
be buried this dientical day ; the coffin will be brought forth of New Place 
upon the stroke of two. I have talked with the bearers, and all. 

Raleigh. Thus perish the hopes which drew me to Stratford. I thought 
to look on the foremost poet of the world—to hear his voice—perchance to 
be honoured with some discourse of him—and now I shall look but on his 
coffin. Oh, Master Drayton! 

Drayton. We looked not, indeed, for this. Tis as if the sun were drawn 
from the firmament, and had left us to perpetual twilight. The radiant in- 
tellect is gone, and hath left but its pale reflection in his works—tho’ these 
shall be immortal. Methinks, in future, the sky will be less blue, the air 
less warm, the flowers less gay; for I honoured this man more than any, 
and whate’er I essayed to do ’twas with a secret thought of his judgment 
over me, as if he had been the conscience of mine intellect. 

Hostess. Ye look pale—a cup of sack, sweet sirs; for, ye know, a cheer 
ful cup the heart bears up. 

Drayton. Nay, woman, nay. 

Hostess. ’Tis of the best, I warrant you; ’tis from the stores of Master 
Quiney—him that hath married Master Shakespeare’s daughter Judith, 
and he deals in none but the best. 

Drayton. °Tis not sack that will help us. But canst thou tell us, 
good hostess, aught concerning his end ? 

Hostess, Yea, well-a-day, that can I, for ’twas Gossip Joan Tisick who 
goeth out nursing, the same, your worships, that brought young Eliz- 
abeth Hall, his grandchild, into the world, that was sent for to him when 
*twas seen which way ’a was likely to go; whereby, she told me thereof 
yesternight over a cup of ale and sugar with a toasted crab in ’t—for, 
said she, there’s none in Stratford, Mistress Comyng, that Master Shake- 
speare thought more on than you. The doctor, Master Hall, says to her, 
“Have a care, Joan, of my father-in-law Shakespeare, says he; for ’tis a 
parlous case, says he; we be all mortal, says he—and the breath goeth 
when it listeth—therefore keep thou the better watch, for ’tis a man we 
could ill spare.” ‘Fear not, Master Hall,” quoth Joan, “i'll tend him an 
’twere his mother.” So, o’ Tuesday night he said he felt easier, and he 
bid Mistress Hall and the Doctor that they should leave him and take 





* The Ardens, Shakespeare’s relations by the mother’s side, lived in the parish of 
Wincot. 
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good rest. And’a says to Joan, ‘Art drowsy, good Joan?’ Whereupon 
she made answer ‘A little; for I have been up,” saith she, “all last night 
at a labour with Mistress Coney her thirteenth child.” ‘ Ay,” quoth he, 
“‘in thy calling thou seest both ends of life ; well, thou shalt sleep to- 
night, and all night if thou wilt.” ‘“ Nay, sir,” saith Joan, “not so; but 
your worship being of so good cheer to- night, mayhap if I take a short 
nap ’twill do no harm.” “If thou take a long one, good Joan,” said 
Master Shakespeare, ‘it matters not, for, I warrant you, I shall ‘take a 
longer.” ‘It doth me good to hear your worship speak so,” says Joan, 
“for sleep well is keep well, and a night’s rest physic’s best’—and so 
tucks up the bedclothes, and draws the hangings, and leaves him as’a 
was closing his eyes. Well, sweet sirs, all the night he lay quiet, and 
with the dawn Joan peeps me in through the curtains, and there he 
lay, quiet and smiling—and as the sun rose she peeps me in again and 
he was still quiet and smiling—and she touched his forehead ;—and he 
had been lying for hours (so the Doctor said when Joan called him) 
as dead as his grandam. 

Drayton. Twas, then, with good heart that this great soul passed to 
what himself hath called the undiscovered country : of whose inhabitants 
he must sure take his place among the most illustrious. ‘Thou art sad, 
Walter—this grief touches thee, and, sooth, it becomes thee well. It 
bespeaks thy youth generous; ‘tis an assurance that thou hast thy father’s 
spirit, who, great himself, owns near kinship with greatness, and will 
sorrow for Shakespeare as for a brother. 

Raleigh. ‘Twas my father’s wish, when he knew I was to be thy guest 
in Warwickshire, that I should pay my duty to Master Shakespeare, for, 
said he, there is no worthier thing in life than to take note of the 
greatest of thy companions in earth’s pilgrimage ; in them thou seest the 
quintessence of man’s spirit, cleared of the muddy vapours which make 
common humanity so base and foolish: and this man is of the greatest, 
‘a companion indeed for princes, nay, himself a king, whose kingdom is of 
the imagination, and therefore boundless. Tell him, Walter, said my father, 
that in my long captivity* I have oft remembered our pleasant encounters 
at the Mermaid ;t tell him, too, that I have solaced mine enforced solitude 
in the Tower with studying all of his works that have been given to us; 
and entreat him, in my name, not to leave those plays of his to the chances 
of the world, as fathers leave their misbegotten children, but to make them 
truly the heirs of his invention, and ‘to spend on them that paternal 
care which shall prove them worthy of their source. 

Hostess, Please you come in here to the Dolphin chamber, where Master 
Shakespeare loved to sit. 

Raleigh. Well—now we are in it, I find it convenient and well lighted ; 
and vet methinks ’tis but a small one. 

' Drayton. Ay, but seest thou that, through the door, one that sits 
here can mark the whole company of ale-drinkers in the tap-room without, 
and therefore Shakespeare loved it; here would he sit and note tho 
humours of such guests as yonder Sly. For in such, he would say, you 


* Sir W: alter had been lately released from the twelve years’ imprisonment in the 
Tower to which James I. had consigned him. 

+ The Mermaid was a tayern in London where Sir Walter had established, before 
his imprisonment, a club, of which Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher 
and others were members, 
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see humanity with its visard off; and he held that nurture, though it 
oft cherishes a good apprehension, yet as oft doth overlay and smother it. 
He hath said to me, pointing to the company without, “If you find 
wit here}’tis the bird’s own feather, and no borrowed plume; if you see 
courtesy ‘tis inborn, and will bear the rub; if you note a quaint humour 
’tis in the man by the grace of God or the force of circumstance: your 
weaver or your tinker, whatsoever other gift he hath, hath not the skill to 
counterfeit, for that comes by art, and leisure, and commerce with men of 
condition, and desire of their good opinion; wherefore methinks I oft see 
deeper through your leathern jerkin than your satin doublet.” 

Hostess. Yea, here would ’a come many a time and oft, with Master 
Ben, that was full of quips as an egg of meat. “ Mistress Quickly!” 
Ben would say (for so ’a called me, I know not wherefore), “‘set us 
in the Dolphin chamber ;* and let us have a sea-coal fire,” ’a would say— 
“and I will drink none if thou give me not a parcel-gilt goblet,” whereby 
Master Shakespeare would cast at him out of ’s eye a merry glint. “ Hast 
thou thy plate yet?’ Master Ben would ask me, “and the tapestry of 
thy dining chambers? Come, let us have Doll Tearsheet meet us at 
supper.” ‘“O Lord, sir,” would I say, “I know no Dolls nor Tearsheets 
neither ;” but ’twas a merry man, I warrant you, tho’ I did never know 
what his meaning was. 

Drayton. These memories of thine breed but sad mirth in me now. 

Hostess. Well-a-day, if there be not Sir Thomas and Master Thynne, 
rid from Charlecotet, and alighting. By your leave, kind sirs, I will go 
receive them. [She goes out. 

Drayton. Dear Walter, this stroke is so sudden that it bewilders me ; 
methinks I am dreaming; I discourse, remember, reason, and so forth, 
and yet my brain all the while wrapt as in a cerement. Coming here 
with my thoughts full of him, sitting in this room where he and I have sat 
so oft, what could seem less strange than that he should enter and greot 
me; and yet a little word hath made me know that to be impossible for all 
time. 

Raleigh. Ay, sir, amidst my own pain I remember how you have 
been familiar with that divinest man, and must feel a far deeper sorrow 
than myself, that know him but in the picture my imagination hath 
formed; and I perceive by the blank made in mine own present, what 
a void must be left in yours. Would you have us quit Stratford 
forthwith ? 

Drayton, Nay, by no means; let us rather give our sorrow somewhat to 
feed on; let us fill it with the sad memories that abound here. For, 
to me, everything in Stratford speaks of Shakespeare ; ’twas here he lived 
while that unmatched apprehension was most plastic to receive impres- 
sions, when wonder and observation were quickest in him ; and ’twas here 
he began to fill a storehouse from whence to draw at will. For his manner 
was always to build on a ground of fact, or, rather, to sow fact like a seed, 
and let it strike in that rich soil till ofttimes none but himself could tell 
(even if himself could) what the ripened fruit had sprung from. Some- 
times he would limn a man in brief as he saw him, and, again, he would 
so play with his first notion, dressing it and transforming it, yet ever 





a For the allusions here made by Master Ben, see the ‘* Second Part of King Henry 
>” act if. sc. 1. 
+ Charlecote, still the family seat of the Lucys, is some four miles from Stratford. 
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working even as nature works, that the titizen of Stratford or Warwick 
would grow into a Roman or ancient Briton, a lover or a king, a conspirator 
or a jester, compounded part of fact, part of fancy, yet would the morsel of 
fact leaven the whole with truth. 

Raleigh. Was this Sir Thomas Lucy he whom the world calls Justice 
Shallow ? 

Drayton. Nay, he hath been dead these many years—this is his son ; 
but the companion that’s with him thou mayst chance to have heard of. 


Enter Sr Tuomas Lucy and Master Tuynne, in mourning habits. 


Hostess. Wilt please you walk this way, Sir Thomas? This chamber 
is warmer, and the day is fresh. There be here, sirs, none but these two 
gentlemen. 

Sir Thomas. Master Drayton, as I remember me. You are of our county 
of Warwickshire, [ think, sir? 

Drayton. 1 am so, Sir Thomas, at your service. Give me leave to 
bring you acquainted with my friend and comrade in travel, Master Walter 
Raleigh. 

Sir Thomas. 1 salute you, sir. Of the Raleighs of Devonshire, mayhap ? 

Raleigh. The same, Sir Thomas. 

Sir Thomas. An honourable family, sir, and one that hath borne 
itself among the best these many reigns past. You quarter the arms of 
Throckmorton, as I think, sir—you bear gules, five fusils, in bend argent, 
and your cognisance a stag ; or is’t a wartiet ? 

Raleigh. I knew not we, being but simple gentlemen, and out of favour, 
were of that mark that our quarterings should be thus well known. 

Sir Thomas. I am something of a herald, I would have you know, sir. 
Methinks ’twere well that men of quality were familiar each with the 
pretensions of all the rest, making as ’twere one family in condition: thus 
should we at once know who are of the better, who of the baser sort. And 
so, sir, of the leisure I spare from mine office as justice of the peace, and 
from mine own concerns, I give somewhat to heraldry. 

Drayton. I perceive by the sad hue of your garments that you design 
to be present at Master Shakespeare’s funeral. 

Sir Thomas. Ay, sir. His son-in-law, Doctor Hall, is our physician at 
Charlecote, and I have had dealings with himself, and held him in esteem. 

Raleigh. ’Tis as it should be—the whole world should honour such 
worth as his. 

Sir Thomas. Nay, good sir, I go not so far with you: though he were 
indeed so honourable that his neighbours, even of condition, may well accord 
him a last show of respect. 

Drayton. Iam glad that the old grudge between Master Shakespeare and 
Sir Thomas your father holds not in this generation. 

Sir Thomas. Why, for that, Master Drayton, in respect of the deer- 
stealing, ’twas not such a matter as is ne’er to be forgiven or forgotten ; he 
was but a youth then, and he suffered for’t ; and, for the scurril ba!lad 
concerning which the rumour went ’twas writ by Shakespeare, why, ’twas 
none of his. 

Drayton. Til be sworn ’twas not. Know we not the hand of the master 
better than to take such ’prentice-stuff for his? As well affirm that a daw’s 
feather may drop from an eagle. 
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Sir Thomas. Nay, sir, I have better assurance; he himself, of his own 
motion, told my father (and hath repeated it to myself) that he ne'er wrote it, 

Drayton. Ue hath told me the same—and for the plays—— 

SirThomas. For the plays wherein ’twas said he drew my father, ’twas 
idle gossip. How should a Gloucestershire justice, one Shallow (for such 
Iam told is what passes for the portrait), represent Sir Thomas Lucy of 
Charlecote in Warwickshire ? 

Thynne. *Twas said, too, that he had set me down along with mine uncle. 
By the mass! I should not care though it had been so; for I saw the 
play* once in London, and Master Slender was a gentleman, and an 
esquire, and of good means, though the people did laugh, I know not why, 
at some of his discourse. But he and the rest lived in Harry Fourth’s 
time, twas said; and how could I live in Harry Fourth’s time that go not 
back beyond Elizabeth ? though the Thynnes were well thought on afore 
that, look you. 

Sir Thomas. Well, sir, I have ne’er seen the play, and love not 
players. I ever noted that when they came to Stratford there was new 
business for the justices. The idle sort grew idler—they drew others on 
to join them that would else have been better conducted—there was 
less work, more drink, and more wenching. I could never away with the 
players, sir; and I was heartily with those who were for inhibiting their 
theatre in Stratford. 

Thynne. And I too, Cousin Lucy, I care not for the play, though, 
good sooth, I liked it well enough. But give me for sport a stage with 
two good backsword or quarter-staff men; or a greased pole with a Glou- 
cester cheese atop; or a bull-running: but of all sport, by the mass! I 
love the bear-garden—man and boy, I ever loved it ; ’tis the rarest sport, in 
good sooth, now. 

Drayton. Methought, Sir Thomas, when you talked of honouring my dear 
friend, ’twas for his works. 

Sir Thomas. Nay, sir, I make no account of his works, and, indeed, 
know nought of them, He had won a good station and maintained it, and 
therefore he should have his due. 

Drayton. For his descent, that, as all men know, was not above humble 
citizen’s degree. 

Sir Thomas. His mother was an Arden; and his father was granted 
a coat of arms by the College, a spear or, upon a bend sable, in a field of 
gold—the crest, a falcon with his wings displayed, standing on a wreath 
of his colours, supporting a spear; and he might impale with Arden. 
And the gentleman himself hath for years been of good havings, with 
lands and houses, and of good repute in all his dealings; therefore, 
say J, that we who be neighbours and gentlemen, should have him in re- 
spect. 

Thynne. Yea, forsooth! gentlemen should give to other gentlemen (thof 
they be new-made and quarter not) what countenance they may, for their 
better advantage, and to maintain them in consideration, look you, and to 
prosper them; and therefore ’tis we come to make two at the burial. 

Raleigh. O ye gods! this of him that conceived Lear and Othello! 
Sirs, with your leave we will now bid you farewell. 

Sir Thomas. Nay, I pray you that we part not so. I beseech you, 





* “ Merry Wives of Windsor.”’ 
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Master Raleigh, and you, Master Drayton, that you lie this night at Charle- 
cote. I would have you home to supper, and thank you, too, for your good 
company. “ 

Thynne. And I, sirs, have a poor house of mine own within these dozen 
miles, and thof I be not a knight like my cousin Lucy here, yet I can lodge 
a guest as well as some; now that my mother be dead, I liveas befits a gen- 
tleman, good sooth, and I would bid you welcome truly, now, and show you 
a mastiff that hath lost an eye by a bear. 

Drayton. Sir, [thank you. For your good kindness, Sir Thomas, we are 
beholden to you; but, pray you, letus standexcused. Master Raleigh hath 
business that 

Raleigh. Nay, Master Drayton, that business we had is sadly ended, and 
our whole journey marred. With your good leave, therefore, I would re- 
joice that we should take Sir Thomas at his word. 

Sir Thomas. By my troth, sirs, [am glad on’t, and you shall be heartily 
welcome. We'll e’en meet here at four o’ the clock, and ye shall find 
wherewithal to bear you and your mails to Charlecote. 

Raleigh. Till then, farewell. (Zo Drayton as they go out.) Seest thou 
not, Master Michael, that to sit in Master Shallow’s house, perchance in 
his very arbour*—to eat a pippin, maybe, of his own graffing—to look on 
his effigy, clad as he went to the Court with Falstaff—were a chance 
that would lead me to journey barefoot in the snow to Charlecote? For be- 
ing here in the birthplace (alas! now the death-place) of him I so reve- 
renced, what better tribute can I pay (now that nought but his memory is 
left for our worship) than, even as thou saidst but now, to trace the beget- 
tings of those bright fancies which he hath embalmed forever ? 

Drayton. You look on these things, Walter, as I would have you look ; 
a true disciple art thou of him whom we shall always love and always mourn, 
and gladly will I go with thee to Charlecote. And now, ere we stand by 
that greedy grave that is presently to swallow so huge a part of what is 
precious in England, we will see to that other business of thine, the raising 
of money for thee. ’Tis buta step, as I remember, to Master Sherlock's 
house. Now I pray thee mark that old man well—and if we deal not with 
him, as is likely, ’tis no matter, for I can take thee elsewhere; but I would 
thou shouldst see old Master Sherlock. 


Scene II.— Muster Sherlock's counting-house. Sucriock sitting at his desk 
in an inner room. 


Enter Drayton and Raeten. 


Drayton (aside to Raleigh). Dost thou not spy in him a likeness to an 
old spider, black, still and watchful, and in that money-changing den toa 
cob-web? There be many flies have suffered loss of wings here. 

Raleigh. How old and benthe looks! and, but that he be a money-lender, 
I should have deemed him poor. 

Drayton. Nay,’tis not a spider of the sleek sort—blood-sucking hath not 
fattened him as it doth some. 

Raleigh. His attire doth not bespeak much wealth. That old gown 








* See ‘*Second Part of King Henry IV.,”’ act v. se. 3 
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were dear at two shillings, fur trimmings and all; nay, ’twere a fair price 
even were the velvet cap and copper spectacles thrown into the bargain. 

Drayton. Soft you, he comes, 

Sherlock. Sirs, your servant. What would you? 

Drayton. Marry this, Master Sherlock—me you remember—Michael 
Drayton—we have had some small dealings together of yore. 

Sherlock. Ay, sir, I forget none who deal with me. 

Drayton (aside). Nor they thee, Pll be sworn. (Zo Sherlock.) But 
thus it is—my friend here, Master Raleigh, hath had a manor in Surrey 
assigned* him by his father, Sir Walter, and having pressing need of monies, 
inasmuch as he hath been appointed captain in a force which will shortly 
embark for Guiana, whereof Sir Walter is chief commander, he would 
raise a sum thereon to furnish him forth. 

Sherlock. Be there none in London that would lend him the monies ? 

Drayton. Certes; but he goeth now into Devonshire, and his need is 
pressing. 

Sherlock, His need is pressing—well, sir ? 

Drayton. To which end he would be beholden to you for a present loan. 

Sherlock. For a present loan—well, sir? 

Drayton (aside to Raleigh). Mark you his manner of speech ? ’twas ever 
thus with him. (Zo Sherlock.) And for security he hath brought the 
writings pertaining to the estate; till thou canst prove which to be suffi- 
cient, myself will be his surety. 

Raleigh. These be they. 

Sherlock. These parchments, these . parchments—ay, ay—Manor of 
West Horsley t—all those messuages and tenements—ay, ay. Well, sir, 
time is needed to examine these ; what monies dost thou require ? 

Raleigh. In brief, four hundred pounds. 

Sherlock. Four hundred pounds—well ? 

Raleigh. Jf upon inquiry and advice the security satisfy thee, at what 
rate of usance wilt thou lend me? 

Sherlock. Rate of usance ?—why, sir, money is hard to come by at this 
time; we have suffered great fires in our town,{ and money hath been 
needed for the rebuilding; the rate hath risen of late—and there is talk 
of war with Spain, which will raise it further. I must myself borrow ere 
I lend, and must needs pay roundly. I cannot supply you at a less 
yearly rate than fifteen in the hundred. 

Drayton. Nay, sir, my friend’s need is not so great that -he should pay 
so dearly. He laid his account for ten, and by my counsel he will give 
no more—for, look you, this is no venture, but a surety. 

Sherlock. Then, I fear me, we deal not; but I will look into these 
writings—'tis possible I may be able to lend at fourteen and a half. 

Drayton. Put up your papers, Walter, we will make other shift. This 
was but part of our business in Stratford, Master Sherlock; our intent 
was to visit your most illustrious townsman, and now, woe the day! 
we hear he is dead. 





* An estate in Devonshire, thus assigned to him several years before, had been 
confiscated by James I, 

+ Sir Walter’s second son afterwards lived here, and his arms long remained (perhaps 
still remain) on the walls. 

¢ There had been a conflagration in Stratford in 1614, which had destroyed a great 
part of the town. 
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Sherlock. Ay, who may he be? 

Raleigh. Who but Master Shakespeare, for whose burial you will 
straightway hear the bell toll. 

Sherlock. heard say he was dead. 

Raleigh. Didst not know him ? 

Sherlock. We had dealings together years agone—ay, he hath had 
money of me more than once or twice; but he consorted with mine 
enemy, John-a-Combe*, and we would none of each other after. 

Drayton. Y knew not John-a-Combe was the enemy of any man. 

Sherlock. He was mine enemy in the sense that he hindered my deal- 
ings. This Shakespeare, too, outbid me for the tithest when they were 
sold. I had been a richer may had he died a dozen years agone. I spend 
not, therefore, much sorrow on him. 

Raleigh. Why, this comes nigh to blasphemy—let us be gone. 

Drayton. Well, God be with you, Master Sherlock,—(aside) though 
I fear that may ‘hardly be. Come, Walter. But, Master Sherlock, a 
moment, I pray you; I saw your daughter, Mistress Visor, of late. 

Sherlock. My daughter, Mistress Visor, ‘ay ! 

Drayton. A woman, sir, that is held’ in much respect, though not 
for her worldly means. In truth, she hath but a sorry life of it. 

Sherlock. She made her own bed when she fled from this house twenty 
years agone with young Visor. Let her lie on it, and if she find it hard, 
let her see that she complain not. The curse of disobedience hath been 
on her. 

Drayton. Well, sir, she hath paid for that long ago, if misery may pay 
it. She looks like one that the world hath done its worst on, and is 
ready to quit it. 

Sherlock, Sir, sir, I had thought you came here on a business matter. 
I have somewhat pressing to see to. 

Drayton. One word, Master Sherlock. Her eldest son, your grandson, 
is a lad of promise, and for education she hath done what she may for him; 
but I heard of late that he was driven to hold horses in the market-place, 
and such chance-shifts, for a bare living. 

Sherlock. Let his father look to it; he took my daughter—let him 
look to his son—let him look to his son. (Zo Raleigh.) Will it please 
you leave the writings ? 

Drayton. Her daughter, near womanhood, is fair to look on, but—— 

Sherlock. Hast thou been set on to this ? Your pardon if I quit you. 

| Retires into the inner room. 

Raleigh. Come, let us away. So, I breathe again, now we are quit of 
that den. I have heard of such flints, but ne’er saw one till now. 

Drayton. So thou carest not for his money at fifteen in the hundred ? 

Raleigh. Were’t five 1 would not deal with him. ’Tis a stone, sure, 
that hath been cut in human shape and possessed by some vile spirit 
from the nether world. I almost marvel, Master Michael, that thou 
broughtst me to him. 

Dray yton. Why, was it not of our compact that I should show thee 
some of the models whence our master drew ? 





* John-a-Combe was a rich banker in Stratford, and a friend of Shakespeare, to 
whom he left a small legacy. 
t ee invested a considerable sum in a lease of these tithes. 
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Raleigh. Models? how, Sherlock? Yet that name. Soft you, now, 
soft you! And money-lender, too. And then his daughter—why, Master 
Michael, ’tis clear as the sun—it runs on all-fours with the devil in the 
play; and yet, but that thou gav’st me the clue, I might have borrowed 
mouey from him twenty years without guessing. Well,this passes! 


Sczne II1L.—TZhe Churchyard of Stratford. A crowd waiting 
about the gate. 


First Woman. Didst not hear say there would be a dole? I see no 
signs of it. 

Second Woman. "Twas too good to be true; comfort is chary of coming 
to poor foik. 

First Man. I have been here since one o’ the clock, and with a toothache, 
for which thou seest my face is tied up, and the wind is keen. I had 
stayed within four walls but for the word that went about of a dole. 

first Woman. Thou look’st none the comelier, Peter Quince, for the 
clout about thy yellow chaps, like a blue dish full of butter-milk. 

Second Man. Thou shouldst have covered the rest of thy face with it, 
Peter, then wouldst thou have been fairer to look on than e’er thou wert 

et. 
, Second Woman. Yll warrant thou eatest thy share when thou getst 
it, crust and all, in despite of thy toothache. 

Peter Quince. Look if here be not lame Davy, coming for the sharing ; 
how his crutch thumps in ’s haste!—do but mark, how he outspeeds blind 
Harry that feeleth his way by the wall. 

Second Man. Ay, and look, Madge, my buxom lass, at what will 
please thee better, for here come gentlemen of worship. 

Madge. The younger is as gallant a youth as e’er I set eyes on. 

[ Zhe bell tolls for the funeral. 


Enter Drayton and Raeicu. 


Raleigh. “‘ No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than ye shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled.’’* 


How strange sound these words of his, with that bell for commentary! 
How his own phrase3 rise to the lips! 

Drayton. Ay, Walter, you shall find but few occasions ‘in life, solemn 
or merry, regarding which something apt, something that goeth deeper 
than common to the heart of the matter, hath not been said by him 
that is now silent. 

Raleigh. One that reads him as a student, and lovingly, as my father 
from my first youth hath taught me to do, and hath moreover a good 
memory, shall find in him (my father is wont to say) a rich vocabulary. 
But mark you the crowd here! ’tis the spontaneous respect of the people 
for so famous a townsman. Now look I to see (what we have not yet 
seen) the sorrow of Stratford for the loss of her great son. As the sun 





* The opening lines of Shakespeare’s 7Ist Sonnet. 
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lights the hovel no less than the palace, so should his fame reach to, and 
warm the poorest here. 

Drayton, Be not too assured that his fame is of a kind to be felt by 
such as these, though were he a commander who had brought home a 
Spanish galleon, or a courtier who had set the fashions at Whitehall, or 
a foolish lord with fifty retainers at his back, no cap so greasy but it 
would cover an idolater. But let us mark what passes ’twixt the towns- 
folk and this old beadle who cometh hither with his older satellite. ° 


Enter a Beadle and Assistant-Beadle with Servants bearing baskets, 


Assist.-Beadle. Neighbours, make way, I pray you; stand aside from 
the gates. 

Crowd. The dole, the dole! Good Master Beadle, a word with you— 
me, sirs, me—look hither, ’tis I, &c. 

First Beadle. What a consternation is here! Make not such a clamour, 
We are charged, I and my partner, with the contribution of this dole, 
and we will contribute it without respect of persons, save that we will 
gre most to those we think most worthy. Stand you back, Quince and 

lute. 

Quince. Yet do not overlook me, good Master Beadle. 

Flute. Remember me, an’t please you, Master Derrick. 

Assist.-Beadle. Weard you not what Master Derrick said? Would 
you set yourselves to teach him in this business ? 

Beadle. Ay, would they, such is their vanity and their greediness. It 
might be thought they had ne’er seen a funeral before. When did any of 
you know me overlook one that should be remembered? Have I been 
beadle here forty years for nought ? 

Assist.-Beadle. Ye dare not say he hath for your lives. 

Crowd. The bread! the bread! 

Beadle. ’Ods my life, they would tear it out of the baskets, like wolves. 
Neighbours, though it be customary to give loaves only, yet Master 
Shakespeare, out of his love for you, and because ye should mourn him 
fittingly, hath desired that beef should be bestowed along with the bread. 

Several. Worthy gentleman ! 

First Woman. QO, good soul, this shall profit him, sure, where he’s gone. 

Second Woman. Nay, I ever said there were none in Stratford more 
rememberful of the poor than Master Shakespeare. 

Assist.-Beadle. Ay, and more than that, there be four firkins of ale to 
be broached after the burial, behind the church. 

Beadle. Neighbour Turgis, wilt thou still go about to forestall me? I 
was coming to the ale presently, when time fitted. Do thou stand by the 
baskets and give out the dole as I shall tell thee. Hast thou the bag of 
groats ready, too? 

Assist.-Beadle. Yea, Master Derrick. 

[ They distribute the provisions and money. 

Flute. Shall I not have a loaf and a groat for my wife? She hath had 
twins this morning, therefore could not come. 

Old Woman, Thy wife, forsooth!—my son hath worked at New Place, 
and helped to mend the fence i’ th’ garden last winter, and now is he 
—s and bed-rid. A dole for him, I pray you, sweet Master 

errick. 
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Beadle. Be not too forward, woman; thou art not too well thought on, 


I warrant thee. 

Old Woman. 1s acquaintance and service to count for nought ?—’tis a 
shame, then. 

Beadle. Quiet thy tongue, mistress; it may be I shall be called on to 
deal with thee in other fashion than doles. Thou are deputed by many for 
a witch, let me tell thee; thou art suspect of keeping a toad, and, more- 
over, ‘tis thought thou hast a familiar, one Hopdance.* (Zo another.) 
But wherefore hangest thou back, Cicely Hacket,t thou that wast once a 
maid-servant at New Place? Press nearer, and hold out thine apron. 

ively. Ob, sir, I came not here for the dole, but indeed to see the last 
of him who hath been ever kind to me and mine. 

Beadle. The more reason thou shouldst have thy part. Let her do so, 
Goodman Turgis, for thou knowest that she that humbleth herself should 
be exhorted; and ’twere not ill, methinks, if thou gav’st her, moreover, 
a share for her sick mother. (Calling through the gate to boys in the 
churchyard.) Young fry, wilt thou leave leaping over the gravestones ? 
else shall my staff and thy backs be better acquainted. I see thee, young 
Pickbone, drumming with thine heels on Mistress Keech’s epithet; come 
off the stone, or ’twill be worse for thee, thou naughty varlet—and thy 
tall slip of a sister, too, I saw her but now up with her coats and over 
the railing of yonder tomb like any stag. , 

Drayton (to Raleigh). The oldest of these servants that came with the 
beadles is Shakespeare’s own man Adam. I will speak to him. This 
is a sharp sundering for thee, Adam. Leave thy basket. Step aside, and 
speak with me of thy good master. 

Adam. O Master Drayton, I looked that he should bury me: would 
I were with him! WereI young, I could ne'er hope to see such another 
master ; and being old, I have no desire but to follow him. 

Drayton. Was his sickness sudden ? 

Adam. Nay, sir,—I have foreboded, this many a day, how ’twas with 
him. He hath pined and dwindled, and then again he hath mended for 
a while and would walk abroad; and ever with a kind word and a jest, as 
was his wont. But I found, from day to day, his step slower, his hand 
heavier on my shoulder, his breath shorter. 

Drayton. Did himself look for his end ? 

Adam. Ay, sir; but made as though he had a long to-come before 
him. Four days since (‘twas o’ Sunday) he said to me, **‘ Adam, I have a 
fancy about my burial; but say nought of it as yet to my daughter. I 
have here set down the names of those I desire to bear me to the grave ;” 
which he thereupon read to me, and they are even now in the house, 
making ready. 

Drayton. Some vf note and condition, mayhap ? 

Adam. Not so, not so, not so, Master Drayton; there art thou wide 
indeed of the mark. Never trod man among men who looked on gentle 
and simple with a more equal brotherly eye than Master Shakespeare. A 
fine coat or a ragged jerkin made no more difference in a man, in his eyes, 
than whether his hair were black or brown. Nay, strange to tell of a 





* “ Hopdance cries in Toin’s belly$for two white herrings. Creak not, black angel !’’ 
Edgar (feigning madness) in ** King Lear.”’ 

+ Cicely Hacket, described by Sly as ‘*the woman’s maid of the house,’ in the 
“Taming of the Shrew.” 
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man of his gifts, he seemed oft to find as much matter in a fool as ina 
wise man; he would take pleasure in discoursing with many a one of 
this town that simple I would have fubbed off asa lackwit. So he saith 
to me, “First have I set down to carry the head of my coffin, Hugh 
Bardolph and Corporal Nym,”* poor men, both, Master Drayton. Bar. 
dolph, one of many of the name here, was a tapster; Nym, a pensioner 
of the Earl of Leicester, in whose army he served in the Low Countries, 
though I did never hear with much credit. 

Raleigh. Bardolph and Nym! O brave Shakespeare! 

Adam. “Next,” he saith, “I have set down John Rugby and James 
Gurney,” ancient serving-men, your worships, and now almsmen. 

Drayton. Whom in his plays he hath allotted, Rugby to Dr. Caiust}—— 

Raleigh. Gurney to the Lady Falconbridge. 

Adam. ‘“ After them Thomas Wart,” an old fletcher of this town, sir-—— 

Raleigh. One of Falstaff’s ragged recruits he —- 

Adam. “And Kit Sly. And, to end the company, Snug the joiner,$ and 
Nick Bottom”—and, the list being thus ended, my dear master laughed 
so long and so merrily that I cried, “Sure one that can laugh so hath 
small need to name his bearers.” 

Raleigh. Truly did he make Romeo say— 


“How oft, when men were at the point of death, 
Have they been merry !’ 


Adam. *‘ And be sure, Adam,” he said, ‘that thou have old Derrick, 
and his ancient comrade Turgis, to give out the dole—and see it be of 
good ‘kind and plentiful.” And he charged me again I should not tell his 


daughter, Mistress Hall, of these dispositions—for wherefore, said he, 
should I add a few days, or hours, to her grief ? 

Drayton. Derrick is now in the sixth age, he is the lean and slippered 
pantaloon ; and Turgis toucheth on the seventh, that of second childishness 
and mere oblivion,—yet are they still the shadows of that pair whom men 
shall long smile at. 

Beadle. Hath every one his portion ? 

Assist.-Beadle. Yea, Master Derrick. 

Beadle. ‘Then give what’s over how you will, and make an end shortly, 
for we are needed at New Place. 

Drayton. Doye walk in the procession, Master Beadle? 

Beadle. Of a surety, worsbipful sir. The funeral might as well make shift 
without the coffin as without me and my partner; we walk before choir 
and parson, at the head of the train; we be its eyebrows. And, neighbour 
Turgis, if thou shouldst walk half a foot or so to the rearward of me, 
*twould be forgiven thee, for so would the people on both sides the way 
have me in view; and thou, neighbour, art old—and moreover small—and 
feeble, moreover—and thy port doth scarce beseem the van of a ceremonial, 
the gifts for which are, in truth, not given to all. 

Assist.-Beadle. I will govern myself as thou desirest, good neigh- 
bour. . 

Adam, 1 have here herbs, for those who will bear them at the funeral. « 
Will ye have cypress or rosemary, sirs ? 














* See “* King Henry ¥." + ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
¢‘‘ King John.” § ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
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Drayton. Thanks, good Adam; we will bear each a branch of cypress, 
and will long wear it in our hearts, too. 
[The Beadles and Servants depart for New Place. Drayton 
and Raleigh pass into the Churchyard. 

Drayton. “ Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 

Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth.” * 

[They enter the Church. 


Scene 1V.—The inside of the Church. 


Raleigh. 1 have seen many a great cathedral, both in England and 
abroad, holding the bones of kings and saints and heroes; but never one 
that enshrines dust so sacred as will this we stand in. 

Draytor. ‘Tis a fair church, and our poet might find many a less fit- 
ting resting place than amid these pillars and arches, with the plash of 
Avon for requiem. Yonder, before the altar, yawns the dark portal 
through which he will pass out of our sphere. (They approach the 
grave.) What a wealth of ripened thought will be summed up here! 
what a world of promise is the future robbed of! This grave divides us 
not from one man, but from unnumbered men and women that might 
have taught and delighted us; it engulfs not one life but a multitude of 
unacted lives with their passions and vicissitudes; here will pass away 
not a solitary figure but a pageant. It may be that, so long as Time hath 
dominion here, he will never spare such another spirit to eternity. 

Raleigh. Here doth the poet fulfil the prophecy he made through the 
mouth of Prospero, that other enchanter :— 

“Tl break my staff, 
Bury it certain fath »ms of the earth, 


And deeper than did plummet ever sound, 
I'll drown my book !” 


[Chanting heard in the distance. 


Drayton. Those choristers tell us that he is on his last journey ; let us 
go meet the funeral train. 


[They pass out into the porch. The Funeral approaches the gate of the 
Churchyard. The Beadles walk first, the Choristers, in white robes, 
and the Minister follow, preceding the Coffin; then the mourners, 
two and two, each bearing a branch of yew, cypress, or rosemary in 
one hand, a taper in the other. As the Choristers enter the Church- 
yard they begin to sing the following :—] 


FuneraL Hymn. 
I. 
Part of our hearts thou bear’st with thee 
To silence and to dust, 
Fond hopes that now must withered be, 
Unfading love and trust ; 
So thou wilt lie not :/l alone 
Beneath thy monurental stone. 


* “ King Richard IL.,”’ act iii. se. 2. 
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II. 
No echoes of this fretful world, 
No glimmer of the day, 
Can reach thee, in thy shroud enfurled, 
Thou canst not hear us pray, 
Nor seest our tears, nor heed’st our moan, 
Beneath thy monumental stone. 


Ill. 


The good thou didst thy brother here, 
The evil put aside, 

The victory gained o’er sloth and fear, 
O’er avarice, hate and pride, 

These make the wealth thou still canst own 

Above thy monumental stone. 

IV. 

With these for warrant thou shalt go 
Where sorrows enter not; 

Still new thy paths, when here below 
Thy’sculptured name’s forgot, 

The roof decayed, the grasses grown , 

Above thy monumental stone, 


Raleigh. Methinks, Master Drayton, these verses might better befit 
some good husband and father of the common sort, than Shakespeare, 
whose glorious intellect, shining through his works, is his indefeasible. 
title to remembrance. To sing of him thus, is to speak of a falcon and 
say nought of her wings; to commend Behemoth for other qualities than 
his strength; to sum up Cesar and forget his universal empire. . 

Drayton. It is apparent, Walter, that these good citizens believe they 
have in hand one who differs from them only in that his steps have lain 
in paths apart from theirs, even as an ostrich differs from a swan in 
strangeness rather than in excellence. Therefore it may seem to them 
that this hymn, which hath, doubtless, heralded many an honest alder- 
man to his grave, may also serve very weil for Shakespeare. 

Raleigh. Tell me of the mourners: who is she that stoops her long 
hood so-low between her taper and her branch of rosemary ? 

Drayton. His daughter, Mistress Hall; beside whom walks her hus- 
band. Next, with flushed tear-bedewed face (yet with a corner of an 
eye to beholders, methinks) his other and younger daughter, the buxom 
Judith, married, ’tis two months since, to that comfortable vintner, 
Master Quiney, who trieth vainiy to cover his natural contentment with 
a decorous mask of woe. 

Raleigh. And who handleth his taper and his branch as ’twere a bottle 
and a glass. Sir Thomas and Master Thynne I already know, but who 
are the next? 

Drayton. He with the shrewd pale face and bushy eyebrows is Julius 
Shaw, with whom walks jovial William Reynolds—both friends and 
neighbours of Shakespeare ; and after them come two other of his friends, 
—Antony Nash, whose face of gloom is the endowment of nature, and 
lendeth poignancy to his many jests—and Thomas Combe, son of John-a- 
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Combe. The pair that follow are Hamnet and Judith Sadler, the god-pa- 
rents of Shakespeare’s twin-children. And marked you the austere 
aspect of the minister? he is one of the Puritan sort, much thought of by 
the Halls, out of favour to whom he comes, doubtless, to do this office. The 
rest be town dignities, as aldermen and burgesses, and other townsfolk. 


[The Procession passes into the Church, Drayton and Raleigh joining tt, 
and the service begins. After prayers at the grave, the Minister preaches 
a short Sermon, which ends in this wise :-—] 


“So, friends, having essayed to draw from the presence of death in our 
midst some matter for edification, I will speak a word of this particular 
brother who hath departed, dwelling, as is at these seasons the custom, 
chiefly on what may do him grace, and serve to sweeten his memory in 
the nostrils of those whom he hath left still in the bonds of the fiesh. 
And, first, of the fountain of his charities—it hath been known in 
Stratford for a perennial spring, abundant in refreshment to the poor, 
and in counsel and all good offices to those who needed countenance of 
another kind; and if (as must be said were a man to speak truly) he ever 
regarded necessity more than deserving, and inquired not over closely 
into the way of life of those he relieved—nay, would ofttimes succour and 
comfort the godless no less than the godly, and bestow his bounty where 
it was like to be ill-spent—yet is that to be accounted better than the 
withholding altogether of alms, 2s some use. Next, of his excellent 
charity of another sort, I mean the brotherly relation he held with all 
conditions of men; it hath been noted among you that he, who was 
used elsewhere to consort with the great, and hath been favoured even 
by princes, would yet converse with the lowly on a general level of 
goodwill, as if the only apparel he took thought of were the skin we are 
all born with; for which, indeed, he had great ensample. And, again, 
he hath ever gone among his fellows with a cheerful spirit, so that his 
presence hath been as wine among friends, and as oil among makebates, 
And though I dare not say that he inclined of preference to the conversa- 
tion of the godly, nor could be counted of the fellowship of saints, nor 
even a favourer of them, yet have I ever found him apt at sericus converse, 
courteous in bearing, weighty in reply, and of unshakeable serenity when 
I have adventured to press the truth on him somewhat instantly; inso- 
much, that I, whose vocation ’tis to battle for the truth, have myself, ere 
now, been sore put to it ‘to hold mine own, and found me in straits to 
oppose him, so nimble was his wit; though I doubt not that (the clear 
right being with me) I should, with time for recollection, have had 
vouchsafed to me the wherewithal to give him sufficient answer. And it 
hath, at these times, seemed to me that he was a goodly vessel full of 
merchandise, yet driven by the wind apart from the port where alone 
her cargo could be bartered for that which is bread; and I have travailed 
over him with a sore travail; for I have hardly doubted that, with such 
gifts, he might, had it been so ordered, have justly aspired to be chief 
magistrate of your town, or even to serve you in Parliament; or again, 
with diligent study and prayer, to become a preacher of weizht, and have 
struck in the pulpit a good stroke for God’s honour and the devil's ais- 
comfiture. But alas! it is known to all of you, and I dare not dissemble 
it, that his calling hath been one that delighteth the carnal-minded, and 

VOL. CXIII.—NO, DCXC. 2D 
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profiteth the idle, and maketh the godly sad of heart; while, as for his 
talent, it hath been put out to use where the only return is the praise 
which fleeteth as the bubble on the stream, and the repute which 
perisheth as the leaves of autumn; for the making of rhymes and verses 
which flatter the ear, and the art of representing the vain shows of 
things, which, howe’er skilfully practised (and I profess not to have that 
acquaintance with the writings called plays, nor poems other than godly 
hymns, to judge his handiwork), cannot be held profitable for him that 
writes nor him that hears them. And therefore, whatsoe’er of wit and 
sense they may contain must be accounted as water poured out on the 
sand, which, better bestowed, might have solaced the thirsty, and 
nourished the herbs and the fruits, whereof many would have eaten and 
been strengthened. But though I may not altogether hold my peace on 
these matters, yet am I loth to dwell on them at this time; rather would 
I point to the hope that our departed brother had, in the soberer life he 
of late led among you, put aside such toys as unworthy, and given us 
warrant to forget in him their author, and, moreover, to believe that, had 
ke been spared unto us, he would have removed himself further, year by 
year, from such vanities and lightnesses of his youth, until, haply, by the 
ensample of a godly household, and the ministrations of faithful ex- 
pounders of God’s Word, he should have attained even to the perfect day.” 


[The Sermon ended, the Coffin is borne to the grave, the Minister and 
Mourners stand around, the service is concluded, and all depart from 


the Church.] 
Scenz V.—-The Street near New Place. 


Raleigh (hastening to rejoin Drayton). Your pardon, sir, for seeming 
to forsake you; I did but stay to throw my branch of cypress into the 
grave, and have kept only this handful, which I will preserve as a 
memorial, and make of it an heirloom. But, Master Drayton, I had 
some ado to refrain from answering that preacher even in the church; 
for I have somewhat of my father’s bluntness, and cannot abide that 
folly or conceit, in the guise whether of honesty, or religion, or philosophy, 
should go unchallenged; and here was a man who, having the vision of 
a mole, mistook Parnassus for a mole-hill, and went about to measure it 
with his ell-wand, and even thought to do men service by persuading 
them that the golden lights and purple shadows of the mountain, its 
fountains and delis, the forests that clothe it, the clouds that crown it, and 
the Muses that make it their haunt, are all vain illusions together. 

Drayton. You shall find, Master Walter, as you grow older, that all 
greatness which is not gross and palpable doth require some keenness of 
vision to discern it; therefore doth fame ofttimes grow slowly, and from 
small beginnings, as when a man notes, of a sudden, in the else familiar 
aspect of the heavens, an eclipse or a comet, and others gather to him, 
till the crowd swells, and the rumour goes abroad of a portent. And thus 
will it be with the fame of Shakespeare, who had so much in common 
with common men that they accounted him one of themselves, as Mercury 
passed among herdsmen for a herdsman, and Apollo among shepherds for 
a shepherd. 

Raleigh. Lo you, where the mourners of his household approach the 
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house. Let us wait here while they enter, and I pray you beguile the 
minute by telling me of them. Of what fashion is Mistress Hall ? 

Drayton. Susannah is, from a child, of an earnest nature and a serious 
wit. Learning little from books, she hath learned much from converse and 
observation, and so in her hath her father found a companion ; somewhat 
retiring at first, but upon occasion speaking warmly with spirit; devout 
withal, capable of strict argument for conscience’ sake, yet of a becoming 
humility; so that I have oft thought her father drew the Isabella of 
“Measure for Measure” from her, she being about twenty years old when 
"twas writ; even her who says 

“ Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good 
But graciously to know I am no better.” 

Raleigh. Ts her helpmate worthy of her ? 

Drayton. A worthy man is Doctor Hall—who consorts with Susannah 
in piety as in love: one who, next his God and his wife, loveth his most 
honourable calling, and hath grown to a physician of repute here in War- 
wickshire, much sought after by great ones of the shire. 

Raleigh. Taketh the fair Judith in aught after her father ? 

Drayion. Hardly, sir; though her twin-brother, Hamnet, who died 
young, was a child of rare promise. The girl is sprightly, but of small 
depth or substance, favouring the mother. She might have sat for Anne 
Page, being about sixteen when her father drew Anne; and she is well- 
matched with Master Quiney, whose wit o’ertops not hers, who is gay and 
jovial as becometh a vintner, taking pleasure in what pleases her. Marry, 
he hath the merit of being the son of her father’s old friend Richard 
Quiney. 

Raleigh. Sir, a nobleman might have fittingly found in her a mate, she 
being Shakespeare’s child. But what of the wife who helped him to these- 
daughters ? 

Drayton. *Twas Shakespeare’s mishap, sir (and I say it for your 
warning), to wed at an age when the fancy and heat of youth o’ercrow the 
judgment. He had seen few women, and none of the finest. Anne 
Hathaway, Shakespeare’s elder by eight years, was buxom as Judith is 
now; his fancy dressed her in qualities not hers; the secrecy of their 
meetings lent a flavour of adventure; and so he became bound to one 
who matched with him as finch with falcon, in youth a country lass, in 
age a mere housewife, something fretful, but, in the sum, contented; and 
Shakespeare, who was of a temper to fit himself to what is, dwelt with her 
here in much kindness. But see—Doctor Hall doth await us on the steps 
of the entrance. 

Doctor Hall. Master Drayton, I pray you that you pass not by the 
house of your departed friend without entering; I beseech you, sir, you 
arid your friend ;—'twill be a kindness to come in. You shall not be 
excused, sirs. , 


Scene VI.—A Room in Shakespeare's House. 


Doctor Hatt, Drayton, and Raeicn. 


Doctor ITall. Here, sirs, is my father-in-law’s parlour, where he hath 
mostly abided in this last illness. Be pleased to sit while I fetch my 
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wife, who will part with a few moments of her sorrow in seeing so old a 
friend. : [HZe goes out, 

Raleigh. By Saint George, sir, the poet was bravely lodged! How rich 
the staining of this window, where, through the lower panes, we look on 
the garden! and above, there stands emblazoned the falcon with his golden 
spear, steel-pointed, that Sir Thomas told us of. This wainscot, too, is 
quaintly carved, and the chimney-front of a rich design. But, soft you 
now—whose graven portrait is this that hangs in the midst of it? By my 
troth, ’tis my father’s! 

Drayton. Ay, Master Raleigh; think not but that the poet, with his 
wide embrace for his fellow-men, took such merit,as Sir Waiter’s near 
his soul. The daring that went forth on the unknown deep, the search 
for El Dorado, the finding of strange lands and stranger peoples, all these 
fired his fancy. "Tis to our great mariners we owe the sweet magic of 
Prospero’s isle, the innocence of Miranda, the savageness of Caliban, the 
witcheries of Ariel. 

Raleigh. And above my father’s hangs Bacon's; these Shakespeare 
locked on as he sat by the fire, and thus was homage done both to adven- 
ture and to thought. And on this side, engraven like the others, from 
a painting I have seen, hangs the Earl of Southampton’s. 

Drayton. Whereby is homage done to friendship ; greatly and constantly 
did the Earl love Shakespeare. And here, when he sat by this window 
that looks on the garden, he saw on the wall opposite, the presentments 
of his more level associates—Ben Jonson, Marlow, Beaumont and Fletcher 
(twinned in one carven oak frame), Spenser, Sidney, and, lo you, mine un- 
worthy self. 

Raleigh. But what strange company for such progeny of the Muse are 
these others on the opposing wall! Calvin and Knox, Ridley and Jewel, 
and here, portrayed. in chalk by a cunning hand, the divine who preached 
to us even now. What do these godly men here? Did Shakespeare love 
them ? 

Drayton. Shakespeare, Master Walter, looked on Puritan and Prelatist 
as the wearers of certain garbs hiding men underneath; ’twas concerning 
the men he chiefly cared to inquire. ’Tis the Doctor and Mistress 
Hall who have solaced themselves by hanging these here; the Doctor 
hath long been a chief of that party in Stratford which, though it for- 
sakes not quite the Church, yet holds by that corner of it which is nearest 
Geneva; and his wife, from her natural bent, leans to the austerer (per- 
chance I should say, the more earnest) side of religion. But Shakespeare, 
in such matters, would, as Polonius advises, give his ear to all, his voice to 
few, and tolerated the effigies of these grave divines without any special love 
for themselves. 


Enter Doctor Hatt, his wife, their young daughter Exizapetu, aged 
eight, and Shakespeare’s Widow. 


Mistress Hall. Master Drayton, your pardon yet awhile if I cannot greet 
you—seeing you stirs up thoughts that rob me of all words, 
[She turns aside. 
Mistress Shakespeare. O Master Drayton !—Son Hall, lead me to my great 
chair. Oh, what a loss is mine! 
Drayton, Your loss is the world’s loss, too, good madam. 
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Mistress Shakespeare. Oh, sir, who will uphold me now, a poor, 
weak woman? Mr. Shakespeare in his merry mood would say, “Come, 
thou’lt make a brave widow, Anne—who shall be thy next?” But Lord, 
sir, P’ll ne’er marry again. 

Raleigh. Kings, madam, might be proud of such a predecessor. 

Mistress Shakespeare. Kings, sir! What should kings have to do with 
me! You are pleased to jest, young sir; though kings and queens, too, 
have looked with favour ou Mr. Shakespeare. But the funeral, Susannah 
—was all becoming? Did the sermon make good mention of my hus- 
band? And the dole-—was all the dole given away? But oh, my poor 
brain! Master Drayton and his friend must eat scmewhat. There is a 
stuffed chine. Oh, how he that’s gone loved a stuffed chine! Here 
be the keys, Elizabeth; see the chine set forth in the dining chamber. 

Drayton. Nay, nay, good madam, think not of us. 

Mistress Shakespeare. But ye must eat somewhat, sirs, indeed, now. 
Daughter, dost know that my new black hood is sewn awry, and I can go 
not forth till it be straight? And for drink, sirs, will ye a posset, or sack 
with sugar? The wine is from my son Quiney’s cellars, and of his 
choicest. 

. Drayton. Nay, Mistress Shakespeare, we will rather talk than eat or 
drink. 

Mistress Shakespeare. Daughter, as I peeped from the lattice to watch 
the funeral pass forth, methought one of the bearers was in drink; 
methought he staggered underneath the pall, most unseemly; and, now 
I bethink me, ’twas that ale-swilling varlet, Sly—O Master Michael! 
seeing thee minds me of my youth, and of Shottery where my husband 
courted me—the bridge of the stream where he would await me; but I 
can talk no more—I can but weep. Lead me forth, son Hall. Go not 
tiil you have eaten, Master Drayton; do but taste the chine. O sweet 
husband! [ The Doctor leads her forth. 

Mistress Hall. Master Drayton, your pardon once again. I feel some 
shame at being thus o’ermastered—’tis not meet to let our spirits be held in 
dominion by a private sorrow—but when I think on him, my heart turns 
to water. But, Master Drayton, I have marvelled you came not to my 
father in his sickness. 

Drayton. 1 knew not of it—think you I could have stayed from him 
I was far beyond rumour of his condition, and had come now, O heavens! 
hoping to behold him and listen to him, as of yore. 

Mistress Hall. Much and oft hath he talked of you; for it was growing 
to be his chief pleasure to sit with old friends, or, they absent, to talk of 
them. His sickness, though it subdued not his spirit, sobered it; his 
mirth fell to the level of cheerfulness; he was oftener silent and rapt; 
and oh, sir, though I dare not aver it, I will yet hope that his thoughts 
were above. 

Drayton. Trust me, Mistress Hall, ’twould be a narrower heaven than 
we should all hope for, where room and gracious welcome were not pro- 
claimed for him. Think you his place can be elsewhere than with the 
greatest and best that have gone before ? 

Mistress Hull. Oh, sir, ’tis that troubles me. Hath he not trusted over- 
much to that bright intellect? Hath he not been as one that looketh 
forth from his watch-tower, and beholdeth a fertile land, and a great 
dominion, and heedeth not that the foundations of the building are of 
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sand? Hath he not—butI will not speak of the thorn that, since he 
is gone, pricketh me sorer than before. He charged me, Master Michael, 
that you should see what writings he hath left behind. Would, oh, would 
they had dealt with such things as only are of great price! 

Drayton. Wrote he much in these latter days ? 

Mistress Hall. Yea, often, and would call his pen the sluice without 
which his thoughts would o’erflow his brain, and perchance drown his 
wits. But now, sir, I will take you to his own chamber, where I will 
show you the coffer wherein he kept his writings. 

[Drayton follows her out—Raleigh takes up a book. 

Doctor Hall (returning). Your pardon, sir, for leaving you without 
company. 

Raleigh. Nay, I had the best of company—even fancies about the great 
one that so lately dwelt here. Was this book his ? 

Doctor Hall. Yea, and one of the last he read in. 

Raleigh. Right glad amI to hear it—and right proud will my father 
be to know that the book he wrote in his captivity was of the last studied 
by the man he hath ever esteemed the most illustrious of this age. 

Doctor Hall, Thy father! the History of the World! you are then the 
son of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Raleigh. Ay, sir, I am but too forward to own that kinship. 

Doctor Hall. Sir Walter’s health must needs have suffered much wrong 
from his long imprisonment. I have heard that he hath been mightily 
shaken of an ague. 

Raleigh. Ay, sir, one contracted years agone in the service of our king's 
famous predecessor. 

Doctor Hall. Well is it said, put not your trust in princes. I may teli 
you, sir, that I do strongly desire to see that time when none shall be so 
great as to o’ertop the law, and do think it better that the claws of kings 
should be pared, than that in their breath should lie the liberties of men. 
But I pray you, sir, hath Sir Walter made trial of the decoction of 
dittany, or of fumitorie, to correct the malice of this ague? I have 
made essay of the root satyrion, in like cases, and found his effects to 
be good. 

taleigh. doubt not, sir, that all approved remedies have been used 
by his physicians.—Did Master Shakespeare suffer much pain ? 

Doctor Hill. His malady was wasting rather than painful, save that 
toward the last he was oft seized with a panting and passion of the heart 
which left him very nigh to death, for the which I found the syrup of gilli- 
_ flower, and flour of marigold, in wine, of much avail; the juice of roses 
also doth greatly comfort the heart. But, of your father. I have ever 
heard Sir Walter reputed for a gentleman of qualities the most diverse, as 
skill in war by sea and land, courtiership, and statesmanship, the poet’s 
and the chronicler’s art, and in all a master—some of which concern not 
greatly an obscure physician; but I have also heard that he hath a pretty 
knowledge of pharmacy. 

Raleigh. He hath some skill in simples. But I pray you, tell me some- 
what of Master Shakespeare, the hope of seeing whom fetched me hither, 
and, next to that lost contentment, will be the hearing of him from those 
he loved. Was not a play called the ‘Tempest’ (which I have not yet 
seen imprinted) one of the latest of his works for the theatre ? 

Doctor Hall. believe it was. It hath been told me that, the famous 
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cordial which bears Sir Walter’s name* was administered both to the 
Queen and Prince Henry. Ihave the recipe writ down, but I doubt me 
whether I have the ingredients in just quantities. Can you advise me of 
this ? 

Raleigh. 1 think my memory may serve meso far. But, sir, ‘tis Master 
Drayton’s opinion, as he said but now, that such expeditions by sea as my 
father hath adventured may have caused conception, in the poet’s fancy, of 
the story of that play. 

Doctor Hall. It may be so: ’tis of a shipwreck and an enchanted isle, as 
I remember me to have heard; good sooth, Master Raleigh, there beso many 
evils in this world crying for redress, that I bestow not much thought om 
enchantments, and love-tales, and bygone histories. (Takes out a memo- 
randum book.) First, there be, in the cordial, of zedoary and saffron each 
half a pound ? 

Raleigh. True, sir. But talked Master Shakespeare greatly of his plays 
while he was busied in inditing them ? 

Doctor Hall. Perchance, to others who were poets; but, indeed, my 
business in life hath so little relation with what he writ that I did not 
greatly seck his confidence at such times. Now, regarding this recipe—as 
to the powder of crab’s claws, I have it set down at fourteen ounces. 

Raleigh. It should be sixteen, sir. 

Doctor Hall. Why, there now, see, good youth, what a service you have 
done me; for just proportion is of the essence of a prescript, and I have 
hitherto compounded this rare remedy but imperfectly. Of cinnamon and 
nutmegs, two ounces,—cloves, one,—cardamoms, half an ounce,—sugar, two 
ounces. 

Raleigh. All these be right. : 

Doctor Hall. 1 thank you heartily for your correction in the matter of 
the crab’s claws. I willnote it. (Goes to write at a table.) 

Ruleigh (to Elizabeth). Come hither, pretty one, and tell me thy name. 

Elizabeth (whispering). My grandfather called me his Queen Bess ; and 
said he would liefer be ruled by me than the older one. (Aloud.) 
Didst thou not say, sir, thou wouldst like to hear of him from those he 
loved ? 

Raleigh. Ay, little maid. 

Elizabeth. Then thou must talk of him to me, for he hath oft said 
ov me he loved best, and (weeping), I shall ne’er be tired talking of 

1m, 

Raleigh. Didst often bear him company, Bess ? 

Elizabeth. Ay, for my father goeth much from home, and when my 
mother was in her store-closet, or visiting the sick, my grandfather and I 
kept together, we and our two friends. 

ftaleigh. Who be they ? 

Elizabeth. Mopsa is one—this, look you, is Mopsa (fetching a cat from 
the hearth). When I would do her pleasure, I scratch her behind the ear, 
but my grandfather would always tickle her under the chin. Her father and 
mother were fairies. 

Raleigh. How cam’st thou to know that, Bessie ? 

Elizabeth. She was left by them one night in the snow, where my 





_* A specific, or panacea, well known in that age as Sir Walter’s Cordial, the ingre- 
Cients of which are given in the text. 
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grandfather found her, and brought her hither wrapped in his cloak; and 
he told me all the tale of how she left fairyland—when there is time I'll tell 
it thee. And our other friend is Bobadil. 

Raleigh. Is Bobadil a man? 

Elizabeth. Nay, surely you know he is a dog; kind and civil to us, but 
with other dogs he guarrelleth and growleth, and then flyeth from them in 
fear, loving not to fight. And I havea little horse which grandfather did 
buy for me, and a riding-coat like the Queen’s maids, and, so long as he 
could, we did ride together. 

Raleigh. Well, Elizabeth, I am going presently to the wars, and when 
I come again thou and I shall be married, shall we not ? 

Elizabeth. Ay, if my mother will let me, for thou art handsome and kind. 

Raleigh. Seest thou this chain round my hat, with the pearl clasp? 
well, I have kept it for my lady-love, when I should have one—so’tis yours 
—look, I clasp it on your neck for a token, and when we are wedded you 
shall tell me the story of Mopsa. 

Elizabeth. Sure, ’tis the prettiest chain. I give thee for't these four 
kisses. I will go show it my grandmother.* | She goes out. 

Raleigh. Methinks, Master Hall, that Elizabeth might serve at a pinch 
for her grandfather’s very faithful chronicler. 

Doctor Hall. Ay, sir, better than most; she bore him company ever 
when he was inditing, and oft at other seasons. For me, I did greatly love 
and esteem my good father-in-law, and we lived together in pleasant com- 
munion ; but for the work which, as I have heard, those that make a 
play-place of this world find such content in, he ever knew that ceaseless 
warring with the diseases of the bodies, and (what is more) of the souls, of 
my neighbours, and care for those public matters in which I discern a way 
to a better condition of the world’s affairs, have left me small leisure for 
fancies to which I am, good sooth, noways affected ; therefore he spake not 
to me of them. But there is one sweet piece of work, of which (not to speak 
profanely) he was author, that I daily study with reverence and love—and 
hither it comes. 


Re-enter.Mistress Hatt and Drayton. 


Drayton. I am like the man in the fable who was privileged to look in 
the cave where a wizard had collected the treasures of the earth, and was 
s0 dazed that he could neither pouch any, nor even take account of what he 
saw. Only I know there be there, beside plays already acted though never 
imprinted, and others of which only false copies have gone abroad, a multi- 
tude of uncoined ingots and uncut jewels of thought, which that matchless 
mind hath thrown off as if in mere exercise and at breathing-time. What 
measureless delight will these bestow on the world ! t 

Mistress Hall. But I know not, sir, if the world shall ever see them. My 
father gave me no command in that matter, and it may be that I shal! serve 
his memory better, with pious men, by keeping them private. 


* Elizabeth married, at eighteen, Mr. Thomas Nash, and, secondly, Sir John Bar- 
nard, leaving no children by either. 

+ Halliwell says, ‘‘ According to Roberts, two large chests full of Shakespeare’s 
loose papers and manuscripts’’ (belonging to a baker who had married one of his 
descendants) ‘‘ were destroyed in the great fire at Warwick.’ Falstaff’s speech, ‘‘ I 
have given them uway to bakers’ wives, and they have made boulters of them,’’ scems 
almost prophetic of this. 
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Drayton. Trust me, Mistress Hall, the holder of these shall owe a 
heavy debt to thy father’s fame. 

Mistress Hall. Nay, sir, what is fame that it must needs be satisfied at 
all hazards ? the bandying of a name from one idJe mouth to another!— 
praise as hollow and unavailing as the night wind sighing o’er an epitaph! 
what profit or comfort is in such for the departed ! 

Raleigh. By heaven, madam, not so!—rather is fame the linking of 
far-off generations by the common bond of one great name: for the dead, 
it isa second life among men, in which earthiness is purged away, and 
what is imperishable tarries—and, for the living, their just inheritance; 
so, to defeat Fame is to commit a double, nay, a tenfold wrong. Her 
trumpet sounds no empty strain; ’tis the appeal against our baser prompt- 
ings, the summons to action, the meed of achievement, the celebration on 
earth of the spirit’s triumph over the grave: thus it maketh the music to 
which mankind do march, and which, silent, would leave them slaves. 

Mistress Hall. Your words, young sir, are manly, but I know not if 
they be godly. Of what avail that men should march, if not heaven- 
ward? How poor be centuries of this fame of yours to one hour of that 
other life we look for! Think not, Master Drayton, that Iam dull to the 
spell of my father’s verse; as a maiden it enthralled my fancy and 
charmed mine ear; even now could I taste the delights of it; but I have 
come to know that in such enchantments lies deadly peril, and I must 
pass on with my fingers in mine ears. Feeling thus, I know not if, in 
conscience, I may give what he hath left a voice, in books. 

Drayton. I will not do battle with these scruples in the hour of your 
grief, but will trust to the future for overcoming them. Even if no new 
matter go forth, it were grievous to withhold the true versions of his plays.* 
Methinks L espy, in the depths of time, his image veiled, and mark the 
generations of men toiling to unravel his meanings, and piecing out his 
maimed verses, and clipped fancies, with guess-work ; collecting the while, 
in pain and doubt, what unthreaded memories tradition may preserve of 
him. And I do fear me, that if some disciple be not found elsewhere, 
more devoted than any his birthplace affords, to tell posterity what man- 
ner of man he was, there may, in a brief space, and ere his fame hath 
reached its zenith, remain of this chief of English poets nothing but a 
wondrous name. 

[Drayton and Rateicu take their leave and quit New Place. 


Scenz VIL.—The Dolphin Chamber in the Faleon Tavern. Drayton 
and Ra.zien. Through the open door, those who were Bearers at the 
Funeral are seen drinking in the Taproom. 


Enter Hostess with a bottle of sack, glasses, small loaves in a basket, and 
plate of anchovies. 


_Drayton. This small refection will bring us handsomely to supper with 
Sir Thomas. So, hostess, now fill to Master Raleigh—and to each a 
crust. What do these roysterers without ? 





* The corrected plays were first published seven years after, in the well-known 
Folio of 1623. 
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Hostess. Sir, Master Shakespeare, who was ever full of kind thoughts 
and maleficence, left it in’s testament that the bearers should be enter- 
tained at the Falcon with cakes and ale after the burial; and, in truth, 
sirs, they have borne themselves like men this hour past; they drink 
rarely. 

Drayton. Whata coil the varlets keep! Let us listen to them. 

Sly. Well, a health, boys, to Master Shakespeare, wheresome’er he be. 


—(Sings) And we'll trowl the brown bowl 
To the health of his—— 


Bardolph. Nay, no singing, except any man knoweth a virtuous psalm. 
tune. 

Nym. The fitting humour is—melancholy, and pass the ale. 

Sly. Are we to be mute, then, in our drink, like fish? 

Bottom. Let us discourse, but no revelry. Let us suit our matter to 
the occasion, and enjoy the good liquor sadly. Yet, methinks, I could 
sing something to the purpose. 


—(Sings) Out flieth breath, 
In cometh Death 
With his candle, bell, and book—a, 
With his prayer so loud 
And his woollen shroud, 
And his cell in the churchyard-nook—a. 


Sly. A less comfortable song I ne'er listened to. I am of the party of 
silence rather than this. 

Bottom. I can be silent, too, an it comes to that, as well as c’er aman’ 
of you. 

Bardolph. More ale, hostess. | What, must I take to my old trade 
again, and turn tapster ? 

Wart. Canst thou mind, Rugby, when the play was held in John-a- 
Combe’s great barn at the end of Chapel-lane, many years agone ? 

Rugby. Ay. 

Wart. There was somewhat played then, writ, twas said, by Master 
Shakespeare, that would have served our turn now; something of ghosts 
and a burial. 

Rugby. Was’t not the play of King Hamlet ? 

Bottom. Ay, that or else the goodly tragedy of Makebate. 

Bardolph. To see Master Shakespeare sitting there on the bench nighest 
the stage, with his daughter, Mistress Quiney that now is, beside him, 
and to think the play he looked-on at was writ by himself—by heaven! 
*twas as a man should say—wonderful. 

Wart. I ne’er saw Makehate, but I saw another. I was lingering by 
the play-house door, with Margery my wife one night, thinking to peep 
at the siage through a chink in the boards, when Master Shakespeare 
comes me down the lane. ‘ Art for the play, Wart?’ quo’ he ‘“ Nay, 
sir,” quo’ I; no pay, no play, and my pockets are e’en like Skinflint’s 
pot.” “Never stay for that,” quo’ he; “thou shalt pass, and Margery 
too, as freely as coined silver—and I hope, Margery, thou’lt lay the play 
to heart, for they tell me thou lead’st Wart a terrible life of it.” Now, 
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the play, sirs, was of a masterful woman whose goodman got the better of 
her. Marry, ’twas named—let me see—by the mass, ’twas—— 

Rugby. Was’t not named the Turning of the Screw, or some such? 

Several. Ay, twas so, indeed, 

Bottom. Nay, if you are for remembering names, my masters, I am he 
that can serve your turn. *Twas named the Quelling of the Sco'd—'twas, 
as Wart truly said, the history of a crowing hen that had her comb cut, as 
all such should. 

Sly. When wilt cut Goodwife Bottom’s, Nick? Folk say she playeth 
Chanticleer to thy Partlet. . 

Bottom. Folk say much, neighbour, that it beseemeth not a man of 
sense to hearken to. But touching these plays—I am all for the love- 
passages ; it giveth one, as ’twere, a yearning; it maketh one feel young 
again—the billing, now—and the sighing. I have played the lover, 
neighbours, both on the stage and off it, when my sweetheart hath borne 
her most tenderly. 

Wart. 1 also was loved in my youth. 

Sly. Thou loved! was there ne’er a scarecrow in the parish, then, to set 
heart on? 

Hostess (entering with fresh ale). Nay, fub not the goodman so, Chris- 
topher—thou art ever girding. I warrant me, neighbour Wart hath had 
his cooings and his wooings like the rest, and could tickle a maiden’s ear 
as well as another. What! have we not all been young! 

Nym. Well, for me, [ care not for the love-humours—there is a mawk- 
ishness and a queasiness in overmuch ogling and lipping. I am for your 
deadlier humours ; give me a murder, now,—or the witches. 

Wart. Ilove the witches, too. 

Bardolph. Since ye talk of witches, saw ye Goody Broom at the burial 
to-day, hanging on the skirts of the crowd, and lurking behind a grave- 
stone, wiping, the while, her old red eyes with the corner of her ragged 
cloak? I am well persuaded that Master Shakespeare had no truer 
mourner than that same ancjent leman of Lucifer. 

Hostess, And well she may, poor soul! Between water and fire there 
was like to have been soon an énd of her, but for Master Shake- 
speare. 

Wart. Well, I was one of those that ducked her i’ the pond; and I ran 
a needle, too, into a mole she had, and she winced not—a sure sign of a 
witch; but when Master Shakespeare stept forth and bespoke us, [ felt I 
know not how at his words, and made home an ’twere a dog that hath 
been caught in the larder. 

Snug. And when they haled her before the justices, Sir Thomas was 
for burning her, had not Master Shakespeare o’erpersuaded him. 

Sly. Well, he saved her then, but she may chance have her whiskers 
singed yet. Iam not one that favours witches, any more than our good 
King, and I shall keep eye on her. 

Hostess (entering the Dolphin chamber). Sirs, here be Sir Thomas’s men, 
and the horses, awaiting you in the yard. 

Drayton. Thanks, hostess—our score. Now, Walter, set on. 

Raleigh (passing into the taproom). Good friends 

Bottom. Wear him! hear him! 

faleigh. Good friends, all simple as ye sit here, ye have this day done 
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an office that the foremost nobles of England might envy you, and that 
might make their children’s children proud to say—our forefather was one 
of those who bore Shakespeare to the grave. 

Bottom. Sir, we did it passing well, and becomingly, but we boast not 
of it. 

Bardolph. ’Sblood, sir, to be a bearer is nosuch great matter—and for 
nobles, why, we have been paid with one each, and are content. 

Ruleigh. Ay, ye have had greatness so near ye that ye saw it not—ye 
are as daws that build in a cathedral and take it for an old wall. But I 
blame ve not—your betters have seen no clearer. And, now, to show my 
goodwill for ye, as those whom Shakespeare hath sometime honoured with 
a word, or look, I will entreat Master Drayton to lodge for mea sum with 
his friend Master Quiney, which shall suffice to let ye all meet and carouse 
here once a-month, for a year to come—and each year that I live* will I do 
likewise—and ye shall call it Shakespeare's Holiday. 

Bardolph. By heaven! a most noble gentleman, and of a choice con- 
ception. 

Nym. This humour likes me passing well. 

Sly. YT would there were more of your kidney in Stratford. 

Bottom. I will invent a new speech every year in your lordship’s 
honour, and every year it shall be better than the last. My masters, let us, 
all that can stand, attend these gentles to the door. 

All, Farewell, gallant sirs. 

Raleigh and Drayton. - Good friends, farewell. 





* At the close of the following year he was slain, sword in hand, gallantly fighting 
the Spaniards, on the banks of the Orinoco, 
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A rew weeks after the date of the 
preceding chapter, a gay party of 
men were assembled at supper in 
in one of the private salons of the 
Maison Dorée. The supper was 
given by Frederic Lemercier, and 
the guests were, though in various 
ways, more or less distinguished. 
Rank and fashion were not un- 
worthily represented by Alain de 
Rochebriant and Enguerrand de 
Vandemar, by whose supremacy as 
‘lion’ Frederic still felt rather hum- 
bled, though Alain had contrived 
to bring them familiarly together. 
Art, Literature, and the Bourse had 
also their representatives—in Henri 
Bernard, a rising young portrait- 
painter, whom the Emperor honour- 
ed with his patronage ; the Vicomte 
de Brézé, and M. Savarin. Science 
was not altogether forgotten, but 
contributed its agreeable delegate in 
the person of the eminent physician 
to whom we have been before intro- 
duced—Dr. Bacourt. Doctors in 
Paris are not so serious as_ they 
mostly are in London; and Bacourt, 
a pleasant philosopher of the school 
of Aristippus, was no unfrequent 
nor ungenial guest at any banquet in 
which the Graces relaxed their zones. 
Martial glory was also represented 
at that social gathering by a warrior, 

bronzed and decorated, lately arrived 
from Algiers, on which arid soil he 
had achieved many laurels and the 
rank of Colonel. Finance contri- 
buted Duplessis. Well it might; 

for Duplessis had just assisted the 
host to a splendid coup at the 

Bourse. 

‘“Ah, cher M. Savarin,” says 
Enguerrand de Vandemar, whose 
patrician blood is so pure from 
revolutionary taint that he is always 
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instinctively polite, “‘ what a master- 
piece in its way is that little paper 
of yours in the ‘Sens Commun,’ 
upon the connection between the 
national character and the national 
diet, so genuinely witty! for wit is 
but truth made amusing.” 

“You flatter me,” replied Savarin, 
modestly ; “but I own I do think 
there is a smattering of philosophy 
in that trifle. Perhaps, however, 
the character of a people depends 
more on its drinks than its food. 
The wines of ltaly—heady, irritable, 
ruinous to the digestion—contribute 
to the character which belongs to 
active brains and disordered livers. 
The Italians conceive great plans, 
but they cannot digest them. The 
English common people drink beer, 
and the beerish character is stolid, 
rude, but stubborn and enduring. 
The English middie class imbibe 
port and sherry; and with these 
strong potations their ideas become 
obfuscated. Their character has no 
liveliness ; amusement is not one of 
their wants; they sit at home after 
dinner and doze away the fumes of 
their beverage in the dulness of 
domesticity. If the English aris- 
tocracy is more vivacious and cos- 
mopolitan, it is thanks to the wines 
of France, which it is the mode 
with them to prefer; but still, like 
all plagiarists, they are imitators, 
not inventors--they borrow our 
wines and copy our manners, The 
Germans——” 

“Insolent barbarians!” growled 
the French Colonel, twirling his 
moustache; ‘if the Emperor were 
not in his dotage, their Sadowa 
would ere this have-cost them their 
Rhine.” 

‘‘The Germans,” resumed Sava- 
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rin, unheeding the interruption, 
“drink acrid wines, varied with 
beer, to which last their common- 
alty owes a quasi resemblance in 
stupidity and endurance to the 
English masses. Acrid wines rot 
the teeth: Germans are afflicted 
with toothache from infancy. All 
people subject to toothache are sen- 
timental. Goethe was a martyr to 
toothache. Werter was written in 
one of those paroxysms which pre- 
dispose genius to suicide. But the 
German character is not all tooth- 
ache; beer and tobacco step in to 
the relief of Rhenish acridities, 
blend philosophy with sentiment, 
and give that patience in detail 
which distinguishes their professors 
and their generals. Besides, the 
German wines in themselves have 
other qualities than that of acridity. 
Taken with sour krout and stewed 
prunes, they produce fumes of self- 
conceit. A German has little of 
French vanity ; he has German self- 
esteem. He extends the esteem of 
self to those around him; his home, 
his village, his city, his country— 
all belong to him. It is a duty he 
owes to himself to defend them. 
Give him his pipe and his sabre— 
and, M. le Colonel, believe me, you 
will never take the Rhine from 
him.” 

“Pp-y-r,” cried the Colonel; “ but 
we have had the Rhine.” 

“We did not keep if And I 
should not say I had a franc-piece 
if I borrowed it from your purse 
and had to give it back the next 
day.” 

Here there arose a very general 
hubbub of voices, all raised against 
M. Savarin. Enguerrand, like a 
man of good ton, hastened to change 
the conversation. 

‘Let us leave these poor wretches 
to their sour wines and toothaches. 
We drinkers of the champagne, all 
our own, have only pity for the 
rest of the human race. This new 


journal ‘Ze Sens Commun’ has a 
strange title, M. Savarin.” 

“Yes; ‘Le Sens Commun’ is 
not common in Paris, where we all 
have too much genius for a thing so 
vulgar.” 

“Pray,” said the young painter, 
“tell me what you mean by the 
title—‘ Ze Sens Commun.’ It is 
mysterious.” 

“True,” said Savarin; “it may 
mean the Sensus communis of the 
Latins, or the Good Sense of the 
English. The Latin phrase signifies 
the sense of the common interest; 
the English phrase, the sense which 
persons of understanding have in 
common. I suppose the inventor 
of our title meant the latter signifi- 
cation.” 

“And who was. the inventor?” 
asked Bacourt. 

“That is a secret which I do not 
know myself,” answered Savarin. 

“T guess,” said Enguerrand, 
“that it must be the same person 
who -writes the political leaders. 
They are most remarkable; for 
they are so unlike the articles in 
other journals, whether those jour- 
nals be the best or the worst. For 
my own part, I trouble my head 
very little about politics, and shrug 
my shoulders at essays which reduce 
the government of flesh and blood 
into mathematical problems. But 
these articles seem to be written by 
aman of the world, and, as a man 
of the world myself, I read them.” 

“But,” said the Vicomte de 
Brézé, who piqued himself on the 
polish of his style, “‘they are cer- 
tainly not the composition of any 
eminent writer. No eloquence, no 
sentiment; though I ought not to 
speak disparagingly of a fellow-con- 
tributor.” 

‘“* All that may be very true,” said 
Savarin, “‘but M. Enguerrand is 
right. The papers are evidently the 
work of a man of the world, and it 
is for that reason that they have 
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startled the public, and established 
the success of ‘Le Sens Commun. 
But wait a week or two longer, 
Messieurs, and then tell me what you 
think of a new roman by a new 
writer, which we shall announce in 
our impression to-morrow. I shall 
be disappointed, indeed, if that does 
not charm you. No lack of elo- 
quence and sentiment there.” 

“T am rather tired of eloquence 
and sentiment,” said Enguerrand. 
“Your editor, Gustave Rameau, 
sickens me ef them with his ‘ Starlit 
Meditations in the Streets of Paris,’ 
morbid imitations of Heine’s enig- 
matical ‘Evening Songs.’ Your 
journal would be perfect if you 
could suppress the editor.” 

“Suppress Gustave Rameau!” 
cried Bernard the painter; “I 
adore his poems, full of heart for 
poor suffering humanity.” 

‘Suffering humanity so far as it 
is packed up in himself,” said the 
physician, drily, ‘and a great deal 
of the suffering is bile. But @ propos 
of your new journal, Savarin, there 


is a paragraph in it to-day which 


excites my curiosity. It says that 
the Vicomte de Mauléon has arrived 
in Paris, after many years of foreign 
travel; and then, referring modestly 
enough to the reputation for talent 
which he had acquired in early 
youth, proceeds to indulge in a pro- 
phecy of the future political career 
of a man who, if he have a grain of 
sens commun, must think that the 
less said about him the better. I 
remember him well; a terrible 
maurais sujet, but superbly hand- 
some. There was a shocking story 
about the jewels of a foreign 
duchess, which obliged him to leave 
Paris.” 

“But,” said Savarin, ‘the para- 
graph you refer to hints that that 
story is a groundless calumny, and 
that the true reason for De Mauléon’s 
voluntary self-exile was a very com- 
. Mon one among young Parisians— 
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he had lavished away his fortune. 
He returns when, either by heritage ° 
or his own exertions, he has secured 
elsewhere a competence.” 

“‘ Nevertheless I cannot think that 
society will receive him,” said Ba- 
court. ‘When he left Paris, there 
was one joyous sigh of relief among 
all men who wished to avoid duels, 
and keep their wives out of tempta- 
tion. Society may welcome back a 
lost sheep, but not a reinvigorated 
wolf.” 

“T beg your pardon, mon cher, 
said Enguerrand; “society has al- 
ready opened its fold to this poor 
ili-treated wolf. Two days ago Lou- 
vier summoned to his house the sur- 
viving relations or connections of De 
Mauléon—among whom are the Mar- 
quis de Rochebriant, the Counts De 
Passy, De Beauvilliers, De Chavigny, 
my father, and of course his two 
sons—and submitted to us the proofs 
which completely clear the Vicomte 
de Mauléon of even a suspicion of 
fraud or dishonour in the affair of 
the jewels. The proofs include the 
written attestation of the Duke him- 
self, and letters from that nobleman 
after De Mauléon’s disappearance 
from Paris, expressive of great es- 
teem, and, indeed, of great admira- 
tion, for the Vicomte’s sense of hon- 
our and gencrosity of character. The 
result of this family council was, 
that we all went in a body to call 
on De Mauléon. And he dined with 
my father that same day. You know 
enough of the Count de Vandemar, 
and, I may add, of my mother, to 
be sure that they are both, in their 
several ways, too regardful of social 
conventions to lend their counte- 
nance even to a relation without 
well weighing the pros and cons. 
And as for Raoul, Bayard himself 
could not be a greater stickler on 
the point of honour.” 

This declaration was followed by 
a silence that had the character cf 
stupor. 


” 
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At last Duplessis said, “‘ But what 
has Louvier to do in this galére? 
Louvier is no relation of that well- 
born vaurien ; why should he sum- 
mon your family council ?” 

‘“‘ Louvier excused his interference 
on the ground of early and intimate 
friendship with De Mauléon, who, 
he said, came to consult him on ar- 
riving at Paris, and who felt too 
proud or too timid to address rela- 
tions with whom he had long drop- 
ped all intercourse. An intermediary 
was required, and Louvier volun- 
teered to take that part on himself; 
nothing more natural, nor more sim- 
ple. By the way, Alain, you dine 


with Louvier to-morrow, do you 
in honour of our 


I and Raoul 


not ?—a dinner 
rehabilitated kinsman, 
go.” 

“Yes, I shall be charmed to meet 
again a man who, whatever might 
be his errors in youth, on which,” 
added Alain, slightly colouring, “ it 
certainly does not become me to be 
severe, must have suffered the most 
poignant anguish a man of honour 
can undergo—viz., honour suspect- 
ed; and who now, whether by years 
or sorrow, is so changed that I 
cannot recognise a likeness to the 
character I have just heard given to 
him as maucais sujet and vaurien.” 

“Bravo!” cried Enguerrand; “all 
honour to courage—and at Paris it 
requires great courage to defend the 
absent.” 

“Nay,” answered Alain, in a low 
voice. “The gentilhomme who will 
not defend another gentilhomme tra- 
duced, would, as a soldier, betray a 
citadel and desert a flag.” 

* You say M. de Mauléon is chang- 
ed,” said De Brézé; “yes, he must 
be growing old. No trace left of 
his good looks ?” 

‘Pardon me,” said Enguerrand, 
‘the is bien conservé, and has still a 
very handsome head and an impos- 
ing presence. But one cannot help 
doubting whether he deserved the 
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formidable reputation he acquired 
in youth; his manner is so singular- 
ly mild and gentle, his conversation 
so winningly modest, so void of pre- 
tence, and his mode of life is as 
simple as that of a Spanish hidal- 
wag 

“He does not, then, affect the 
role of Monte Christo,” said Du- 
plessis, “ and buy himself into notice 
like that hero of romance ?” 

“Certainly not: he says very 
frankly that he has but a very 
small income, but more than enouzh 
for his wants—richer than in his 
youth; for he has learned content. 
We may dismiss the hint in ‘Ze 
Sens Commun’ about his future 
political career: at least he evinces 
no such ambition.” 

‘How could he as a Legitimist?” 
said Alain, bitterly. “What de- 
partment would elect him ?” 

“But is he a Legitimist ?” asked 
De Brézé. 

“T take it for granted that he 
must be that,” answered Alain, 
haughtily, “for he is a De Mau- 
léon.” 

“His father was as good a De 
Mauléon as himself, I presume,” 
rejoined De Brézé, drily; ‘“‘and he 
enjoyed a place at the Court of 
Louis Philippe, which a Legitimist 
could scarcely accept. Victor did 
not, I fancy, trouble his head about 
politics at all, at the time I remem- 
ber him; but to judge by his chief 
associates, and the notice he recciv- 
ed from the Princes of the House 
of Orleans, I sheuld guess that he 
had no predilections in- favour of 
Henri V.” 

“T should regret to think so,” 
said Alain, yet more haughtily, 
“since the De Mauléons acknow- 
ledge the head of their house in 
the representative of the Rochebri- 
ants.” 

“At all events,’’ said Duplessis, 
““M. de Mauléon appears to be 
a philosopher of rare stamp. A. 
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Parisian who has known riches and 
is contented to be poor, is a phe- 
nomenon I should like to study.” 

“You have that chance to-mor- 
row evening, M. Duplessis,” said 
Enguerrand. 

“ What! at M. Louvier’s dinner? 
Nay, I have no other acquaintance 
with M. Louvier than that of the 
Bourse, and the acquaintance is not 
cordial.” 

“T did not mean at M. Louvier’s 
dinner, but at the Duchesse de 
Tarascon’s ball. You, as one of 
her special favourites, will doubt- 
less honour her réunion.” 

“Yes; I have promised my 
daughter to go to the ball. © But 
the Duchesse is Imperialist. M. de 
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Mauléon seems to be either a Legit- 
imist, according to M. le Marquis, 
or an Orleanist, according to our 
friend De Brézé.” 

“What of*that? Can there be 
a more loyal Bourbonite than De 
Rochebriant? and he goes to the 
ball. Itis given out of the season, 
in celebration of a family marriage. 
And the Duchesse de Tarascon is 
connected with Alain, and there- 
fore with De Mauléon, though but 
distantly.” 

“Ah! excuse my ignorance of 
genealogy.” 

“As if the genealogy of noble 
names were not the history of 
France,” muttered Alain,  indig- 
nantly. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Yes, the ‘Sens Commun’ was a 
success ; it had made a sensation at 
starting; the sensation was on the 
increase. It is difficult for an 


Englishman to comprehend the full 


influence of a successful journal at 
Paris; the station—political, liter- 
ary, social—which it confers on the 
contributors who effect the success. 
M. Lebeau had shown much more 
sagacity in selecting Gustave Rameau 
for the nominal editor than Savarin 
supposed or my reader might de- 
tect. In the first place, Gustave 
himself, with all his defects of infor- 
mation and solidity of intellect, 
was not without real genius; and 
a sort of genius that when kept in 
restraint, and its field confined to 
sentiment or sarcasm, was in unison 
with the temper of the day: in the 
second place, it was only through 
Gustave that Lebeau could have got 
at Savarin; and the names which 
that brilliant writer had secured 
at the outset, would have sufficed 
to draw attention to the earliest 
numbers of the ‘Sens Commun,’ 
despite a title which did not seem 
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alluring. But these names alone 
could not have sufficed to circulate 
the new journal to the extent it had 
already reached. This was due to 
the curiosity excited by leading 
articles of a style new to the Parisian 
public, and of which the authorship 
defied conjecture. They were signed 
Pierre Firmin—supposed to be a 
nom de plume, as that name was 
utterly unknown in the world of 
letters. They affected the tone of 
an impartial observer; they neither 
espoused nor attacked any particular 
party ; they laid down no abstract 
doctrines of government. But some- 
how or other, in language terse yet 
familiar, sometimes careless yet 
never vulgar, they expressed a pre- 
vailing sentiment of uneasy discon- 
tent, a foreboding of some destined 
change in things established, without 
defining the nature of such change, 
without saying whether it would be 
for good or for evil. In his criti- 
cisms upon individuals, the writer 
was guarded and moderate—the 
keenest-eyed censor of the press 
could not have found a pretext for 
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interference with expression of 
opinions so polite. Of the Emperor, 
these articles spoke little, but that 
little was not disrespectful; yet, 
day after day, the arti€les contribut- 
ed to sap the Empire. All malcon- 
tents of every shade comprehended, 
as by a secret of freemasonry, that 
in this journal they had an ally. 
Against religion not a word was 
uttered, yet the enemies of religion 
bought that journal; still, the 
friends of religion bought it too, for 
those articles treated with irony the 
philosophers on paper who thought 
that their contradictory crotchets 
could fuse themselves into any single 
Utopia, or that any social edifice, 
hurriedly run up by the crazy few, 
could become a permanent habita- 
tion for the turbulent many, with- 
out the clamps of a creed. 

The tone of these articles always 
corresponded with the title of the 
journal—‘* Common-sense.” It was 


to common-sense that it appealed 
—appealed in the utterance of a 


man who disdained the subtle theo- 
ries, the vehement declamation, the 
credulous beliefs, or the inflated 
bombast, which constitute so large a 
portion of the Parisian press. The 
articles rather resembled certain 
organs of the English press, which 
profess to be blinded by no enthu- 
siasm for anybody or anything, 
which find their sale in that sym- 
pathy with ill-nature to which Huet 
ascribes the popularity of Tacitus, 
and, always quietly undermining in- 
stitutions with a covert sneer, never 
pretend to a spirit of imagination 
60 at variance with common-sense 
as a conjecture how the institutions 
should be rebuilt or replaced. 

Well, somehow or other the jour- 
nal, as I was saying, hit the taste of 
the Parisian public. It intimated, 
with the easy grace of an unpre- 
meditated agreeable talker, that 
French society in all its classes 
was rotten, and each class was will- 
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ing to belieye that all the others 
were rotten, and agreed that unless 
the others were reformed, there was 
something very unsound in itself. 
The ball at the Duchesse de 
Tarascon’s was a brilliant event. 
The summer was far advanced; 
many of the Parisian holiday-makers 
had returned to the capital, but the 
season had not commenced, and a 
ball at that time of year was a 
very unwonted event. But there 
was a special occasion for this 


Jétc—a marriage between a niece of 


the Duchesse and the son of a great 
official in high favour at the Im- 
perial Court. 

The dinner at Louvier’s broke 
up early, and the music for the 
second waltz was sounding when 
Enguerrand, Alain, and the Vicomte 
de Mauléon ascended the stairs. 
Raoul did not accompany them; 
he went very rarely to any balls— 
never to one given by an [mperial- 
ist, however nearly related to him 
the Imperialist might be. But, in 
the sweet indulgence of his good- 
nature, he had. no blame for those 
who did go—not for Enguerrand, 
still less, of course, for Alain. 

Something, too, might well here 
be said as to his feeling towards 
Victor de Mauléon. He had joined 
in the family acquittal of that kins- 
man as to the grave charge of the 
jewels; the proofs of innocence 
thereon seemed to him unequivocal 
and decisive, therefore he had called 
on the Vicomte and acquiesced in 
all formal civilities shown to him. 
But, such acts of justice to a fellow- 
gentilhomme and a kinsman duly 
performed, he desired to see as 
little as possible of the Vicomte 
de Mauléon. He reasoned thus: 
—‘Of every charge which society 
made against this man he is guilt- 
less. But of all the claims to ad- 
miration which society accorded 
to him, before it erroneously con- 
demned, there are none which make 
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me covet his friendship, or suffice 
to dispel doubts as to what he may 
be when society once more receives 
him. And the man is so captivat- 
ing that I should dread his in- 
fluence over myself did I see much 
of him.’ 

Raoul kept his reasonings to him- 
self, for he had that sort of charity 
which indisposes an amiable man to 
be severe on bygone offences. In 
the eyes of Enguerrand and Alain, 
and such young votaries of the 
mode as they could influence, Vic- 
tor de Mauléon assumed almost 
heroic proportions. In the affair 
which had inflicted on him a 
calumny so odious, it was clear 
that he had acted with chivalrous 
delicacy of honour. And the tur- 
bulence and recklessness of his 
earlier years, redeemed as_ they 
were, in the traditions of his con- 
temporaries, by courage and gener- 
osity, were not offences to which 
young Frenchmen are inclined to 
be harsh. All question as to the 
mode in which his life might have 
been passed during his long absence 
from the capital, was merged in the 
respect due to the only facts known, 
and these were clearly proved in his 
piéces justificatives. 1st, That he 
had served under another name in 
the ranks of the army in Algiers ; 
had distinguished himself there for 
signal valour, and received, with 
promotion, the decoration of the 
cross. His real name was known 
only to his Colonel, and on quitting 
the service, the Colonel placed in 
his hands a letter of warm eulogy 
on his conduct, and identifying him 
as Victor de Mauléon. 2dly, That 
in California he had saved a wealthy 
family from midnight murder, fight- 
ing single-handed against and over- 
mastering three ruffians, and declin- 
ing all other reward from those he 
had preserved than a written attes- 
tation of their gratitude. In all 
countries, valour ranks high in the 
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list of virtues ; in no country does 
it so absolve from vices as it does 
in France. 

But as yet Victor de Mauléon's 
vindication was only known by a 
few, and those belonging to the 
gayer circles of life. How he. 
might be judged by the sober 
middle class, which constitutes the 
most important section of public 
opinion to a candidate for political 
trusts and distinctions, was another 
question. 

The Duchesse stood at the door 
to receive her visitors. Duplessis 
was seated near the entrance, by the 
side of a distinguished member of 
the Imperial Government, with 
whom he was carrying on a whis- 
pered conversation. The eye of the 
financier, however, turned towards 
the doorway as Alain and Enguer- 
rand entered, and, passing over their 
familiar faces, fixed itself attentively 
on that of a much older man whom: 
Enguerrand was presenting to the- 
Duchesse, and in whom Duplessis 
rightly divined the Vicomte de 
Mauléon. Certainly if no one could 
have recognised M. Lebeau in the 
stately personage who had visited 
Louvier, still less could one who had 
heard of the wild feats of the rot 
des viveurs in his youth recencile- 
belief in such tales with the quiet 
modesty of mien which distinguished. 
the cavalier now replying, with 
bended head and subdued accents, 
to the courteous welcome of the 
brilliant hostess. But for such 
difference in attributes between tho: 
past and the present De Mauléon, 
Duplessis had been prepared by the 
conversation at the Maison WDorée. 
And now, as the Vicomte, yielding 
his place by the Duchesse to some 
new-comer, glided on, and, leaning 
against a column, contemplated the 
gay scene before him with that ex- 
pression of countenance, half sar- 
castic, half mournful, with which 
men regard, after long estrangement, 
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the scenes of departed joys, Dup- 
lessis felt that no change in that man 
had impaired the force of character 
which had made him the hero of 
reckless coevals. Though wearing 
no beard, not even a moustache, 
there was something emphatically 
masculine in the contour of the 
close-shaven cheek and resolute jaw, 
in a forehead broad at the temples, 
and protuberant in those organs over 
the eyebrows which are said to be 
significant of quick perception and 
ready action; in the lips, when in 
repose compressed, perhaps some- 
what stern in their expression, but 
pliant and mobile when speaking, 
and wonderfully fascinating when 
they smiled. Altogether, about this 
Victor de Mauléon there was a 
nameless distinction, apart from that 
of conventional elegance. You would 
have said, ‘That is a man of some 
marked individuality, an eminence 
of some kind in himself.’ You 
would not be surprised to hear that 
he was a party-leader, a skilled 
diplomatist, a daring soldier, an ad- 
venturous traveller, but you would 
not guess him to be a student, an 
author, an artist. 

While Duplessis thus observed 
the Vicomte de Mauléon, all the 
while seeming to lend an attentive 
ear to the whispered voice of the 
Minister by his side, Alain passed on 
into the ball-room. He was fresh 
enough to feel the exhilaration of 
the dance. Enguerrand (who had 
survived that excitement, and who 
habitually deserted any assembly at 
an early hour for the cigar and whist 
of his club) had made his way to De 
Mauléon, and there stationed him- 
self. The lion of one generation 
has always a mixed feeling of curio- 
sity and respect for the lion of a 
generation before him, and the young 
Vandemar had conceived a strong 
and almost an affectionate interest 
in this discrowned king of that realm 
in fashion which, once lost, is never 
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to be regained; for it is only youth 
that can hold its sceptre and com- 
mand its subjects. 

‘‘In this crowd, Vicomte,” said 
Enguerrand, “ there must be many 
old acquaintances of yours.” 

‘‘Perhaps so; but as yet I have 
only seen new faces.” 

As he thus spoke, a middle-aged 
man, decorated with the grand cross 
of the Legion, and half-a-dozen for- 
eign orders, lending his arm to a 
lady of the same age radiant in dia- 
monds, passed by towards the ball- 
room, and in some sudden swerve of 
his person, occasioned by a pause of 
his companion to adjust her train, 
he accidentally brushed against De 
Mauléon, whom he had not before 
noticed. Turning round to apolo- 
gise for his awkwardness, he encoun- 
tered the full gaze of the Vicomte, 
started, changed countenance, and 
hurried on his companion. 

“Do you not recognise his Ex- 
cellency ?” said Enguerrand, smil- 
ing. ‘His cannot be a new face to 
you.” 

“Ts it the Baron de Lacy ?” asked 
De Mauléon, 

“The Baron de Lacy, now Count 
d’Epinay, ambassador at the Court 
of ——, and, if report speak true, 
likely soon to exchange that post 
for the portefeuille of Minister.” 

‘““He has got on in life since I 
saw him last, the little Baron. He 
was then my devoted imitator, and 
I was not proud of the imitation.” 

“He has got on by always cling- 
ing to the skirts of some one strong- 
er than himself—to yours, I daresay, 
when, being a parvenu despite his 
usurped title of Baron, he aspired 
to the entrée into clubs and salons. 
The extrée thus obtained, the rest 
followed easily : he became a mil- 
lionaire through a wife’s dot, and 
an ambassador through the wife’s 
lover, who is a power in the state.” 

“But he must have substance in 
himself. . Empty bags cannot be 
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made to stand upright. Ah! unless 
I mistake, I see some one I knew 
better. Yon pale, thin man, also 
with the grand cross,—surely that 
is Alfred Hennequin. Is he too a 
decorated Imperialist ? I left hima 
sociilistic republican.” 

“ But, | presume, even then an 
eloquent avocat. He got into the 
Chamber, spoke well, defended the 
coup-@ état. He has just been made 
Préfet of the great department of 
the , ® popular appointment. 
He bears a high character. Pray 
renew your acquaintance with him ; 
he is coming this way.” 

“Will so grave a dignitary renew 
acquaintance with me? I doubt it.’’ 

But as De Mauléon said this, 
he moved from the column and ad- 
vanced towards the Préfet. En- 
guerrand followed him, and saw the 
Vicomte extend his hand to his old 
acquaintance. The Préfet stared, 
and said, with frigid courtesy, 
“ Pardon me,—some mistake.” 

“ Allow me, M. Hennequin,” said 
Enguerrand, interposing, and wish- 
ing good-naturedly to save De 
Mauléon the awkwardness of intro- 
ducing himself,—‘‘allow me to re- 
introduce you to my kinsman, whom 
the lapse of years may well excuse 
you for forgetting, the Vicomte de 
Mauléon.” 

Still the Préfet did not accept the 
hand. He bowed with formal cere- 
mony, said, “I was not aware that 
M. le Vicomte had returned to 
Paris,” and, moving to the doorway, 
made his salutation to the hostess, 
and disappeared. 

“The insolent!” 
guerrand. 

“Hush!’? said De Mauléon, 
quietly ; “I can fight no more 
duels — especially with a Préfet. 
But I own I am weak enough to 
feel hurt at such a reception from 
Hennequin, for he owed me some 
obligations — small, perhaps, but 
still they were such as might have 


muttered En- 
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made me scleet him, rather than 
Louvier, as the vindicator of my 
name, had I known him to be so 
high placed. But a man who has 
raised himself into an authority may 
well be excused for forgetting a 
friend whose character needs de- 
fence. I forgive him.” 

There was something pathetic in 
the Vicomte’s tone which touched 
Enguerrand’s warm if light heart. 
But De Mauléon did not allow him 
time to answer. He went on quick- 
ly through an opening in the gay 
crowd, which immediately closed be- 
hind him, and Enguerrand saw him 
no more that evening. 

Duplessis ere this has “quitted 
his seat by the Minister, drawn 
thence by a young and very pretty 
girl resigned tohis charge by a ca- 
valier with whom she had been 
dancing. She was the only daugh- 


-ter of Duplessis, and he valued her 


even more than the millions he had 
made at the Bourse. “The Prin- 
cess,” she said, “ has been swept off 
in the train of some German Royal- 
ty ; so, petit pére, I must impose my- 
self on thee.” 

The Princess, a Russian of high 
rank, was the chaperon that evening 
of Mademoiselle Valérie Duplessis. 

“ And I suppose I must take thee 
back into the ball-room,” said the 
financier, smiling proudly, ‘‘ and find 
thee partners.” 

‘*T don’t want your aid for that, 
Monsieur ; except this quadrille, my 
list is pretty well filled up.” 

“ And I hope the partners will be 
pleasant. Let me know who they 
are,” he whispered, as they threaded 
their way into the ball-room. 

The girl glanced at her tablet. 

“Well, the first on the list is 
milord somebody, with an unpro- 
nounceable English name.” 

“* Beau cavalier ?” 

“No; ugly, old too—thirty at 
least.” 

Duplessis felt relieved. He did 
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not wish his daughter to fall in love 
with an Englishman. 

“ And the next ?” 

‘‘ The next,” she said, hesitatingly, 
and he observed that a soft blush 
accompanied the hesitation. 

Not English 


“Yes, the next. 
too ” 

“Oh, no; the Marquis de Roche- 
briant.” 

‘¢ Ah! who presented him to thee ?” 

“Thy friend, petit pére, M. de 
Brézé.” 

Duplessis again glanced at his 
daughter’s face ; it was bent over her 
bouquet. 

““Ts he ugly also ?” 

“Ugiy!” exclaimed the girl, in- 
dignantly ; ‘“‘why, he is——” she 
checked herself and turned away her 
head. 

Duplessis became thoughtful. He 
was glad that he had accompanied 
his child into the ball-room; he 
would stay there and keep watch on 
her and Rochebriant also. 

Up to that moment he had felt a 
dislike to Rochebriant. That young 
noble’s too obvious pride of race had 
nettled him, not the less that the 
financier himself was vain of his an- 
cestry. Perhaps he still disliked 
Alain, but the dislike was now ac- 
companied with a certain, not hostile, 
interest ; and if he became connected 
with the race, the pride in it might 
grow contagious. 

They had not been long in the 
ball-room before Alain came up to 
claim his promised partner. In 
saluting Duplessis, his manner was 
the same as usual—not more cor- 
dial, not less ceremoniously dis- 
tant. A man so able as the finan- 
cier cannot be without quick know- 
ledge of the human heart. 

“Tf disposed to fall in love with 
Valérie,” thought Duplessis, “ he 
would have taken more pains to 
please her father. Well, thank 
heaven, there are better matches to 
be found for her than a noble with- 
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out fortune, and a Legitimist without 
career.” 

In fact, Alain felt no more for 
Valérie than for any other pretty 
girl in the room. In talking with 
the Vicomte de Brézé in the inter- 
vals of the dance, he had made 
some passing remark on her beauty ; 
De Brézé had said, “‘ Yes, she is 
charming; I will present you,” and 
hastened to do so before Rochebriant 
even learned her name. So intro- 
duced, he could but invite her to 
give him her first disengaged dance; 
and when that was fixed, he had re- 
tired, without entering into conver- 
sation. 

Now, as they took their places in 
the quadrille, he felt that effort of 
speech had become a duty, if not a 
pleasure ; and, of course, he began 
with the first commonplace which 
presented itself to his mind. 

“Do you not think it a very 
pleasant ball, Mademoiselle ?” 

“Yes,” dropped, in almost in- 
audible reply, from Valérie’s rosy 
lips. 

‘* And not overcrowded, as most 
balls are.” 

Valérie’s lips again moved, but 
this time quite inaudibly. 

The obligations of the figure now 
caused a pause. Alain racked his 
brains and began again— 

“They tell me the last season was 
more than usually gay; of that I 
cannot judge, for it was well-nigh 
over when I came to Paris for the 
first time.” 

Valérie looked up with a more ani- 
mated expression than her childlike 
face had yet shown, and said, this 
time distinctly, “This is my first 
ball, Monsieur le Marquis.” 

“ One has only to look at Made- 
moiselle to divine that fact,” replied 
Alain, gallantly. 

Again the conversation was inter- 
rupted by the dance, but the ice 
between the two was now broken. 
And when the quadrille was con- 
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cluded, and Rochebriant led the 
fair Valérie back to her father’s 
side, she felt as if she had been 
listening to the music of the spheres, 
and that the music had now 
suddenly stopped. Alain, alas for 
her, was under no such pleasing 
illusion. Her talk had seemed to 
him artless indeed, but very insipid, 
compared with the brilliant con- 
versation of the wedded Parisiennes 
with whom he more habitually 
danced; and it was with rather a 
sensation of relief that he made his 
parting bow, and receded into the 
crowd of bystanders. 

Meanwhile De Mauléon had quit- 
ted the assemblage, walking slowly 
through the deserted streets towards 
his apartment. ‘The civilities he 
had met at Louvier’s dinner-party, 
and the marked distinction paid to 
him by kinsmen of rank and position 
so unequivocal as Alain and Enguer- 
rand, had softened his mood and 
cheered his spirits. He had begun 
to question himself whether a fair 
opening to his political ambition 


was really forbidden to him under 
the existent order of things, whether 
it necessitated the employment of 
such dangerous tools as those to 
which anger and despair had recon- 


ciled his intellect. But the pointed 
way in which he had been shunned 
or slighted by the two men who be- 
longed to political life—to men who 
in youth had looked up to himself, 
and whose dazzling career of honours 
was identified with the Imperial 
system —reanimated his fiercer 
passions and his more perilous de- 
signs. The frigid accost of Henne- 
quin more especially galled him; it 
wounded not only his pride but his 
heart; it had the venom of ingrati- 
tude, and it is the peculiar privilege 
of ingratitude to wound hearts that 
have learned to harden themselves to 
the hate or contempt of men to whom 
no services have been rendered. In 


some private affair concerning his 
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property, De Mauléon -had had occa- 
sion to consult Hennequin, then a 
rising young avocat. Out of that 
consultation a friendship had sprung 
up, despite the differing habits and 
social grades of the two men. One 
day, calling on Hennequin, he found 
him in a state of great nervous ex- 
citement. The avocat had received 
a public insult in the salon of a 
noble, to whom De Mauléon had 
introduced him, from a man who 
pretended to the hand of a young 
lady to whom Hennequin was at 
tached, and indeed almost affianeed. 
The man was a notorious spadassin 
—a duellist little less renowned for 
skill in all weapons than De Mauléon 
himself. The affair had been such, 
that Hennequin’s friends assured 
him he had nochoice but to chal- 
lenge this bravo. Hennequin, brave 
enough at the bar, was no hero be- 
fore sword-point or pistol. He was 
utterly ignorant of the use of either 
weapon; his death in the encounter 
with an antagonist so formidable 
seemed to him certain, and life was 
so precious ; an honourable and dis- 
tinguished career opening before 
him, marriage with the woman he 
loved: still he had the Frenchman’s 
point of honour. He had been told 
that he must fight; well, then, he 
must. He asked De Mauléon to be 
one of his seconds, and in asking 
him, sank in his chair, covered his 
face with his hands, and burst into 
tears. 

“Wait till to-morrow,” said De 
Mauléon ; “take no step till then. 
Meanwhile, you are in my hands, 
and I answer for your honour.” 

On leaving Hennequin, Victor 
sought the spadassin at the club of 
which they were both members, and 
contrived, without reference to Hen- 
nequin, to pick a quarrel with him. 
A challenge ensued; a duel with 
swords took place the next morning. 
De Mauléon disarmed and wounded 
his antagonist, not gravely, but 
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sufficiently to terminate the en- 
counter. He assisted to convey the 
wounded man to his apartment, and 
planted himself by his bedside, as if 
he were a friend. 

““Why on earth did you fasten a 
quarrel on me ?” asked the spadassin ; 
“‘and why, having done so, did you 
spare my life; for your sword was at 
my heart when you shifted its point, 
and pierced my shoulder ?” 

“T will tell you, and in so doing, 
beg you to accept my friendship 
hereafter, on one condition. In the 
course of the day, write or dictate a 
few civil words of apology to M. 
Hennequin. Ma foi! every one 


will praise you for a generosity so 
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becoming in a man who has given 
such proofs of courage and skill, to 
an avocat who has never handled a 
sword nor fired a pistol.” 

That same day De Mauléon re- 
mitted to Hennequin an apology for 
heated words freely retracted, which 
satisfied all his friends. For the 
service thus rendered by De Mau- 
léon, Hennequin declared himself 
everlastingly indebted. In fact, he 
entirely owed to that friend his life, 
his marriage, his honour, his career, 

“ And now,” thought De Mauléon, 
“now, when he could so easily requite 
me,—now he will not even take my 
hand. Is human nature itself at war 
with me?” 


CHAPTER Iii. 


Nothing could be simpler than the 
apartment of the Vicomte De Mau- 
léon, in the second story of a quiet 
old-fashioned street. It had been 
furnished at small cost out of his sa- 
vings. Yet, on the whole, it evinced 
the good taste of a man who had 
once been among the exquisites of the 
polite world. 

You felt that you were in the 
apartment of a gentleman, and a 
gentleman of somewhat severe tastes, 
and of sober matured years. He 
was sitting the next morning in the 
room which he used as a private 
study. Along the walls were ar- 
ranged dwarf bookcases, as yet occu- 
pied by few books, most of them 
books of reference, others cheap 
editions of the French classics in 
prose—no poets, no romance-wri- 
ters—with a few Latin authors also 
in prose—Cicero, Sallust, Tacitus. 
He was engaged at his desk 
writing—a book with its leaves open 
before him, ‘Paul Louis Courier,” 
that model of political irony and 
masculine style of composition. 
There was a ring at his door-bell. 
The Vicomte kept no_ servant. 


He rose and answered the summons. 
He recoiled a few paces on recognis- 
ing his visitor in M. Hennequin. 

The Préfet this time did not with- 
draw his hand; he extended it, but 
it was with a certain awkwardness 
and timidity. 

“T thought it my duty to call on 
you, Vicomte, thus early, having al- 
ready seen M. Enguerrand de Van- 
demar. He has shown me the 
copies of the piéces which were 
inspected by your distinguished kins- 
men, and which completely clear you 
of the charge that, grant me your par- 
don when [ say, seemed to me still to 
remain unanswered when I had the 
honour to meet you last night.” 

“Tt appears to me, M. Hennequin, 
that you, as an @vocat so eminent, 
might have convinced yourself very 
readily of that fact.” 

““M. le Vicomte, I was in Switzer- 
land with my wife at the time of 
the unfortunate affair in which you 
were involved.” 

“But when you returned to Paris, 
you might perhaps have deigned 
to make inquiries so affecting the 
honour of one you had called a 
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friend, and for whom you had pro- 
fessed”—De Mauléon paused; he 
disdained to add—“ an eternal grati- 
tude.” 

Hennequin coloured slightly, but 
replied with self-possession. 

“T certainly did inquire. I did 
hear that the charge against you 
with regard to the abstraction of 
the jewels was withdrawn—that you 
were therefore acquitted by law; 
but I heard also that society did not 
acquit you, and that, finding this, 
you had quitted France. Pardon 
me again, no one would listen to 
me when I attempted to speak on 
your behalf. But now that so many 
years have elapsed, that the story is 
imperfectly remembered—that rela- 
tions so high-placed receive you so 
cordially,—now, I rejoice to think 
that you will have no difficulty in 
regaining a social position never 
really lost, but for a time resigned.” 

“T am duly sensible of the friendly 
joy you express. I was reading the 
other day in a lively author some 
pleasant remarks on the effects of 


médisance or calumny upon our im- 


pressionable Parisian public. ‘If,’ 
says the writer, ‘I found myself ac- 
cused of having put the two towers 
of Notre Dame into my waistcoat- 
pocket, I should not dream of de- 
fending myself; I should take to 
flight. And,’ adds the writer, ‘if 
my best friend were under the same 
accusation, I should be so afraid of 
being considered his accomplice that 
I should put my best friend outside 
the door.’ Perhaps, M. Hennequin, 
I was seized with the first alarm. 
Why should I blame you if seized 
with the second? Happily, this 
good city of Paris has its reactions. 
And you can now offer me your 
hand. Paris has by this time dis- 
covered that the two towers of Notre 
Dame are not in my pocket.” 

There was a pause. De Mauléon 
had resettled himself at his desk, 
bending over his papers, and his 
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manner seemed to imply that he con- 
sidered the conversation at an end. 

But a pang of shame, of remorse, 
of tender remembrance, shot across 
the heart of the decorous, worldly, 
self-seeking man, who owed all that 
he now was to the ci-derant vaurien 
before him. Again he stretched 
forth his hand, and this time grasp- 
ed De Mauléon’s warmly. ‘“ For- 
give me,” he said, feelingly and 
hoarsely ; “forgive me. I was to 
blame. By character, and perhaps 
by the necessities of my career, I am 
over-timid to public opinion, public 
scandal—forgive me. Say if in any- 
thing now I[ can requite, though 
but slightly, the service I owe you.” 

De Mauléon looked steadily at 
the Préfet, and said slowly, “ Would 
you serve me in turn? are you sin- 
cere ?” 

The Préfet hesitated a moment, 
then answered firmly, ‘‘ Yes.” 

“Well, then, what I ask of you 
is a frank opinion—not as lawyer, 
not as Préfet, but as a man who 
knows the present state of French 
society. Give that opinion without 
respect to my feelings one way or 
other. Let it emanate solely from 
your practised judgment.” 

“Be it so,” said Hennequin, 
wondering what was to come. | 

De Mauléon resumed— 

“As you may .remember, during 
my former career I had no political 
ambition. I did not meddle with 
politics. In the troubled times that 
immediately succeeded the fall of 
Louis Philippe I was but an epi- 
curean looker-on. Grant that, so 
far. as admission to the salons are 
concerned, I shall encounter no diffi- 
culty in regaining position, But 
as regards the Chamber, public life, 
a political career—can I have my 
fair opening under the Empire? 
You pause. Answer as you have 
promised, frankly.” 

“The difficulties in the way of a 
political career would be very great.” 
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“Tnsuperable ?” 

“T fear so. Of course, in my 
capacity of Préfet, I have no small 
influence in my department in sup- 
port of a Government candidate. 
But I do not think that the Imperial 
Government could, at this time es- 
pecially, in which it must be very 
cautious in selecting its candidates, 
be induced to recommend you. The 
affair of the jewels would be raked 
up—your vindication disputed, de- 
nied—the fact that for so many 
years you have acquiesced in that 
charge without taking steps to refute 
it—your antecedents, even apart 
from that charge—your present want 
of property (M. Enguerrand tells 
me your income is but moderate) 
—the absence of all previous repute 
in public life. No; relinquish the 
idea of political contest—it would 
expose you to inevitable mortifica- 
tions, to a failure that would evwen 
jeopardise the admission to the sa- 
lons which you are now gaining. 
You could not be a Government 
candidate.” 

“Granted. I may have no desire 
to be one; but an opposition candi- 
date, one of the Liberal party ?” 

“As an Imperialist,” said Hen- 
nequin, smiling gravely, ‘“‘ ard hold- 
ing the office | do, it would not 
become me to encourage a candidate 
against the Emperor's Government. 
But speaking with the frankness 
you solicit, Ishould say that your 
chances there are infinitely worse. 
The opposition are in a pitiful min- 
ority—the most eminent of the 
Liberals can scarcely gain seats for 
themselves ; great local popularity 
or property, high established repute 
for established patriotism, or proved 


CHAPTER 


The weeks glided on. Isaura’s MS. 
had passed into print; it came out 
in the French fashion of feudletons 
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talents of oratory and statesmanship, 
are essential qualifications for a seat 
in the opposition, and even these do 
not suffice for a third of the persons 
who possess them. Be again what 
you were before, the hero of salons 
remote from the turbulent vulgarity 
of politics.” 

*‘T am answered. Thank you 
once more. The service [ rendered 
you once is requited now.” 

“No, indeed—no; but will you 
dine with me quietly to-day, and 
allow me to present to you my wife 
and two children, born since we 
parted? Isay to-day, for to-morrow 
I return to my Préfecture.” 

“T am infinitely obliged by your 
invitation, but to-day I dine with 
the Count de Beauvilliers to meet 
some of the Corps Diplomatique. 1 
must. make good my place in the 
salons, since you so clearly show me 
that I have no chance of one in the 
Legislature—unless “ 

“Unless what ?” 

“Unless there happen one of 
those revolutions in which the scum 
comes uppermost.” 

“No fear of that. The subter- 
ranean barracks and railway have 
ended for ever the rise of the scum 
—the reign of the canaille and its 
barricades.” 

“Adieu, my dear Hannequin. 
My respectful hommages @ Madame.” 

After that day the writings of 
Pierre Firmin in ‘Le Sens Com- 
mun,’ though still keeping within 
the pale of the law, became more 
decidedly hostile to the Imperial 
system, still without committing 
their author to any definite pro- 
gramme of the sort of government 
that should succeed it. 


Iv. 
—a small detachment at atime. A 


previous flourish of trumpets by 
Savarin and the clique at his com- 
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mand insured it attention, if not 
from the general public, at least 
from critical and literary coteries. 
Before the fourth instalment ap- 
peared it had outgrown the patron- 
age of the coteries; it seized hold of 
the public. It was not in the last 
school in fashion; incidents were 
not crowded and violent—they were 
few and simple, rather appertaining 
to an elder school, in which poetry 
of sentiment and grace of diction 
prevailed. That very resemblance 
to old favourites gave it the attrac- 
tion of novelty. In a word, it ex- 
cited a pleased admiration, and great 
curiosity was felt as to the author- 
ship. When it oozed out that it 
was by the young lady whose future 
success in the musical world had 
been so sanguinely predicted by all 
who had heard her sing, the interest 
wonderfully increased. Petitions to 
be introduced to her acquaintance 
were showered upon Savarin : before 
she scarcely realised hey dawning 
fame, she was drawn from her quiet 
home and retired habits; she was 
yétée and courted in the literary 
circle of which Savarin was a chief. 
That circle fouched, on one side, 
Bohemia; on the other, that realm 
of politer fashion which, in every 
intellectual metropolis, but espe- 
cially in Paris, seeks to gain bor- 
rowed light from luminaries in art 
and letters. But the very admira- 
tion she obtained somewhat de- 
pressed, somewhat troubled her; 
after all, it did not differ from that 
which was at her command as a 
singer. 

Qn the one hand, she shrank 
instinctively from the caresses of 
female authors and the familiar 
greetings of male authors, who 
frankly lived in philosophical dis- 
dain of the conventions respected 
by sober, decorous mortals. On the 
other hand, in the civilities of those 
who, while they courted a rising 
celebrity, still held their habitual 
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existence apart from the artistic 
world, there was a certain air of con- 
descension, of patronage towards 
the young stranger with no other 
protector but Signora Venosta, the 
ci-devant public singer, and who 
had made her début in a journal 
edited by M. Gustave Rameau, 
which, however disguised by exag- 
gerated terms of praise, wounded 
her pride of woman in flattering her 
vanity as author. Among this latter 
set were wealthy, high-born men, 
who addressed her as woman—as 
woman beautiful and young—with 
words of gallantry that implied love, 
but certainly no thought of marriage: 
many of the most ardent were in- 
deed married already. But once 
launched into the thick of Parisian 
hospitalities, it was difficult to draw 
back. The Venosta wept at the 
thought of missing some lively 
soirée, and Savarin laughed at her 
shrinking fastidiousness as that of a 
child’s ignorance of the world. But 
still she had her mornings to her- 
self; and in those mornings, de- 
voted to the continuance of her 
work (for the commencement was in 
print before a third was completed) 
she forgot the commonplace world 
that received her in the evenings. 
Insensibly to herself the tone of this 
work had changed as it proceeded. 
1t had begun seriously, indeed, but 
in the seriousness there was a cer- 
tain latent joy. It might be the joy 
of having found vent of utterance; 
it might be rather a joy still more 
latent, inspired by the remem- 
brance of Graham’s words and 
looks, and by the thought that 
she had renounced all idea of 
the professional career which he had 
evidently disapproved. Life then 
seemed to her a bright possession. 
We have seen that she had begun 
her roman without planning how it 
should end. She had, however, then 
meant it to end, somehow cr other, 
happily. Now the lustre had gone 
dl 
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from life—the tone of the work was 
saddened—it foreboded a tragic close. 
But for the general reader it became, 
with every chapter, still more inter- 
esting ; the poor child had a singu- 
larly musical gift of style—a music 
which lent itself naturally to pathos. 
Every very young writer knows how 
his work, if one of feeling, will colour 
itself from the views of some truth 
in his innermost self; and in propor- 
tion as it does so, how his absorp- 
tion in the work increases, tiJl it be- 
comes part and parcel of his own 
mind and heart. The presence of a 
hidden sorrow may change the fate of 
the beings he has created, and guide 
to the grave those whom, in a happier 
vein, he would have united at the al- 
tar. It is not till a later stage of expe- 
rience and art that the writer escapes 
from the influence of his individual 
personality, and lives in existences 
that take no colourings from his own. 
Genius usually must pass through 
the subjective process before it gains 
the objective. Even a Shakespeare 
represents himself in the Sonnets 
before no trace of himself is visible 
in a Falstaff or a Lear. 

No news of the Englishman—not 
aword. Isaura could not but feel 
that in his words, his looks, that 
day in her own garden, and those 
yet happier days at Enghien, there 
had been more than friendship: 
there had been love—love enough 
to justify her own pride in whisper- 
ing to herself, “And I love too.” 
But then that last parting! how 
changed he was—how cold! She 
conjectured that jealousy of Rameau 
might, in some degree, account for 
the coldness when he first entered 
the room, but surely not when he 
left ; surely not when she had over- 
passed the reserve of her sex, and 
implied by signs rarely misconstrued 
by those who love, that he had no 
cause for jealousy of another. Yet 
he had gone—parted with her point- 
edly as a friend, a mere friend. 
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How foolish she had been to think 
this rich ambitious foreigner could 
ever have meant to be more! In 
the occupation of her work she 
thought to banish his image; but 
in that work the image was never 
absent; there were passages in which 
she pleadiugly addressed it, and then 
would cease abruptly, stifled by pas- 
sionate tears. Still she fancied that 
the work would reurtite them ; that 
in its pages he would hear her voice 
and comprehend her heart.. And 
thus all praise of the work became 
very, very dear to her. 

At last, after many. weeks, Savarin 
heard from Graham. The letter was 
dated Aix-la-Chapelle, et which the 
Englishman said he might yet be 
some time detained. In the letter 
Graham spoke chiefly of the new 
journal; in polite compliment of 
Savarin’s own effusions; in mixed 
praise and condemnation of the 
political and social article signed 
Pierre Frmin—praise of their in- 
tellectual power, condemnation of 
their moral cynicism. ‘‘ The writer,” 
he said, ‘‘reminds me of a passage 
in which Montesquieu gompares the 
heathen philosophers to those plants 
which the earth produces in places 
that have never seen the heavens. 
The soil of his experience does not 
grow a single belief; and as no com- 
munity can exist without a belief of 
some kind, so a politician without 
belief can but help to destroy; he 
cannot reconstruct. Such writers 
corrupt a society ; they do not re- 
form a system.” He closed his let- 
ter with a reference to Isaura: “ Do, 
in your reply, my dear Savarin, tell 
me something about your friends 
Signora Venosta and the Signorina, 
whose work, so far as yet published, 
1 have read with admiring astonish- 
ment at the power of a female writer 
so young to rival the veteran prac- 
titioners of fiction in the creation of 
interest in imaginary characters, and 
in sentiments which, if they appear 
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somewhat over-romantic and ex- 
aggerated, still touch very fine 
chords in human nature not awak- 
ened in our trite everyday exis- 
tence. I presume that the beauty 
of the roman has been duly appreci- 
ated by a public so refined as the 
Parisian, and that the name of the 
author is generally known. No 
doubt she is now much the rage of 
the literary circles, and her career as 
a writer may be considered fixed. 
Pray present my congratulations to 
the Signorina when you see her.” 
Savarin had been in receipt of 
this letter some days before he call- 
ed on Isaura, and carelessly showed 
it to her. She took it to the win- 
dow to read, in order to conceal the 
trembling of her hands. In a few 
minutes she returned it silently. 
“Those Englishmen,” said Sava- 
rin, ‘‘have not the art of compli- 
ment. JI am by no means flattered 
by what he says of my trifles, and 
I daresay you are still less pleased 
with this chilly praise of your 
charming tale; but the man means 
to be civil.” 
“ Certainly,’ 
faintly. 
“Only think of Rameau,” re. 
sumed Savarin; ‘‘on the strength 
of his salary in the ‘Sens Commun,’ 
and on the chdteaur en Espagne 
which he constructs thereon—he 
has already furnished an apartment 
in the Chaussée d’Antin, and talks 
of setting up a coupé in order to 
maintain the dignity of letters when 
he goes to dine with the duchesses 
who are some day or other to invite 
him. Yet I admire his self-con- 
fidence, though I laugh at it. A 
man gets on by a spring in his own 
mechanism, and he should always 
keep it wound up. Rameau will 
make a figure. I used to pity him. 
I begin to respect ; nothing succeeds 
like success. But I see I am spoil- 
ing your morning. Au revoir, mon 
enfant.” 


’ 


said Isaura, smiling 


Left alone, Isaura brooded in a 
sort of mournful wonderment over 
the words referring to herself in 
Graham’s letter. Read though but 
once, she knew them by heart, 
What! did he consider those char- 
acters she had represented, as wholly 
imaginary ? In one—the most pro- 
minent, the most attractive—could 
he detect no likeness to himself ? 
What! did he consider so “over- 
romantic. and exaggerated ’—senti- 
ments which couched appeals from 
her heart to his? Alas! in matters 
of sentiment it is the misfortune of 
us men that even the most refined 
of us oftén grate upon some senti- 
ment in a woman, though she may 
not be romantic—not romantic at 
all, as people go,—some sentiment 
which she thought must be so ob- 
vious, if we cared a straw about her, 
and which, though we prize her 
above the Indies, is, by our dim, 
horn-eyed, masculine vision, undis- 
cernible. It may be something in 
itself the airiest of trifles: the anni- 
versary of a day in which the first 
kiss was interchanged, nay, of a 
violet gathered, a misunderstanding . 
cleared up; and of that anniversary 
we remember no more than we do of 
our bells and coral. But she—she 
remembers it; it is no bells and 
coral to her. Of course, much is to 
be said in excuse of man, brute 
though he be. Consider the multi- 
plicity of his occupations, the prac- 
tical nature of his cares. But grant- 
ing the validity of all such excuse, 
there is in man an original obtuse- 
ness of fibre as regards sentiment 
in comparison with the delicacy of 
woman's. It comes, perhaps, from 
the same hardness of constitution 
which forbids us the luxury of ready 
tears. Thus it is very difficult for 
the wisest man to understand 
thoroughly a woman. Goethe says 
somewhere that the highest genius 
in man must have much of the 
woman in it. If this be true, the 
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highest genius alone in man can 
comprehend and explain the nature 
of woman ; because it is not remote 
from him, but an integral part of 
his masculine self. I am not sure, 
however, that it necessitates the 
highest genius, but rather a special 
idiosynerasy in genius which the 
highest may or may not have. I 
think Sophocles a higher genius 
than Euripides ; but Euripides has 
that idiosyncrasy, and Sophocles 
not. I doubt whether women 
would accept Goethe as their inter- 
preter with the same readiness with 
which they would accept Schiller. 
Shakespeare, no doubt, excels all 
poets in the comprehension of 
women, in his sympathy with them 
in the woman-part of his nature 
which Goethe ascribes to the highest 
genius; but, putting aside that 


‘monster,’ I do not remember any 
English poet whom we should con- 
sider conspicuously eminent in that 
lore, unless it be the prose poet, 
nowadays generally underrated and 


little read, who wrote the letters of 
Clarissa Harlowe. I say all this 
in vindication of Graham Vane, if, 
though a very clever man in his 
way, and by no means uninstructed 
in human nature, he had utterly 
failed in comprehending the myster- 
ies which to this poor woman-child 
seemed to need no key for one who 
really loved her. But we have said 
somewhere before in this book that 
music speaks in a language which 
cannot explain itself except in music. 
So speaks, in the human heart, much 
which is akin to music. Fiction (that 
is, poetry, whether in form of rhyme 
or prose) speaks thus pretty often. 
A reader must be more commonplace 
than, I trust, my gentle readers are, 
if he suppose that when Isaura sym- 
bolised the real hero of her thoughts 
in the fabled hero of her romance, 
she depicted him as one of whom 
the world could say, ‘“‘ That is Gra- 
ham Vane.” I doubt if even a male 
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poet would so vulgarise any woman 
whom he thoroughly reverenced and 
loved. She is too sacred to him 
to be thus unveiled to the public 
stare; as the sweetest of all ancient 
love-poets says well— 

* Qui sapit in tacito gaudeat ille sinu.’ 


But a girl, a girl in her first 
untold timid love, to let the world 
know, ‘‘that is the man I love and 
would die for! ”—if such a girl be, 
she has no touch of the true woman- 
genius, and certainly she and Isaura 
have nothing in common. Well, 
then, in Isaura’s invented hero, 
though she saw the archetypal form 
of Graham Vane—saw' him as in 
her young, vague, romantic dreams, 
idealised, beautified, transfigured,— 
he would have been the vainest 
of men if he had seen therein 
the reflection of himself. On the 
contrary, he said, in the spirit of 
that jealousy to which he was too 
prone, “ Alas! this, then, is some 
ideal, already seen perhaps, com- 
pared to which how commonplace 
am I!” and thus persuading himself, 
no wonder that the sentiments sur- 
rounding this unrecoenised archetype 
appeared to him_ over-romantic. 
His taste acknowledged the beauty 
of form which clothed them; his 
heart envied the ideal that inspired 
them. But they seemed so remote 
from him; they put the dream-land 
of the writer farther and farther from 
his work-day real life. 

In this frame of mind, then, he 
had written to Savarin, and the an- 
swer he received hardened it still 
more. Savarin had replied, as was 
his laudable wont in correspondence, 
the very day he received Graham’s 
letter, and therefore before he had 
even seen Isaura. In his reply, he 
spoke much of the success her work 
had obtained; of the invitations 
showered upon her, and the sensa- 
tion she caused in the salons ; of her 
future career, with hope that she 
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might even rival Madame de Grant- 
mesnil some day, when her ideas be- 
came emboldened by maturer expe- 
rience, and a closer study of that 
model of eloquent style,—saying 


that the young editor was evidently 
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becoming enamoured of his fair con- 
tributor; and that Madame Savarin 
had ventured the prediction that 
the Signorina’s roman would end in 
the death of the heroine, and the 
marriage of the writer. 


CHAPTER Y. 


And still the weeks glided on: 
autumn succeeded to summer, the 
winter to autumn; the season of 
Paris was at its height. The wondrous 
Capital seemed to repay its Imperial 
embellisher by the splendour and the 
joy of its fétes, But the smiles on 
the face of Paris were hypocritical 
and hollow. The Empire itself had 
passed out of fashion. Grave men 
and impartial observers felt anxious. 
Napoléon had renounced les idées 
Napoléoniennes. He was _ passing 
into the category of constitutional 
sovereigns, and reigning, not by his 
old undivided prestige, but by the 
grace of party. The press was free 
to circulate complaints as to the 
past and demands as to the future, 
beneath which the present reeled— 
ominous of earthquake. People 
asked themselves if it were possible 
that the Empire could coexist with 
forms of government not imperial, 
yet not genuinely constitutional, 
with a majority daily yielding to a 
minority. The basis of universal 
suffrage was sapped. About this 
time the articles in the ‘ Sens Com- 
mun,’ signed Pierre Firmin, were 
creating not only considerable sen- 
sation, but marked effect on opinion : 
and the sale of the journal was 
immense. 

Necessarily the repute and the 
position of Gustave Rameau, as the 
avowed editor of this potent journal, 
rose with its success. Nor only his 
repute and position; bank-notes of 
considerable value were transmitted 
to him by the publisher, with the 
brief statement that they were sent 


by the sole proprietor of the paper 
as the editor's fair share of profit. 
The proprietor was never named, 
but Rameau took it for granted that 
it was M. Lebeau. M. Lebeau he 
had never seen since the day he had 
brought him the list of contributors, 
and was then referred to the pub- 
lisher, whom he supposed M. Lebeau 
had secured, and received the first 
quarter of his salary in advance. 
The salary was a trifle compared to 
the extra profits thus generously 
volunteered. He called at Lebeau’s 
office, and saw only the clerk, who 
said that his chef was abroad. 
Prosperity produced a marked 
change for the better, if not in the 
substance of Rameau’s character, at 
least in his manners and social con- 
verse. He no longer exhibited that 
restless envy of rivals, which is the 
most repulsive symptom of vanity 
diseased. He pardoned Isaura her 
success; nay, he was even pleased 
at it. The nature of her work did 
not clash with his own kind of 
writing. It was so _ thoroughly 
womanlike, that one could not com- 
pare it to a man’s. Moreover, that 
success had contributed largely to 
the profits by which he had benefit- 
ed, and to his renown as editor of 
the journal which accorded place to 
this new-found genius. But there 
was a deeper and more potent cause 
for sympathy with the success of his 
fair young contributor. He had im- 
perceptibly glided into love with her 
—a love very different from that with 
which poor Julie Caumartin flattered 
herself she had inspired the young 
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poet. Isaura was one of those wo- 
men for whom, even in natures the 
least chivalric, love—however ar- 
dent—cannot fail to be accompanied 
with a certain reverence,—the rev- 
erence with which the ancient 
knighthood, in its love for women, 
honoured the ideal purity of woman- 
hood itself. Till then Rameau had 
never revered any one. 

On her side, brought so frequently 
into communication with the young 
conductor of the journal in which she 
wrote, Isaura entertained for him a 
friendly, almost sister-like affection. 

I do not think that, even if she 
had never known the Englishman, 
she would have really become in 
love with Rameau, despite the pic- 
turesque beauty of his countenance, 
and the congeniality of literary 
pursuits; but perhaps she might 
have fancied herself in love with 
him. And till one, whether man 
or woman, has known real love, 
fancy is readily mistaken for it. 
But little as she had seen of Gra- 
ham, and that little not in itself 
wholly favourable to him, she knew 
in her heart of hearts that his image 
would never be replaced by one 
equally dear. Perhaps in those 
qualities that placed him in opposi- 
tion to her she felt his attractions. 
The poetical in woman exaggerates 
the worth of the practical in man. 
Still for Rameau her exquisitely 
kind and sympathising nature con- 
ceived one of those sentiments which 
in woman are almost angel-like. 
We have seen in her letters to 
Madame de Grantmesnil that from 
the first he inspired her with a 
compassionate interest; then the 
compassion was checked by her per- 
ception of his more unamiable and 
envious attributes. But now those 
attributes, if still existent, had 
ceased to be apparent to her, and 
the compassion became unalloyed. 
Indeed, it was thus so far increased, 
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that it was impossible for any friend- 
ly observer to look at the beautiful 
face of this youth, prematurely 
wasted and worn, without the kind- 
liness of pity. His prosperity had 
brightened and sweetened the ex- 
pression of that face, but it had not 
effaced the vestiges of decay; rather 
perhaps deepened them, for the 
duties of his post necessitated a 
regular labour, to which he had 
been unaccustomed, and the regular 
labour necessitated, or seemed to 
him to necessitate, an increase of 
fatal stimulants. He imbibed ab- 
sinthe with everything he drank, 
and to absinthe he united opium. 
This, of course, Isaura knew not, 
any more than she knew of his 
liaison with the ‘Ondine’ of his 
muse; she saw only the increasing 
delicacy of his face and form, con- 
trasted by his increased geniality 
and liveliness of spirits, and the 
contrast saddened her. Intellectu- 
ally, too, she felt for him compassion. 
She recognised and respected in 
him the yearnings of a genius too 
weak to perform a tithe of what, in 
the arrogance of youth, it promised 
to its ambition. She saw, too, those 
struggles between a higher and a 
lower self, to which a weak degree 
of genius, united with a strong de- 
gree of arrogance, is so often sub- 
jected. Perhaps she overestimated 
the degree of genius, and what, if 
rightly guided, it could do; but 
she did, in the desire of her own 
heavenlier instinct, aspire to guide 
it heavenward. And as if she were 
twenty years older than himself, she 
obeyed that desire in remonstrating 
and warning and urging, and the 
young man took all these ‘ preach- 
ments’ with a pleased submissive 
patience. Such, as the new year 
dawned upon the grave of the old 
one, was the position between these 
two. And nothing more was heard 
from Graham Vane. 
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Tue work which Colonel Wrottes- 
ley undertook to perform was both 
creditable and becoming; and credi- 
tably to himself, as well as honestly 
towards his readers, he has accom- 
plished it. In the life of his distin- 
guished father-in-law, he has given 
us one of the most charming pieces 
of biography which it has been our 
good fortune of late years to encoun- 
ter. Nodoubt the materials at his 
disposal were both ample and excel- 
lent. A journal kept through many 
years of active service in the field, 
by one who played no inconsiderable 
part in the transactions which he de- 
scribes, can hardly fail, under any cir- 
cumstances, to be interesting. And 
if it be interspersed with criticisms, 
not arising out of information ob- 
tained after the event, but based 
upon what an intelligent observer 
sees and hears while each separate 
operation is in progress, then they 
who follow its details will read as 
much with a view to instruction as 
to amusement. Such a journal of 
the great contest in the Peninsula 
Sir John Burgoyne kept, and Colonel 
Wrottesley has with equal judgment 
and taste given it to the public ex- 
actly as it was written.” Not is it 
thus alone that he has made the gal- 
lant old soldier his own biographer. 
As time sped on, sweeping from the 
stage of life one after another the 
giants whom the wars of the French 
Revolution had reared up, Sir John 
Burgoyne, wellnigh the last survi- 
vor of the race, found his opinion 
sought for, on every military sub- 
ject, almost as much by foreign Gov- 
ernments and their representatives 
as by his own. Thus, when the 
breach with Russia became immi- 


nent, he was called upon to advise, 
not in Downing Street only, but at 
the Tuileries. Thus, when the Cri- 
mean war came to an end, General 
Todtleben, his old opponent, acting 
for the Russian Government, entered 
with him into a friendly and profes- 
sional controversy. Colonel Brial- 
mont likewise, well known in this 
country as the able historian of Wel- 
lington’s military career, appealed to 
him for advice and support, when 
opposed by a commission of Belgian 
engineers in his plans for the fortifi- 
cation of Antwerp. And American 
generals opened their minds to him 
during their civil war, discussing 
freely their own and their opponents’ 
manceuvres, and accounting as they 
best could for the comparatively 
trivial results that, up to the very 
last campaign, attended both their 
failures and successes. All the let- 
ters and memoranda arising out of 
these references have been preserved; 
and—together with notes of his own 
services in Ireland as President of the 
Board of Works, his confidential 
despatches from Turkey and Sebasto- 
pol, both before and after the com- 
mencement of hostilities, his pleasant 
description of jétes at Paris, Com- 
piégne, Windsor, and elsewhere, and 
his large and miscellaneous corre- 
spondence with men eminent both 
in literature and science—they con- 
stitute such a mass of curious and 
valuable materials as seldom come 
into the possession of the most fa- 
voured of biographers. Let us not, 
however, be misunderstood. Where 
there is neither tact in seleeting nor 
skill to use aright what is chosen, a 
superabundance even of the best ma- 
terials is just as apt to confuse as to 
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prove of service to a writer. Hap- 
pily Colonel Wrottesley has shown 
himself to be deficient in ‘neither of 
these qualities, and the result is, as 
we have just said, one of the most 
interesting and instructive pieces of 
biography which has appeared for 
many a long day. 

Among the soldiers and politicians 
of the earlier reign of George IIL, 
not the least distinguished in many 
respects was Lieutenant - General 
John Burgoyne. His failure at Sa- 
ratoga, occasioned less through his 
own shortcomings than those of 
others, threw indeed a cloud over a 
military reputation which, prior to 
that calamity, had been more than 
respectable. Great, however, as the 
misfortune was, it neither lost for 
the prisoner on parole the good opin- 
ion of his friends, nor caused society 
to turn its back upon the somewhat 
florid speaker in the House of Com- 
mons—and the brilliant author, as a 
century ago he was esteemed to be, 
of ‘The Lord of the Manor,’ and 
‘The Heiress.’ When a Westminster 
schoolboy, General Burgoyne had be- 
come the sworn friend of Edward, 
twelfth Earl of Derby, then Lord 
Stanley. This led to an intimacy 
with the family, which the soldier 
of fortune somewhat abused by elop- 
ing with Lady Charlotte, his friend’s 
youngest sister. But the incident, 
whatever may have been thought of 
it by the parents of the bride, seems 
not to have interrupted for a moment 
the kindly feelings of her brother to- 
wards the bridegroom. Lady Char- 
lotte died without issue, in 1776. A 
year or two afterwards the widower 
formed an illicit connection with a 
professional singer, who lived with 
him till his death in 1792, and whom, 
with her four children, he left abso- 
lutely penniless. 

Of these four children, the sub- 
ject of this memoir was the eldest. 
The day of his birth is not given, 
but we learn that he was baptised in 
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the parish church of St. Ann’s, So- 
ho, on the 15th of August 1782, and 
that he received the name of John 
Fox Burgoyne—Charles James Fox, 
the great Whig statesman, standing 
as one of his sponsors. 

General Burgoyne, as we have 
seen, died in 1792. He had made 
provision, as he thought, in his will 
for the children and their mother; 
but when his affairs came to be in- 
vestigated, there were debts more 
than sufficient to swallow up all 
the assets, and mother and chil- 
dren were thrown upon the world. 
Nobly and generously Lord Derby 
came forward to supply to the 
orphans the place of a father. He 
assumed at once the entire charge 
of their maintenance, removed them 
from their mother’s care, and treated 
them ever afterwards as if they had 
been the lawful offspring of his 
sister, not the illegitimate children 
of her husband. 

The subject of the present memoir 
was sent at first to be educated under 
a private tutor at Cambridge. With 
him he remained for about a year, 
after which he was removed to Eton, 
and subsequently, in 1796, to the 
Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich. His biographer tells us that 
all this while the boy was gentle 
wellnigh to timidity, and accounts 
for the circumstance by reference 
to the state of dependence on the 
bounty of strangers of which, from 
early years, he had been painfully 
conscious. There may be some truth 
in this surmise; yet, on the whole, 
we are inciined to attribute the in- 
firmity—for an infirmity it was— 
much more to constitutional diffi- 
dence than to any association of 
ideas, of which, to say the truth, we 
can discover no trace, either in his 
own letters or in those of his friends. 
Be the causes of the phenomenon, 
however, what they may, nothing 
can be more certain than that this 
distrust of his own powers, which 
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is represented as colouring the 
youth’s academic career, never en- 
tirely ceased to be present with the 
man throughout a long and useful 
life. In doubtful and difficult cir- 
cumstances occurring over and over 
again, no human being ever took 
clearer views of what ought to be 
done, or expressed them more dis- 
tinctly ; yet, in every instance, as it 
would seem, he gave way when 
strenuously opposed, and, retaining 
his own opinions, which were almost 
always sound, consented to act in 
contravention of them. There might 
be weakness in this. There doubt- 
less was, but it was a weakness 
both loyal and amiable. Had he 
been less modest he might have 
filled a larger space in the world’s 
esteem; but in this case; the ap- 
plause of the crowd would have 
been purchased at the expense of 
those very qualities which rendered 
him so much an object of personal 
love to his friends and associates. 

Young Burgoyne’s first commis- 
sion, as lieutenant in the Royal 
Engineers, bears date the 29th of 
August 1798. By a curious coin- 
cidence, the first professional duty 
which he was called upon to per- 
form was to assist in fortifying the 
western heights at Dover; and he 
lived to complete the works, as 
Director-General of Fortifications, 
just seventy years afterwards—i. ¢., 
in 1868. 

In 1800 our young soldier found 
himself under orders to proceed to 
Egypt with a force, of which Gene- 
ral Abercromby was at the head. 
He did not, however, get further on 
that occasion than Malta, of which 
the French were then in possession, 
and in the blockade and capture of 
the forts commanding which he was 
employed. ‘There he subsequently 
remained, serving as aide-de-camp to 
General Fox till the peace of 1802, 
when he obtained leave of absence, 
and made a tour through Egypt, 
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Turkey, and Greece. Young as he 
was, he appears to have travelled 
with his eyes and ears open; for 
the information which he commu- 
nicated on his return respecting the 
intrigues of the French in the East 
was considered so valuable that the 
Governor at once transmitted it to 
Downing Street. The result was 
a second expedition by-and-by to 
Egypt, in which Burgoyne, now 
promoted to a captaincy, took part,, 
but which unhappily failed, partly 
because the force employed was in- 
sufficient, partly because the enter- 
prise was not conducted with the-. 
skill and judgment necessary to 
insure success. 

During 1806, and part of 1807, 
Captain Burgoyne served in Sicily. 
In December of the latter year he 
was recalled to England in order to 
accompany, as Commanding En- 
gineer, a force which was about to 
proceed to Sweden under Sir John 
Moore. Of the adventures of that 
little army and of its leader, as well 
as of the Government and people of 
Sweden, Burgoyne’s journal gives 
a curious and interesting account. 
But we cannot stop to analyse it, 
because greater events were at hand, 
with the whole of which, from the 
landing of Sir John Moore’s division 
in Mondego Bay, down to the ter- 
mination of hostilities in 1814, our 
hero was constantly mixed up. 

In the sufferings and dangers 
that attended Sir John Moore’s 
memorable retreat, Captain Bur- 
goyne had his full share. He it 
was who, after mining the bridge 
over the Esla, held it till the British 
army had crossed over, and then blew 
it up, just as the French were de- 
scending from the opposite heights 
to force a passage. He was not, in- 
deed, present at the battle of Corunna, 
because his line of retreat lay in a 
different direction; but he lost his 
horses, his baggage, and all else that 
he possessed, and returned to Eng- 
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land with the light division from 
Vigo, rendered all but totally deaf 
by the hardships which he had 
undergone. Again Lord Derby 
came forward like a father, to com- 
fort and sustain him. Immediately 
on reaching London he received a 
letter from his noble friend enclos- 
ing a draft upon Drummond’s, and 
begging him to apply without 
scruple for further pecuniary aid, 
should it be required. Nothing 
can be more touching or in better 
taste than the letters which passed 
on both sides, and which Colonel 
Wrottesley has with great propriety 
given at length. Burgoyne’s journal 
shows, likewise, that the sufferings 
of the campaign were all forgotten 
during the pleasant weeks which 
he spent, partly at the Oaks, one 
of Lord Derby’s country residences, 
and partly in London. There, 
among other sights, he witnessed 
the burning of Drury Lane theatre ; 
but his services were soon required 
on a larger field, and he went forth 


again, to enter upon a life of mili- 
tary adventure, which, beginning in 


Lisbon, suffered no _ interruption 
till it carried him to the blockade 
of Bayonne and the first abdica- 
tion of Napoleon. 

Our readers would scarcely thank 
us, we suspect, if, from the volume 
now lying open on our table, we 
were to draw for them a sketch of 
the war, as it was waged sixty years 
ago in Spain and Portugal. Much 
more to the purpose it will be if, 
referring such as are curious in this 
matter to Burgoyne’s journal itself, 
wherein are jotted down both the 
movements of columns and_ the 
personal adventures of the diarist, 
we content ourselves with making 
one or two extracts, such as shall 
show not only what the writer 
said and did in the performance of 
his duty, but the light in which 
some of the great Duke’s military 
operations presented themselves to 
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a mind not naturally prone to find 
fault with those in authority. For 
ourselves, we offer no opinion with 
regard to the justice or injustice 
of some of these criticisms, though 
the first, which we now proceed to 
transcribe, is undoubtedly at vari- 
ance in one important particular 
with the spirit of what the writer 
had himself previously stated, and 
is opposed in other respects to all 
history. He has told the story 
of the passage of the Douro some- 
what: incorrectly as regards the 
means that were employed to 
achieve it. He goes on to express 
an opinion upon the entire opera- 
tion in the following terms :— 


‘The first thing that strikes one in this 
business is the little previous prepara- 
tion. Why Beresford, whose object was 
evidently to impede the retreat of the 
enemy, take up his time, and divert 
him sufficiently to enable the main 
body to be close at his heels and attack 
him, was not allowed more time to 
seize upon important points, destroy 
bridges, &c.; and why Romana was 
not acquainted in time with the opera- 
tions about to be undertaken against 
Soult, when he would have been very 
happy to have lent a hand to so impor- 
taut an undertaking; and though his 
undisciplined troops may have been 
very unequal to meet the French in 
the open field, no one will say they 
were not very adequate to a war of 
posts in broken wild country, and es- 
pecially against these already harassed 
dispirited troops. 

“As regards the immediate work of 
attacking Oporto, it has been shown 
that the General had information on 
the morning of the 12th that a body of 
the enemy had left Oporto and taken 
the road to Valongo very early that 
morning; that the floating bridge at 
Oporto had been blown up in the 
night, but that at from four to eight 
miles above there were plenty of boats 
and every facility to pass the river. 
From these considerations it would ap- 
pear the most military mode of pro- 
ceeding would have been to have sent 
asmall corps direct to Oporto to amuse 
the enemy while the main body crossed 
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the river at Aventes. Had this been 
done the French army would have been 
divided in two, the rear-guard left in 
the town easily cut off, and the retreat 
of the remainder consequently more 
difficult. But then the brilliant 
achievement of forcing the passage of 
a considerable river in the presence 
of an enemy would have been lost. 

“There is another point open to 
criticism — viz., the want of celerity 
with which a flying dispirited enemy 
was hurried,’ &c. &c. 


The only remark which we care 
to hazard on the first of these criti- 
cisms is, that if there were abundance 
of boats four or five miles higher 
up the stream, there were, likewise, 
with General Murray troops enough 
to fill them, and that further 
to divide his army appeared to 
Sir Arthur Wellesley undesirable. 
With respect to the second, it must 
be borne in mind that the English 
army was composed mainly of very 
young men—most of them recently 
recruited — of whom Captain Bur- 
goyne himself, after seeing them 
passed in review, says: ‘‘ The army 
is not so fine an one as I have been 
accustomed to see,—most of them 
very young soldiers;” while ‘ the 
Portuguese made a very bad figure 
indeed, — cannot march, —the men 
particularly small.” With troops 
of this description rapid movements 
are most distressing, as, indeed, was 
shown by the numbers who broke 
down during this campaign. Sir 
Arthur also pretty well accounted 
for the escape of the enemy 
when he said in his despatch— 
“It is obvious, that if an army 
throws away all its cannon, equip- 
ments, and baggage, and everything 
which can strengthen it, and can 
enable it to act together as a body, 
and abandons all those who are en- 
titled to its protection, but add to 
its weight and impede its progress, 
it must be able to march by roads 
through which it cannot be followed 
with any prospect of being over- 
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taken by an army which has not 
made these sacrifices.” 

In all the sieges which occurred 
during the progress of the war, Bur- 
goyne took a leading part. He 
seems, indeed, to have been the first 
officer of his corps who, in the ab- 
sence of a body of drilled sappers, 
trained the soldiers of the line both 
to sap and mine. Lieut.-Col. 
Fletcher makes special mention of 
this circumstance in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Inspector-General of 
Fortifications ; and Captain (after- 
wards Sir C. P.) Pasley, himself the 
originator of the corps of sappers 
and miners, also refers to it: ‘* The 
sappers we lately employed,” says 
the former, “‘were taken from the 
8d Division, and had received such 
instruction as time and means af- 
forded, under Captain Burgoyne.” 
“TI congratulate you,” writes the 
latter, “ upon the honour which 
you will have of being the officer 
who trained the first sappers in 
the British service that ever acted 
against an enemy.” 

Burgoyne, now promoted to the 
rank of major by brevet, was at- 
tached, at the siege of Badajos, to 
the 3d, Picton’s, Division. He de- 
scribes vividly, in his journal, the 
escalade of the castle, by which the 
place was taken. But we prefer 
giving an extract from a description 
of the same operation, by Captain 
M‘Carty of the 50th Regiment, who 
acted under Burgoyne as Assistant- 
Engineer, and gives details which 
we confess are new to us. Colonel 
Wrottesley has printed them in his 
work, 


“On the 6th (of April) all mind 
were anxious for the advance, and or- 
ders were issued for the attack at ten 
o'clock that night. I again, with Major 
Burgoyne, attended by appointment 
General Picton at eight o'clock P.M. 
General Kempt and several others were 
there. General Picton, having  ex- 
plained his arrangements and given 
his orders, pulled out his watch, and 
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said, ‘It is time, gentlemen, to go ;’ and 
added, emphatically, ‘some persons are 
of opinion that the attack on the castle 
will not succeed; but I will forfeit my 
life if it does not.’ We returned to the 
engineer depot, where the fatigue-par- 
ties and others had assembled, to receive 
ladders, axes, &c., which General Pic- 
ton superintended himself, and repeat- 
ed to them some directions. He then 
asked, ‘Whois to show me the way?’ 
and Major Burgoyne presented me to 
him. When the General had sent off 
the parties, he turned to me —‘ Now, 
sir, lam going to my division,’ and rode 
away. I followed, and soon lost sight 
of him in the dark; but pursuing the 
same direction (not knowing where the 
direction was), I fortunately arrived at 
the division, which was drawn up in 
column between two hills, at the dis- 
tance, I supposed, of three miles, and 
quite out of sight of Badajos. General 
Picton having addressed each of the 
brigades, he returned to the head of 
the division, ordered the march, and 
said tome, ‘ Now, sir, which way are 
we to go? We proceeded a consider- 
able distance, and again came within 
sight of the fortress, the lights of 
which were altered and much extended. 
I was to conduct the division to a cer- 
tain point in the trenches to meet 
Major Burgoyne, and thence to the 
escalade, and naturally felt the weight 
of the charge. For if I had miscon- 
ducted so that his division arrived too 
late, I cannot, even now, ruminate on 
the result. But I had been so per- 
fectly instructed by Major Burgoyne 
that I could not err; notwithstanding, 
to prevent the possibility of deviating, 
I several times ran ahead to ascertain 
the correctness of my guidance towards 
the given point, the General inquir- 
ing each time if we were going right. 
I confidently answered in the affirma- 
tive. Again I departed, and in ap- 
proaching the direction of the ravelin, 
though far from it, I stumbled on 
a dead soldier of the 52d Regiment, 
which, operating as a land-mark, 
age that I was perfectly correct. 

o delay or error occurred, I re- 
turned to the column and informed 
the General that it was necessary to 
incline to the right, and coming to the 
side of the Talavera road, the column 
descended into it. Here General Pic- 
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ton, dismounting, sent away his horse, 
and headed his division on foot. The 
firing of the enemy’s musketry be- 
coming brisk, increased the General's 
anxiety lest any occurrence should 
retard the operation of bis division; 
and when I had again advanced some 
distance to discover Major Burgoyne, 
and returned, General Picton, em- 
phatically expressing himself, said that 
I was blind, he supposed, and going 
wrong; and drawing his sword, swore 
he would cut me down. I explained, 
and he was appeased. We soon after 
arrived at the very spot in the first 
parallel where Major Burgoyne was 
waiting, when, seizing his hand with 
the affection of a brother-soldier, I 
expressed my happiness on the per- 
fection of my guidance, and my assur- 
ance to the General that I had not led 
him an inch out of the way. Indeed 
it was as correct as a line. The divi- 
sion then entered the trench, and pro- 
ceeded nearly to the end of it, when 
the enemy’s fire burst forth in every 
direction over the _ division. The 
grandeur of the scene was indescrib- 
able. It was as light as day. General 
Picton exclaimed ‘Some of them are 
too soon. What o’clock is it?’ and 
comparing his watch with others, the 
time was a quarter before ten o'clock. 
I remember this, because it has been 
supposed that General Picton’s divi- 
sion approached too soon. When the 
division had advanced some distance 
from the parallel, and General Picton 
at its head, with General Kempt, 
Major Burgoyne, the staff, and my- 
self, the enemy's fire increased con- 
siderably; and I was walking between 
General Picton and General Kempt 
when General Picton stumbled and 
dropped, wounded in the foot. He 
was immediately assisted to the left of 
the column; and the command de- 
volving on General Kempt, he con- 
tinued to lead it with the greatest 
gallantry. On arriving at the mill- 
dam (extremely narrow), over which 
the troops were to pass, streams of fire 
blazed on the division, and the party 
with ladders, axes, &c., which had pre- 
ceded, were overwhelmed, mingled in 
a dense crowd, and stopped the way. 
In the exigence I cried out, ‘Down 
with the paling!’ and, aided by the 
oflicers and men in rocking the fence, 
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made the opening at which the division 
entered, and which was opposite the 
before-mentioned mound; then, ‘ 

with the ladders!’ ‘What! up here? 
said a brave officer (45th). ‘ Yes,’ was 
replied; and all seizing the ladders, 
pulled and pushed each other with 
them up the acclivity of the mound as 
the shortest way to its summit. The 
above officer and a major of brigade 
laboriously assisted in raising the 
ladders against the wall, where the fire 
was so destructive that with difficulty 
five ladders were raised on the mound; 
and I arranged the troops on them 
successively, according to my instruc- 
tions, during which I was visited by 
General Kempt and Major Burgoyne, 
although this place and the whole face 
of the wall, being opposed by the guns 
of the citadel, were so swept by their 
discharges of round-shot, broken shells, 
bundles of cartridges, and other mis- 
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of Burgos, which, in my opinion, would 
have succeeded, had the corps on all 
the various occasions done their duty, 
had our Engineers had a competent 
establishment—viz., of stores, 

and miners, officers, &c. ; 

larger force been sent to the attack of 
the second and third line on the evening of 
the 18th inst.” 


The truth appears to be, that with 
the exception of two battalions of 
Guards, the troops employed on 
that service were of an inferior or- 
der, a very large proportion being 
Portuguese; and the Portuguese, 
though good soldiers in other re- 
spects, could never be trusted—any 
more than our own Sepoys—to act 
alone in desperate circumstances. 


siles, and also from the top of the wall . 


ignited shells, &c., that it was almost 
impossible to twinkle the eye on any 
man before he was knocked down. In 
such an extremity four of my ladders, 
with troops on them, and an officer at 
the top of each, were broken succes- 
sively near the upper ends, and slid 
into the angle of the abutment. On 
the remaining ladder was no officer ; 
but a private soldier at the top, on 
attempting to go over the wall, was 
shot in the head as soon as he ap- 
peared above the parapet, and tumbled 
backwards to the ground, when the 
next man (45th Regiment) to him upon 
the ladder instantly sprang over. 
constantly cheered— ‘Huzzah! - there 
is one over; follow him.’ But the 
crossbars of the ladders being broken, 
delayed the escaladers in the wall a 
short time, until the ladders were re- 
placed so as to reach the top of the 
wall, which enabled the troops to pass 
over. 


Of the operations before Burgos, 
and the causes of the failure there, 
Burgoyne takes a different view 
from that taken by historians in 
general. He will not allow that 
the insufficiency of the battering- 
train was entirely or even mainly to 
blame. His censure s much more 
sweeping. Here it is :— 


“Thus ended the siege of the Castle 


** Although the Portuguese,”’ he says, 
‘*were so utterly useless, I must say that 
the British were very deficient, more so 
than I had ever before seen; but itisa 
melancholy fact, and one which tells 
particularly against the operations of 
the Engineers’ department, that British 
soldiers, who have undoubtedly as 
much as, if not more spirit than, any 
in the world, are not ashamed of flinch- 
ing, in the most disgraceful manner, 
from work under fire. . . . I had 
an opportunity of pointing out to Lord 
Wellington one day a French and Eng- 
lish working-party, each excavating a 
trench: while the French shovels were 
going on as merrily as possible, we saw, 
in an equal space, at long intervals, a 
single English shovelful make its ap- 
pearance. e could not get a dozen 
— filled in one day. Our mus- 
<etry-fire, kept up by the covering- 
parties of whomsoever they might hap- 
pen to be composed, was noisy, waste- 
ful, and ineffective; while the French 
kept a small number of steady men, 
who fired well, and never but at a fair 
object. Every gabion we placed at 
the full sap had ten or twenty shots 
through it, and an extraordinary num- 
ber of our foolish firing-parties were 
shot through the head by one unob- 
served Frenchman, while their atten- 
tion was purposely engaged by an- 
other.” 


Retreating with the army after this 
repulse to the frontiers of Portugal, 
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and advancing again with it in the 
spring of 1813, Burgoyne, now 
Lieut.-Colonel, witnessed the battle 
of Vittoria—where he had a horse 
disabled under him—and was subse- 
quently employed in the siege of 
St. Sebastian. He was not, on that 
occasion, in chief command as en- 
gineer, That post was held by Sir 
Richard Fletcher ; yet he appears to 
have suggested—though with his 
usual modesty—a plan of operations 
which, had it been followed, would 
have saved, in all probability, both 
time and bloodshed. Our readers 
will, we think, be interested by a 
brief account of this suggestion. 

St. Sebastian stands on the left 
bank of the Urumea. The batteries 
designed to form the breaches in 
the town wall were erected on the 
right bank ; and in order to reach the 
breaches when forced, the storm- 
ing-parties must needs cross the 
stream, which could be done only 
at certain times of the tide. Mean- 
while, for the double purpose of 


completing the investment and di- 
recting a flank fire upon the threat- 
ened point, parallels were drawn 
from the left bank of the river 


to the sea. It happened that while 
excavating the works on this side, 
Lieutenant Reid of the Engineers 
fell upon a drain. It was large 
enough to get into, and with much 
difficulty and preseverance he went 
completely through (240 yards), to 
where it ended in a fastened door 
opposite the face of the right demi- 
bastion of the hornwork; and then, 
through chinks in the door, he was 
enabled to look. Referring to this 
discovery, Colonel Burgoyne, in his 
remarks on the siege, written, be it 
observed, the day after the first un- 
successful assault, says :— 


“On the discovery of the drain of 
the aqueduct leading to the ditch of 
the hornwork, I should have recom- 
mended immediately altering the pro- 
ject of attack, as I think the advantages 
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it would give us would convert a very 
dangerous assault, and one liable to a 
great loss of lives, into an attack of 
comparative certainty, and probably 
trifling loss, but with a delay of pro- 
bably three or four days. I would 
make a globe of compression to blow in 
the counterscarp and crest of the glacis. 
Then, at low water, I would threaten 
the attack on the breaches, and explode 
the mine, and really assault the horn- 
work, which, not being now threaten- 
ed, has but a few people in it, and 
would, undoubtedly, be carried easily ; 
the sally-port in the curtain would 
afford a good communication into the 
ditch, which gives a large space of per- 
fect cover to the troops for retaining 
it. This might be done in the evening, 
at five or six o’clock, being the time 
of low water, and the night employed 
in making good lodgments within it, 
commencing breaching-batteries in its 
terre-plain and crest of the glacis of 
the breaches, against the front of the 
body of the place, and communications 
to the parallel.”’ 


Burgoyne’s advice was not acted 
upon. The breaches had been ren- 
dered practicable when the drain 
was discovered, and time was pre- 
cious. Hence that which ought to 
have been the main attack was used 
only to create a diversion; and the 
assault failing, there could be no 
return to a device of which the 
secret was discovered. Not one 
word of all this got abroad at the 
time ; indeed it is only now, sixty 
years after the event, that so remark- 
able a proof of the sagacity of the 
journalist comes to light. 

The abdication of Napoleon in 
the spring of 1814, by restoring 
peace to Europe, left the English 
Government free to turn its undis- 
turbed attention to the other side of 
the Atlantic; and a resolution was 
arrived at to embark a considerable 
portion of the Peninsular army at 
Bordeaux, and to send it under the 
command of Lord Hill, to settle 
accounts with the Americans. To 
Colonel Burgoyne the offer was 
made of accompanying this force as 
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Chief Engineer, a proposal with 
which he immediately closed. But 
circumstances arose which induced 
the Government to abandon this 
project, and to dispatch only two 
weak corps,—one to reinforce Sir 
L. George Prevost in Canada; the 
other, a single brigade, to make a 
diversion in the Chesapeake, and 
by-and-by to form part of the force 
which was to attack New Orleans. 
In consequence of this change of 
plan Burgoyne returned, by way of 
Paris, to England. On the first of 
July he reached London, whence, 
after a brief sojourn in the capital, 
he proceeded on a visit to the 
Oaks and to Knowsley. From this 
latter place he was recalled early 
in August by a letter from Lord 
Hill, to whom again the Ameri- 
can command seems to have been 
offered. But again the apprehen- 
sion of troubles nearer home inter- 
posed to disturb the arrangement ; 
and it was finally settled that 


Major-General Sir Edward Paken- 


ham should go out at the head of 
a handful of troops, which, when 
joined by the various detachments 
already operating along the coast of 
America, would raise his entire 
force to about 7000 men. With 
this command Burgoyne was direct- 
ed to embark; and in the Statira 
frigate he sailed, on the Ist of 
November, from Spithead—Sir Fd- 
ward Pakenham, General Gibbs, 
and Colonel Dickson, R.A., being 
his fellow-passengers. 

Of the ill-arranged and worse 
conducted campaign before New 
Orleans we need not here stop to 
give any account. Colonel Wrot- 
tesley has placed the affair in its 
true light, when he says “it would 
be difficult in the whole range of 
English military enterprise to find 
a more injudicious operation.” But 
the enterprise was more than in- 
judicious in a military point of 
view. There were strong political 
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reasons why England should have 
shown at that time as much favour 
as the laws of war would allow to 
the Southern States, the interruption 
of whose commerce was becoming so 
intolerable that they already talked 
of seceding from the Union. Just 
at that moment Admiral Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane, who commanded 
on the station, made such repre- 
sentations to the Government at 
home as induced them to strike a 
blow which, besides bringing dis- 
credit on the arms of England, 
entirely changed the current of 
public feeling in America. With 
all that, however, we have for the 
present little concern ; the enterprise, 
impolitic and unwise as it was, 
ought not to have failed. All the 
American works on the left bank of 
the Mississippi were carried, and 
General Jackson had given orders 
for evacuating the town, when a 
council of war, over which Sir 
John Lambert presided, came to the 
conclusion that the attack should 
not be renewed. We now find that 
in this council, of which he was a 
member, Burgoyne urged a renewal 
of the attack. He was overruled ; 
and because he crossed the river and 
directed the movement in retreat, 
he lay for years under the scandal 
of having advised the very course 
which he had condemned. Such 
was the man! Such his modesty !! 
Such his loyalty!!! 

It would be a true saying by 
whomsoever uttered, that ‘the race 
is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong.’ Burgoyne had 
served in Portugal, Spain, and 
France, through six years of un- 
ceasing warfare. In every battle 
that was fought he was present; in 
every siege he took a prominent 
part. He was absent in America 
when the Order of the Bath was 
remodelled, and the honours which 
were conferred on men of far in- 
ferior merits passed him by. He 
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arrived in England after all the 
arrangements for the army in the 
Netherlands were completed. He 
lost by these means his chance of 
being present at the battle of Water- 
loo, and of commanding the Engi- 
neers, which his army rank must 
have insured to him. We would 
not appear to insinuate anything 
against the professional character 
of Sir Carmichael Smith. He was 
a brave soldier and an excellent 
engineer, but he lacked the ex- 
perience of war which a life spent 
in the field had given to Burgoyne ; 
and possibly, had the latter been in 
command during the night of the 
17th of June, the farmhouse of La 
Haye Sainte would have been put 
in such a state of defence as to 
resist all the efforts of the French 
to occupy it. Be this, however, as 
it may, Burgoyne’s absence from 
that great battle proved, in more 
respects than one, very mortifying 
to him. He returned with the 
Army of Occupation, the wearer of 
four gold medals, yet favoured with 
no higher decoration than that of 
C.B., which he never wore, nor on 
any subsequent occasion included 
among the honours bestowed upon 
him on account of services per- 
formed. 

From 1818 to 1821, Colonel 
Burgoyne was left without active 
employment. As idle men are apt 
to do, he fell in love, and in Sep- 
tember 1819 married Miss Charlotte 
Rose, the daughter of Colonel 
Rose of Holme. His first home com- 
mand was at Chatham, where he 
remained till 1826, when Mr. Can- 
ning’s expedition to Portugal being 
determined upon, he was attached 
to it as Commanding Engineer. His 
letters from the old familiar scenes 
of other and more stormy days will 
well repay perusal. We must, 
however, pass them by, as well as 
his brief career as chief of his de- 
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partment at Portsmouth, in order 
that we may devote a sentence or 
two to a sketch of his sayings and 
doings while acting as Chairman of 
the Board of Works in Ireland. 

On the first of April 1831, Bur- 
goyne received from Lord Stanley, 
then chief Secretary for Ireland 
in Earl Grey’s Administration, a 
letter offering him the post of Presi- 
dent of a board about to be created 
in Dublin, which was to be called 
the Board of Works, and was to 
take upon itself all the duties 
heretofore distributed among five 
separate boards. The business of 
this Board was to disburse the 
sums granted for Irish purposes 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and 
to reinvest for the benefit of Ireland 
such portions of the loan as might 
from time to time be repaid. With- 
out entering into details, it may 
suffice to state that Burgoyne ac- 
cepted the trust; that he threw 
himself heart and soul into the 
duties of his office; and that he 
acquired the confidence, not only 
of the Government he served, but 
of all classes of the people for whose 
benefit he laboured. 

The duties in which he was 
engaged led“naturally to his taking 
wide views of the condition of Ire- 
land, and of the remedies that 
ought to be adopted in order to 
improve it. These views, while 
first impressions were still strong 
upon him, he set forth in a series 
of letters, which were collected, 
printed, and published as a pam- 
phlet. No pamphlet, especially if 
it be anonymous, commands public 
attention, be its excellences what 
they may; and Colonel Burgoyne’s 
brochure of 1831 fell dead from 
the press. Yet we read it now 
with admiration at the just appre- 
ciation by the writer both of the 
causes and nature of the evils 
which he describes, even when we 
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differ from him in regard to some 
of the measures which he suggests 
as remedial. We are still of opinion, 
for example, that in abolishing the 
Established Church, and passing 
such a land law as that of 1871. 
Mr. Gladstone made a mistake; on 
the other hand, his proposal, a little 
later, ere yet the railway system had 
been introduced into Ireland, that 
the Government should at once de- 
termine the direction of lines in that 
country and undertake their manage- 
ment, was worthy of all acceptation. 
Unfortunately Sir Robert Peel could 
not be brought to see that if pri- 
vate enterprise be scarcely equal to 
such an undertaking in a country 
rich, orderly, and law-observing 
like England, it must utterly fail 
where law has no force, and the 
great bulk of the people are poor. 
The consequence was, that bills 
brought into Parliament for the 
purpose of starting the arrangement, 
one after another fell through ; and 
the results are thus shown by Dr. 
Hancock, the head of the statis- 
tical department, in his notes for 
1866 :— 


“‘There are at present in Ireland three 
railways bankrupt, two at a stand-still, 
two paying 4 1-2 dividend on the ordina- 
ry shares, six paying no dividend on pre- 
ference stocks, seven whose dividends 
are less than those paid on Government 
bonds, six paying dividends less than that 
of commercial interest, and but one (the 
Dublin and Kingstown) the shares of 
which are above par.” 


Besides advising on these local 
subjects, Burgoyne was consulted 
by the Commission, of which the 
Duke of Richmond was president, 
“upon inquiring into the practica- 


bility of consolidating the civil 
branches of the army.” We con- 
fess to some surprise at finding 
him favourable to a policy which 
his great master, the Duke of Wel- 
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lington, utterly condemned. At the 
same time, it is just to state that the 
Minister of War, whom he desired 
to see in office, and combining in 
his own person the authority of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Secretary of War, 
and Master-General of the Ordnance, 
was one to be selected, if possible, 
from among those who had served 
with reputation in the army—such 
as the Duke of Wellington, the Duke 
of Richmond, Sir George Murray, or 
Sir Henry Hardinge. Even subject 
to these restrictions, it may be deubt- 
ed whether, in a constitutional coun- 
try like this, it is possible to admin- 
ister in perpetuity the complicated 
affairs of the army as they ought to 
be administered, through a single 
Secretary of State—liable at any mo- 
ment to be turned out of office when 
his party shall cease to command a 
majority in the House of Commons. 
Time and events have, however, 
brought about the issue to which 
Burgoyne pointed ; and we are bound 
to add, that whatever his predeces- 
sors may have done, or his suc- 
cessors may do, Mr. Cardwell has 
shown himself both able and willing 
to contend against great difficul- 
ties, and to surmount not a few of 
them. 

The brevet which came out at 
the Coronation in 1838, raised 
Colonel Burgoyne to the rank of 
major-general. This promotion was 
immediately followed by his advance- 
ment to the dignity of Knight 
Commander of the Bath—a tardy ac- 
knowledgment of services more 
important and varied by far than 
those which had already gained 
for not a few of his juniors a 
similar distinction. By-and-by a 
still more satisfactory recognition 
of his merits came to him in his 
appointment to the highest office— 
that of Inspector-General of Forti- 
fications—which an engineer officer 
was in those days allowed to hold. 
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Colonel Wrottesley thus speaks of 
the incident :— 


*“*When Sir John Burgoyne assumed 
the duties of Inspector-General of Forti- 
fications in 1845, he had just completed 
his sixty-third year; he had therefore 
passed, by three years, the age at which 
it has been since proposed to place all 
officers of the army and navy on the 
compulsory retired list. Itisa proof of 
unusual vigour of mind and body, that 
the period of his greatest usefulness to 
the State, and of the services by which 
he will be best known to posterity, com- 
menced at this time, and continued for 
twenty-three years afterwards. It must be 
admitted, however, that his constitution 
was exceptionally hardy. No amount of 


labour, physical or mental, appeared to fa-, 


tigue him permanently. At this period 
he was still fond of field-sports, was an 
excellent shot, and for many years after- 
wards would join in his favourite game 
of rackets.” 

‘ 


We recommend our readers not to 
pass lightly over the three chapters 
which tell the tale of Sir John’s offi- 
cial life, as Inspector-General of For- 
tifications. These show how he 
turned his attention to every point 
connected with the defence of the 
country, and the improvement of its 
armament. Block-ships or floating 
batteries were all the rage in 1845. 
He drew up a memorandum, point- 
ing out their disadvantages, which, 
however, failed of its object at the 
moment. The experiment was 
tried, at considerable expense; it 
justified all that he had predicted con- 
cerning it, and was by-and-by aban- 
doned. He took the lead at the same 
time in the introduction of syste- 
matic instruction in the use of the 
musket, and in judging of distances 
by soldiers. His paper, dated 2d 
Nov. 1845, “ On the possible results 
of a war with France under our 
present system of military prepara- 
tion,” is not only a masterly pro- 
duction in itself, but is remarkable 


for having produced two important 
results. It converted Lord Palmer- 
ston, then Prime Minister, to the 
views of the writer; and it drew 
from the Duke of Wellington his 
famous letter, the surreptitious pub- 
lication of which, just a year after it 
was written, created something likea 
panic among the more timid, and stir- 
red Mr. Cobden, and the whole body of 
‘‘peace-at-any-price” statesmen, to the 
utterance of an enormous amount 
of unmitigated nonsense. Colonel 
Wrottesley has, in justice to his 
father-in-law, given a detailed ac- 
count of this affair, which is curious 
for more reasons than one. But the 
Government was not content to leave 
their indefatigable public servant 
quietly to discharge his proper du- 
ties. The Irish famine occurred, and 
he was immediately requested to be- 
come president of a board through 
which the funds woted by Parlia- 
ment for the relief of the distress of 
the country should be administered. 
He accepted the post, proceeded to 
Ireland, and did excellent service ;— 
and obtained as his reward numerous 
expressions of gratitude, but neither 
pecuniary nor honorary remuneration. 
All this, with much more, which will 
repay perusal, we leave the reader to 
gather from the pages of the work 
itself, while we hurry to more 
stirring matters—the war in 
the Crimea, and the part which Sir 
John Burgoyne played in it. 

‘““The commencement of 1854,” 
says Col. Wrottesley, ‘“‘found war 
with Russia imminent, and Sir John 
Burgoyne in close and confidential 
communication with the Govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen.” Twe 
papers, sent in by him to the Cabi- 
net, recommended a double course 
of action. First, to occupy the Dar- 
danelles, as a base of operations for 
the fleet; and next, having thus 
made Constantinople safe, to take 
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the field against the Russians in Geor- 
ia. In pursuance of the former pro- 
ject, Colonel Vicars was despatched 
to survey and report upon the coun- 
try near the Turkish capital. But 
Colonel Vicars was seized with para- 
lysis soon after he had embarked, 
and Sir John volunteered himself to 
execute the service. He was then, 
be it remembered, seventy-two years 
of age. But mind and body were 
both vigorous to an extent rarely 
met with at these years; and grate- 
fully, and with many compliments 
for the chivalry of the proposal, his 
offer was accepted. We will not do 
either him or our readers the injus- 
tice to attempt an abridgment of 
the graphic account which he gives 
of the incidents of that excursion. 
Let it suffice to state that he lost no 
time in setting out; that he took 
Paris by the way, where he was ad- 
mitted to confidential communica- 
tion with the Emperor; that the 
opinions which he expressed pro- 
duced a strong effect both on the 
Emperor and his Ministers; and 
that the French Government, which 
would appear thus far to have hung 
back, entered warmly into the views 
of that of England. From all this 
it would appear, that with whom- 
soever the blame rests of having 
brought on a quarrel between Russia 
and the Allies, Napoleon is not 
chargeable, as the world has hereto- 
fore imagined, for pushing matters 
to an extremity. His idea seems 
to have gone no further than a co- 
operation of the fleets of the two 
“powers with Turkey. It was the 
English Cabinet which insisted on 
a joint expedition by land, and pre- 
vailed. ‘You will be happy to 
learn,” writes Lord Cowley to Sir 
John, on the 8th of February, “ that 
your visit to Paris has produced a 
visible change in the Emperor’s 
views, and he is making every pre- 
paration for a land expedition, in 
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case the last attempt at negotiation 
should break down, as it infallibly 
will.” 

Accompanied by Colonel Ardant, 
of the French Engineers, and at- 
tended by Colonel (then Captain) 
Wrottesley, and Captain Wellesley, 
Lord Cowley’s son, as aides-de-camp, 
Sir John quitted Paris on the 31st 
of January, and, touching at Malta, 
where the French officer was treated 
with the greatest respect and kind- 
ness, arrived on the 12th of Febr 
at Gallipoli. Mrs. Wrottesley, then 
Miss Burgoyne, made one of the party 
—which, after settling where the 
lines should be drawn, passed on to 
Varna; and from thence to Omar 
Pasha’s headquarters at Shumla. All 
that Sir John saw and heard only 
confirmed him in the opinion which 
he had already expressed as to the 
plan of campaign to be acted upon, 
though Omar Pasha advocated a de- 
scent on the Crimea, which he de- 
scribed as occupied only by about 
20,000 Russian troops, and to be 
exceedingly defensible if once re- 
duced. 

Returning to London, Sir John 
made his report, which, with a paper 
subsequently written, in order to 
guard against misapprehension, is 
published, and will be read with 
great interest. And now, as_ it 
seemed, there were two courses, and 
only two, for the Government to 
follow. They had deprived the 
Ordnance Office of its Master-Gen- 
eral, by appointing Lord Raglan to 
command the Army in the East. 
The post of Liecut.-General of the 
Ordnance Office had, in a fit of false 
economy, been abolished. It was 
competent to those in power either 
to confer that dignity, which circum- 
stances constrained them to recreate, 
on Sir John, or they might attach 
him to the field force as a lieut.-gene- 
ral of the Staff. They did neither. 
They appointed to be temporary 
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head of the Ordnance Office Sir 
Hugh Rose, a very gallant veteran, 
who was, however, Burgoyne’s junior 
in army-rank. Sir Hugh had had, 
moreover, no experience whatever of 
the working of the department; yet 
they left Burgoyne Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Fortifications, and therefore 
the subordinate of the new Lieut.- 
General, whom, as a soldier, he 
ought to have commanded. No 
wonder that Burgoyne, patient as 
he was of slight, should have felt 
this deeply. Nor did the mode 
adopted to soothe his outraged feel- 
ings redound, more than the act 
itself, to the credit of the Govern- 
ment. When a despatch arrived 
from Varna, containing a plan of the 
proposed invasion of the Crimea, 
Sir James Graham sent to Sir John, 
requesting him to make his remarks 
upon it. This Sir John did. He 
disapproved of the proposed landing 
at the mouth of the Belbec—-within 
sight, so to speak, of Sebastopol. 
He was equally opposed to an at- 


tempt of the kind on the Katcha— 
that point being also, in his opinion, 
too near the enemy. What was to 


be done? The Duke of Newcastle 
sent for Sir John, and put the ques- 
tion to him whether he would be 
willing to join the army and give to 
Lord Raglan the benefit of his ex- 
perience? Without a moment’s 
hesitation the noble veteran assented 
to the proposition. But see what 
followed. No public recognition 
was made of the position which he 
was to hold in the field force. He 
was not gazetted to the Staff of 
the army.* He went out without 
any military position at all, and 
whether any such position was sub- 
sequently assigned to him is to this 
hour uncertain. Why was this done» 
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Because, had he been placed on the 
Staff of the army, he must have 
taken rank as second in command; 
and in the event of anything befall- 
ing Lord Raglan, the command 
would have devolved upon him!! 
Such, in those days, was the pitiful 
jealousy of officers of what were 
called the scientific corps. They 
might be very able men, excellent 
advisers, extremely useful in their 
way, but they must never take the 
lead of their brother officers reared 
in the infantry and cavalry, in 
whom all the genius for war on a 
great scale was assumed to have cen- 
tred. We have, it is to be hoped, 
broken the neck of this most mis- 
taken prejudice. One general officer 
trained in the Engineers conducted 
the expedition to Abyssinia, and 
now commands in chief in India; 
and other officers there are, both of 
the Engineers and Artillery, whom 
no Government, in the event of war, 
will venture to keep back. 

Sir John’s letters, journal, and 
memoranda, during the progress of 
the operations that followed, are 
a study for officers of all ranks. 
While passing from Marseilles to the 
Pirzus, he amused himself with 
drawing up a plan of campaign in 
the Crimea, towards which, through 
the sheer force of popular clamour 
and newspaper articles, the tide 
of war was already directed to be 
turned. It is curious to notice 
how very slightly the principles 
there laid down by .anticipation 
were, in the conduct of the enter- 
prise, departed from. The writer, 
assuming the Allies to be victorious 
in a preliminary battle, pronounces 
in favour of the establishment of a 
base for siege operations at Balaclava 
and the bays on each side of the 





* It is not made quite clear whether, at a later stage in the war, Sir John was or 


was not placed upon the Staff of the army. 


A letter from Lord Hardinge seems to 


imply that he was about to be so placed; but we do not find any confirmation of the 


fact itself. 
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Chersonese. He selects Eupatoria 
as the place of debarkation, and the 
point on which, in case of a reverse 
in the field, the Allies should re- 
treat. Both suggestions were acted 
upon, and both are now said to 
have been wise. But on his arrival 
at Varna he found the army deci- 
mated by sickness, many both of 
officers and men having died, and a 
much larger number being still down 
or slowly recovering. There was great 
gloom in consequence everywhere, 
which the reports that came in from 
day to day of the enemy’s strength 
and preparations did not tend to 
remove. “Captain Drummond of 
the Retribution,” writes Admiral 
Dacres on the 28th of August, “ has 
just arrived from Odessa; reports 
that 140,000 men are in the 
Crimea; 40,000 marched from 
Odessa to the Crimea lately.” 
These incidents had their natural 
effect upon a man so experienced in 
war as Sir John; and one of his me- 
moranda—the first which he seems 
to have written after reaching head- 


quarters—gives reasons why, under 


the circumstances, an attack on 
Sebastopol at that time could be 
considered only as “a most des- 
perate undertaking.” But the die 
was cast; the enterprise must be 
entered upon; and he applied his 
best energies to the arrangement of 
a plan for meeting every possible 
difficulty and surmounting it. Not 
the least formidable of these was the 
disinclination of the French to the 
whole service, and their eagerness, 
when the matter was decided, to 
force a landing at the wrong place. 
These were surmounted as much by 
tact as the force of argument ; and the 
allied armies embarked. 

The story of the reconnaissance 
by the Caradoc frigate of the 
whole coast, from Sebastopol to 
Eupatoria, is simply and modestly 
told; so is the account of the land- 
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ing, the movement upon the Alma, 
and the battle. In justice to the 
gallant fellows who fought it, we 
transcribe the terms in which Sir 
Jobn—no mean nor prejudiced 
authority in such cases—speaks of 
them and their doings :— 


“The enemy certainly fought gal- 
lantly against superior numbers, and 
our superior position in attack; but I 
must say, that our attack was of a very 
superior order in tactics, in steadiness, 
regularity, precision, and spirit. The 
contest was at times becoming very 
close and resolute, but nearly in all— 
certainly in all of importance—the 
enemy were forced to turn; everything 
was under view; the sight was magni- 
ficent. I am told the few Frenchmen 
who witnessed our attack were in 
raptures.”’ 


The following gives a most at- 
tractive picture of this brave old 
man, and his state both of body and 
mind :— 


“ Stafford (one of his aides-de-camp) 
is a very fine fellow, but too anxious 
to take care of me—always on the 
look-out to prevent my remaining at 
any point that happened to be a pecu- 
liar focus of fire. y grey horse (lent 
me by General Tyldon on account of 
extreme quietness, almost unpleasantly 
sleepy and lazy) all on a sudden, just 
as we passed a place on which was a 
very smart fire, commenced prancing 
and pulling, and became so fidget 
that, after a time, I changed wit 
Stafford. It was after dark when we 
got to camp, having been twelve hours 
on our horses; and this morning we 
finda musket-shot had grazed the skin off 
one of his hind legs, and it is some- 
what swelled, but, I hope, will not lame 
him. 

“We are all in high spirits at pre- 
sent appearances, and certainly the 
result, if it turns out as we expect, will 
show that we have highly over-esti- 
mated the Russian military power, 
otherwise the Emperor would never 
have left this primary substance of his 
power, Sebastopol, and the fleet, so 
meanly protected, after so long a warn- 
ing of our proposed formidable attack. 
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If we succeed in this final object, our 
Government, and that of the French, 
may fairly dictate their terms as to 
a very inferior state. But it was a 
lottery whether they would be strong 
or weak—it was a matter of chance— 
and, as I think, the chances were 
greatly against us. The greater ought 
our rejoicing to be in finding it other- 
wise. 

“Maguire [his servant, 4 pensioner 
from the cavalry] has throughout our 
marches accompanied me on horseback, 
which is useful, as it gives me a spare 
horse. He carries something to eat and 
drink, holds my horse when I dismount, 
and being an old soldier, does not quit 
one under fire, as a civil servant probably 
would. Yesterday, at the very awkward 
place where my horse was hit, as well as 
three or four of the Staff and their 
horses, Maguire dropped his hat, and was 
obliged to ride back, dismount, and pick 
it up.” 


Poor Maguire, it seems, lost his 
way when returning from Balaclava 
during one of the most inclement 
nights of the winter, after the siege 
had been formed, got frost-bitten, 
and died. Writing a few days be- 


fore this sad accident to his wife, he 
says :— 


“You want me to wright every 
mail; but having to lay on the wet 
ground with only Robert’s greatcoat 
and a blankett, in frost, sleet, and 
snow, and rain, you cannot expect me 
to wright every mail. Should aney 
thing hapen to me, you may depend 
Sir John would let you know... I 
would rather stand on the heights of 
Sebastopol till I was frozen into a 
pillar of ice, than I would ask to leave 
him; and if I had a chance to leave to- 
morrow, I would not go until the Bear 
was musseled.”’ 


The limits which are at our com- 
mand will not admit of our giving 
any details, however brief, of the 
siege of Sebastopol; nor is this 
necessary. The volumes now before 
us must, we venture to predict, pass 
into many hands; and no one 
after reading them will entertain 
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the shadow of a doubt on points 
heretofore but partially understood. 
It is clear that the flank march, 
though censured by Russian writers 
as a blunder, was the right thing. 
Doubtless the pursuit after the vic- 
tory of the Alma was languid. But 
we must not forget, first, that the 
British army landed without any 
means of transport whatever; and 
next, that only the British, not the 
French contingent, was under Lord 
Raglan’s orders. As to carrying 
the place by coup-de-main immedi- 
ately on arriving at the south side 
of the town, of that we shall pro- 
bably hear no more. Looking - to 
the state of preparation at which 
the Russians had arrived, and the 
strength of the garrison, an attempt 
of the sort would have been mad- 
ness. But this much we do know, 
that never did a British army enter 
upon a great enterprise so ill sup- 
plied; and that the hardships which 
the troops underwent, and the un- 
looked-for prolongation of the siege, 
are almost entirely attributable to 
the absence of system and order 
among the home authorities. 

No doubt the leaders of the army 
of the Crimea were without experi- 
ence. If we except Lord Raglan 
himself, Sir George Brown, Sir De 
Lacy Evans, Sir Colin Campbell, 
and Sir George Cathcart, not a 
general or regimental officer of all 
that landed at Eupatoria had ever, 
besides Sir John Burgoyne, seen 
war. But what they might lack in 
knowledge they made up in gal- 
lantry and endurance; and of the 
non-commissioned officers and men 
it is impossible to speak too high- 
ly. They could not, however, work 
impossibilities; and a blundering 
Government, to save itself, threw 
the blame on men, than whom none 
ever more faithfully served their 
country, or suffered more in so 
doing: 
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Another matter Sir John’s cor- 
respondence puts in a new light. 
Of all the misfortunes that can fall 
upon an army in the field, scarcely 
any is more to be deprecated than 
the presence within its lines of 
newspaper correspondents— 


‘“*Some of the newspaper correspon- 
dents,” he writes on the 4th of January 
1855, ‘‘are likely to do us an immensity 
of mischief ; publicly by the information 
afforded to the enemy, and privately by 
damaging all our reputations, and, as I 
think, unfairly and unnecessarily, In 
Mr. ——’s letter, published in the —— 
of the 18th of December, will be found 
a quantity of details that will afford 
most valuable information to the enemy 
at the present moment, when it could 
have been easily communicated to him 
from St. Petersburg—the weakness of 
our forces, the fatigues to which they 
are subject, the sickness, the imperfect 
supply of rations, want of transport, 
impossibility of getting up guns, ammu- 
nition, &c. &c. He will gain a confi- 
dence that will be most injurious to us, 
and can prepare himself for greater 
efforts to resist us. Is that of less con- 
sequence than that the curiosity of the 
public should be satisfied on those 
points? For to argue that it is neces- 
sary to stimulate the Government to 
adopt proper measures is most errone- 
ous, since nobody can be more aware 
of what we really do require, or what 
ean be effected, than we are ourselves, 
or more constant in making our de- 
mands. . . . I consider this a‘ most 
serious evil in the way of our opera- 
tions; and I have pointed out to Lord 
Raglan that he ought to put it forward 
as one great increase to the difficul- 
ties of his positionm—and he will do 
80. 


He did so—but what then? 
The Government of 1855 did not 
dare to interfere, What Govern- 
ment will hereafter put itself in 
antagonism with the press ? 

Again, 28th December 1854 :— 


“Don’t you feel a little small in 
your own conceits about me, after read- 
ing some recent articles in the ‘ Times,’ 
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in which my name has been mixed up 
with— 


‘That he’s as bad as bad can be, 
And I am quite as bad as he’? 


‘““ Among some insinuations, one di- 
rect attack is: ‘We do not desire to 
have generals in command above 70 
years of age.’ They are right in desir- 
ing to have qualified generals before 
they have descended much from the 

rime of life; but I think that Lord 

lan, the hero of the day, is very 
close upon that age, as well as Sir 
George Brown, to whom, I presume, 
they would not object; and though I 
ought not, perhaps, to be one to say it, 
after a peace of nearly forty years, a 
little of the experience of the former 
wars is very necessary at starting on a 
new one. The old gentlemen here, for 
instance, can set the young ones right 
in many essential matters, which the 
latter cannot know by inspiration, and 
which our army have little means of 
learning during peace. A little ex- 
perience with young blood is decidedly 
what would be best; and as the war 
becomes prolonged, the younger ought 
to supersede the older in commanding 
in the field: but for the present you 
ought to bear a little with the old 
ones.’ 


We must hurry over what remains 
to be told of this deeply interesting 
narrative. Sir John had from the 
first urged the allied generals to 
make the main attack on the Mala- 
koff tower. The French objected; 
and the approaches to the Redan 
and the Flagstaff were pushed for- 
ward, Sir John was continually in 
favour of aggressive operations—of 
driving the Russians from the posts, 
when they took up in front of the 
trenches, and teaching them to stand 
in awe of the Allies. His views. 
were not appreciated either by 
French or English generals, and 
the attitude of the men was there- 
fore entirely defensive. This came 
to be particularly the case after the 
battle of Inkerman ; and in his let- 
ters home Sir John greatly laments. 
it. But worse things were in store 
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for him. The country became im- 
patient. In Parliament the Min- 
isters were assailed. It was neces- 
sary to choose a victim from among 
the chiefs of the army, and the lot 
fell upon Sir John. On the 18th 
of October 1854, Sir James Gra- 
ham had written to him in these 
terms :— 


“You may imagine, but you can- 
not exaggerate the anxiety with which 
I have watched your movements and 
splendid successes in the Crimea. I am 
more and more rejoiced that you gal- 
lantly determined to go out at a short 
notice and take a post under the standard 
of our friend, Lord Raglan. We have 
not yet heard of the fall of Sebastopol ; 
but I venture with confidence to anti- 
cipate that proud result, which has 
been the grand object of my constant 
hopes since the first commencement of 
the war.”’ 


Sebastopol did not fall in 1854. 
It continued to hold out in 1855; 
and Ministers being asked, in a 
taunting tone, what they had done 
to hurry forward the consummation, 


Sir James Graham, speaking for 
himself and his colleagues, replied : 
‘““What have we done? We have 
recalled Sir John Burgoyne.” 
Comment on this _ proceeding 
would be out of place. The very 
men who committed the gross in- 
justice soon became ashamed of it. 
Sir John, without one word of re- 
monstrance, without uttering a sin- 
gle complaint even privately to 
those who had wronged him, far 
less appealing, as others probably 
would have done, to the tribunal of 
the public in vindication of his own 
honour, quitted the camp amid the 
deep regret of his brother officers. 
But the tide had already turned in 
his favour before he reached Lon- 
don. He was sent for immediately 
to attend and advise at counsels of 
war, which were held at Windsor, 
and in which the Emperor Na- 
poleon took part. On the 15th of 


Sir John Burgoyne. 
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August, after the failure on the 
18th of June, he sent in to Lord 
Panmure, then Secretary of State 
for War, a memorandum, in reply 
to communications from the seat 
of war, pointing, as it would seem, 
to the abandonment of the enter- 
prise. Whether that paper had any 
effect in deciding the question there 
is nothing to show. This, however, 
is certain, the siege was not raised, 
the final assault was delivered, and 
Sebastopol fell through the very 
point on which Sir John had all 
along contended that it was most 
vulnerable. 

If the brave old man passed for 
a brief space under a cloud, his sun 
broke through it again, and shone 
over him with increased lustre. 
Little by little his merits came to 
light, and honours and rewards were 
showered on him. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Field-Marshal. 
He was created a baronet. On the 
death of Lord Combermere, her 
Majesty conferred on him the post 
of Constable of the Tower. He re- 
signed his office of Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Fortifications, but retained 
the full pay of the dignity for life. 
As we have elsewhere stated, all 
soldiers of eminence, whether Eng- 
lish or foreign, courted his corre- 
spondence and sought his advice. 
He took a deep interest in every- 
thing that passed around him— 
dabbling in literature, contributing 
to scientific journals, forwarding 
benevolent projects, especially when 
they connected themselves with the 
army. No man ever commanded 
more universal respect and esteem, 
and no man ever more deserved to 
command them. His health likewise 
continued excellent, and his spirits 
were those of a boy. Just then 
there fell upon him a blow, against 
which he could not contend. His 
only son—an officer of rare excel- 
lence— went down in the Cap- 
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tain, of which he was in command, 
and Sir John never held up his 
head again. 

He was buried in the chapel of the 
Tower with military honours. Two 
funeral sermons were subsequently 
preached—one in the Tower itself, 
the other in St. James’s Church, Pic- 
cadilly. Colonel Wrottesley has 
appended to his narrative a portion 
of the latter, for which the writer 
of this article is responsible. It 
was the outpouring of the feelings 
of a friend, who thought only of 
his friend while he was speaking, 
and was listened to by almost every 
English officer then in London. 
Perhaps we cannot better close 
our notice of the man, than by 
quoting a few sentences from this 
tribute to his memory—not, as 
Colonel Wrottesley expresses it, 
because of its praise, but of its 
truth :— 

**Sir John Burgoyne was a religious 
man, but his religion was without os- 
tentation or parade. He found no 
vent for it in platform oratory, it car- 
riel him into no arena where party 
questions were discussed. The in- 
fluence of religion upon him made it- 
self mainly known in a life blameless 
and pure—a life so pure, so blameless, 
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that, looking to the particular channel 
through which its course lay,.I find 
myself unable to point to any other 
with which it may fitly be compared. 
Bear with me, if, in so ——* my- 
self, I seem to go beyond the limits 
of pulpit oratory. I am no chance 
preacher, no hired advocate called in 
to paint, in exaggerated terms, the 
character of one who was to him, 
while living, a comparative stranger. 
I saw Sir John Burgoyne for the first 
time when, with his glass, he swept the 
breaches of St. Sebastian, in order that 
they who filled the trenches might be 
instructed how best to move to the 
assault; and from that day to the hour 
of his death, our personal knowledge of 
each other, though less than either could 
have wished, bringing us into daily con- 
tact, has suffered no_ interruption. 
Therefore am I justified in speaking of 
him as of a man rarely to be found in 
any rank or station—brave, able, intel- 
ligent, upright, a humble Christian, a 
modest citizen, one who could bear no 
malice were he ever so deeply wronged, 
who would not bring reproach upon 
another, no, not even if by so doing 
he might avert unmerited obloquy 
from himself. . There was one public 
occasion, I need not stay specially to 
point it out, when this rare exercise 
of Christian forbearance was exacted 
from him. It was a heavy burden to 
bear, but he bore it without so much 
as a remonstrance; and he lived long 
enough, God be praised, te reap his 
reward.” 
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But these are dull days for Eva, 
—Eva now without her friend, and 
London dissipation at lowest ebb, 
affording but limited resource for the 
long hours ; who sees her husband 
merely for a few minutes at dinner- 
time, then perhaps preoccupied, 
and dropping asleep in his arm-chair 
during the brief leisure given to the 
drawing-room before returning to 
his cabinet. Nor was Eva’s hus- 
band without uneasy pangs at so 
much enforced neglect of her, but 
it was easy to plead with conscience 
the calls of duty ; and the sense of 
wrong-doing was lulled by a sort of 
irritation that his wife should be 
ihe only person not to appreciate 
his labours. Had there been sym- 


pathy on the one side, it might have 


een repaid with caressing apologies 
on the other, and the brief minutes 
turned to lovers’ meetings, the 
sweeter for their shortness. But, 
whether from habit or pique, Eva 
seemed now to contract even the 
narrow limit of her old interest in 
his occupations, and her husband 
retorting, covered them more than 
ever with reserve. Thus the short in- 
tervals spent together were turned to 
less than no account, the one absent 
.and preoccupied, the other silent and 
incurious. Meanwhile, left to herself 
.at all other times, Eva sought such 
small distractions in so-called gaiety 
as the town still afforded at that 
season, dimly conscious, perhaps, by 
what she heard from others, that her 
husband was engaged upon a great 
‘task which bore in some way on 
' politics; both perhaps in their 
hearts desiring some opportunity 
for explanation to check this grow- 
ing estrangement, each probably dis- 
overing.an ¢€xcuse in circumstances 


for avoiding the first advance to- 
wards reconciliation. 

It was on one of these days, when 
official excitement was at its highest, 
that walking across from Pall Mall 
to Westminster, I ran against Eva’s 
old friend, Mr. Fergusson, the Leath- 
erby doctor. The sight of his hand- 
some face brought me down at once 
out of the upper regions of political 
tension, and a rapid vision of peace- 
ful idle days passed over my mind 
as we shook hands, succeeded by a 
dull qualm of stricken conscience ; 
his presence reminded me that, pros- 
perous though I had been, my 
scheme of life had in one sense 
failed. How different was my wife 
now from the Eva of the days when 
I first made Fergusson’s acquaint- 
ance! And yet the time had been 
so short. ® 

The doctor had come to town 
to enter his pupil, young Harry 
Perkins, at one of the London 
hospitals, and to see him estab- 
lished in his new life. So much 
was due to the lad’s worthy mother, 
naturally anxious at her son’s first 
start in the great world. The mat- 
ter being settled, he would return to 
Leatherby to-morrow. 

“But, my dear doctor, is it pos- 
sible that you could be meditating 
a flight homewards without coming 
to see my wife and me? Such con- 
duct I should not have believed 
possible cf any Leatherby friend, 
Liberal o: Conservative, much less 
of you. Besides, there are no Con- 
servatives now, nor any Liberals ; 
we all belong now to the Great 
United Party.” 

I rattled on in this way because 
my friend appeared to be a little 
confused at this unexpected meet- 
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ing, thus giving him time to recover 
himself, and to explain that he knew 
I was very busy, and so did not 
like to trouble us with a call. 

“Well, of course, these are busy 
times; but, after all, a man can’t 
do more than have his whole time 
occupied—as a friend of my ac- 
quaintance generally has. I suspect 
I get as many hours in bed on the 
average as you, doctor. But now 
that you have found me out, you 
will come and put up with us?” 

“Thank you very much, but I go 
back by the early express to-mor- 
row.” 

“So soon? well, then, you will 
come and dine to-night, at any rate, 
and bring Mr. Harry. I am only 
going down to the House to answer 
some questions, and shall be back 
early, and we shall be quite alone. 
Eva will so enjoy talking over 
Leatherby days.” 

Punctually at half-past seven our 
friends arrived; nor were we kept 
waiting for dinner, for our new 
housekeeper had established a reign 
of punctuality; but I felt a little 
uneasy lest the delay of nearly half 
an hour, which occurred before Eva 
was ready to descend to the drawing- 
room, should be set down as a mani- 
festation of fine-ladyism. Not that 
the time hung heavily, for Mr. Fer- 
gusson had plenty of local news to 
retail, and the interesting experi- 
ences of his pupil had to be de- 
tailed. 

“Are you going to be a west-end 
man, Mr. Harry?’ I asked, as Mr. 
Fergusson went round the room 
looking at the pictures. “I am 
told that St. Andrew’s hospital is 
a very good school.” 

“Well, no, sir; I should have 
liked it very much myself; there’s 
more society, and that sort of thing, 
of course, in this part of the town, 
and then some of the lecturers at An- 
drew’s are first-rate. There’s Jones, 
the lecturer on Catarrhal Hysteria, 
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a very famous man in the profession ; 
and the clinical lectures, too, are very 
fine. But I have joined Matthews’s, 
Mr. Fergusson’s old hospital; you 
see, sir, you get the, advantage of 
working under Skalple there. I 
want to be an operating surgeon, 
and Skalple is quite the first man 
in Europe. He’s not quite so bold 
in his practice as Slawter, of St. 
Simon’s, perhaps—never ties up 
the great aorta, or removes limbs at 
the hip-joint, or things of that sort, 
like Slawter—Slawter has tied up 
the aorta three times, and very nearly 
saved the patient once, they say ; but 
it’s Skalple’s delicacy of touch which 
is so wonderful. The way in which 
he will carry the knife between a 
nerve and an artery without touch- 
ing either of them is quite aston- 
ishing. Me and the governor were 
down at Matthews’s this morning to 
see Skalple operate; a young man 
with a tumour in his neck as big as 
both my fists. All our students 
were there, of course, and all the 
leading surgeons in London, to see 
the operation ; yet there he was, as 
cool as anything, working away, as 
one gentleman said near me, just as 
if he might have been in the dis- 
secting-room playing with a subject, 
talking away all the time to our 
house-surgeon, who was helping him, 
and he within an ace of the carotid 
all the time. It was really a beau- 
tiful sight.” 

“Tt must have been, indeed, es- 
pecially for the young man. But 
here comes Mrs. West.” 

Any suspicion of fine-ladyism must 
have been at once set at rest by Eva’s 
cordial greetings and pretty low- 
spoken excuses for being so late; 
and as she came up to them I could 
see that both our guests were 
startled by the aspect of their 
hostess, although both knowing her 
so well; and truly, as she entered at 
the other end of the long room, the 
bright light and gay surroundings, 
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even her own handsome dress, made 
from their very contrast a brilliant 
setting to the picture she presented 
—the slight graceful figure, erect 
save for the pretty droop of the girl- 
ish head, with the low modest brow 
crowned by the pretty rippling hair. 
While, as she came forward with her 
light step, with the associations of 
Eva’s former life as a country girl 
thus brought to mind by the presence 
of her old friends, I too was struck 
by the incongruity between herself, 

er simple bringing up and former 
way of life, and the circumstances in 
which she was now placed. As for 
Harry Perkins, the young man’s self- 
possession quite deserted him, and 
his high colour became still brighter 
as he exchanged greetings. 

The conversation as we sat down 
to dinner naturally turned at first 
on Mr. Perkins’s London movements, 
in which Eva, with unusual anima- 
tion, expressed much interest, al- 
though evidently puzzled to under- 
stand what mode of motion was 
implied by walking the hospitals. 

‘“‘ And where do you mean to settle 
down, Mr. Harry,” she asked, “‘ when 
you have finished your education ? 
I suppose at Stampton? How nice 
it will be for Mrs. Perkins to be keep- 
ing house for you in her own home!” 

“Well, I don’t quite know about 
that, Mrs. West. I don’t think I 
could make up my mind to settle 
down to a country practice.” 

“The rising generation despise 
our simple lives, you see,” observed 
Fergusson, drily. ‘“‘ What satisfied 
the master is beneath the aspira- 
tions of the pupil.” 

“Oh no, sir! I didn’t mean 
that, for one moment!” protested 
the young man. “But where is 
there any opening for a new practi- 
tioner nowadays? Look at Stamp- 
ton! Why, old Mr. Dewleppe may 
go on for another twenty years; 
and there are three or four other 
men established there already be- 
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sides and ready to cut into any va- 
cancy. Then, again, take Leatherby ; 
why——” 

“Oh, Harry! you surely don’t 
think of coming to cut me out ?” 

“Oh no, sir!” exclaimed Harry ; 
**T wasn’t thinking of that for a mo- 
ment. Besides, of course your sons 
will succeed you—though, I’m sure, 
I hope it will be a long time first. 
Still it’s only proper, you know, to 
look forward to these things. No, 
Mrs. West, I am determined to go 
into the army. I am told there is a 
fine field for surgery open in Bengal.” 

The youngster blushed as he con- 
veyed that message for Sybil to 
Sybil’s sister. Poor lad, I thought ; 
I fear your constancy will fail of its 
reward. Sybil most likely will be 
coming home with her first batch 
of children about the time when you 
make your first start for India. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Perkins, 
‘that’s why I go to Matthews’s, to 
be under Skalple. I want to make 
surgery my specialty ; and Skalple, 
you know, is quite the first man in 
Europe. It was really quite a beau- 
tiful sight to-day, to see——” 

“You will have a stiff competi- 
tive examination to work up for,” I 
interrupted, ‘if you want to become 
an army doctor.” 

“The competition will be prac- 
tically at an end,” said Fergusson, 
“if Mr. West’s plan is persisted in 
of degrading the Army Medical De- 
partment.” 

““How degraded ?” 

“Why, I understand you are 
going to reduce their relative rank, 
and that a surgeon is not to rank 
above a captain in future. Is not 
that degradation of medical science ?” 

“Why, doctor, I should have 
thought you were more catholic- 
minded than to make such an ob- 
jection. But I see by your smile 
that you are speaking ironically. 
Yes, the present allotment of rela- 
tive rank may have been all very 
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well in bygone years, but things 
have altered, and there is as much 
science displayed now in taking life 
one way as the other.” 

“Are you not likely to find a 
good deal of opposition to this part 
of your scheme ?” asked Fergusson. 
“My fraternity are pretty good 
hands at agitation, if they think 
they have a grievance.” 

“Yes; but then everybody else is 
in earnest now, and small class ob- 
jections have little weight. The fact 
is now beginning to be understood, 
and has been lately pointed out with 
great force in a minute by the head 
of the Medical Department, that the 
education for the army will be, if it 
is not already, quite as complete and 
severe as that for the medical prac- 
titioner ; and that to be able to run 
off the name of bone articulations 
is not science, and that to get up 
the dogmatic formule that do duty 
for medical science is not education. 
At least, so says De Speptick, the 
head of our Medical Department. 


Anyhow, the paramount object in 
view is to make the captain a big 


man. Besides, after all, the doctors 
get a good start, for they leave school 
mostly at an age when other boys are 
beginning to go there.” 

This was the only professional 
topic discussed during the evening. 
The conversation turned mainly 
upon Leatherby and our friends 
there, in talking of whom Eva be- 
came quite animated, throwing off 
the expression of listlessness which 
she generally exhibited during our 
téte-d-téte dinners. The evening 
passed away only too quickly, and 
Fergusson went away early, being 
under engagement to pay a late 
visit to an old friend now practising 
in London. At least he made this 
his excuse for leaving ‘We have 
taken up enough of your time, as it 
is,” he said, as he rose to go; “for 
I suppose you have a long night's 
work before you. We Leatherby 
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folks are very proud of our member, 
I can assure you. But it must be 
terrible hard work.” 

‘““ You speak like a man out for a 
holiday, and sure of your night’s 
rest for once. But I suspect it is 
far easier to sit writing comfortably 
in one’s chair than to spend the 
nights as you so often have to do, 
aiding the matrons of Leatherby in 
their Jaudable efforts to supply 
future War Ministers with raw 
material for their armies. At 
any rate, it seems to agree with 

ou.” 

““T beg your pardon, sir,” said 
Harry Perkins, as he and Fergus- 
son were putting on their greatcoats 
in the hall, “but if it would not 
be too great a liberty, I should 
take it as a great favour if you 
would give me an order for the 
House of Commons some day. I 
should like so much to hear some 
speeches. Our lecturers at Mat- 
thews’s are very fine speakers, of 
course ; but I believe there is a great 
deal to be learnt from the Parlia- 
mentary gentlemen.” 

“Tt is hardly fair, perhaps, to 
compare us with so high a standard. 
Your lecturers possess the advan- 
tage of always having something to 
say, which is the great difficulty 
with many of our orators. But a 
better plan than getting an order 
for the gallery, where you can’t see 
anything, will be to send me in 
your card any day when you come, 
and then, if the House is not very 
full, I could bring you in under the 
gallery, where you will be close to 
all the celebrities.” 

“Before we go,” said Mr. 
Fergusson, interrupting his pupil’s 
thanks, “I should like to say one 
word to you alone.” 

“By all means; let us step in 
here. Mr. Harry, will you excuse us 
for a moment?’ And leaving the 
young gentleman standing in the 
hall with the footman, I led the 
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way into the dining-room, where 
the embers were still alight on the 
fire. 

“T am sure,” said Fergusson, 
when the door was shut, “you will 
not consider it a liberty, coming 
from so old a friend, and one who 
has attended her from childhood, 
if I offer you a caution about Mrs. 
West's health. She appears to me 
to be extremely delicate.” 

“Eva! I thought she looked un- 
usually well tonight. Generally 
she looks pale and delicate, but 
the pleasure of seeing her old 
friends made her quite rosy this 
evening.” 

“Yes, she had a colour, but it 
was not the flush of health; it 
came and went. You see her every 
day; I have not seen her for more 
than a year—since she had that 
accident—and I assure you the 
change quite shocked me, she 
looked so weak and frail. Does 


she ever complain of the effects of 


that fall ?” 

“No, not to my knowledge. 
She was a good deal upset by an 
unfortunate incident which occurred 
in our household some weeks ago, 
but she seemed to be getting over it. 
And as for being weak, why, my dear 
doctor, you ought to see her at a 
ball. She will dance till any hour 
of the morning without stopping, 
and she goes out to parties of one 
sort or another night after night.” 

‘The very worst thing for her.” 

There was not light enough to 
see my friend’s face, shaded by the 
mantelpiece, as we stood together 
before the fire, but his voice ex- 
pressed gravity and concern. 

“‘ But what is to be done ?” Iasked. 
“You see every moment of my time 
is occupied just now; I hardly see 
her for days together except when 
snatching a hasty meal. I am 
obliged to give up all society at 
present till this army job is settled ; 
and I don’t mind saying to you, 
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because you must know it already, 
Eva does not find much interest in 
the sort of pursuits some women 
take interest in. It would be 
dreadfully dull work for the poor 
child if she were to be always 
moping at home because I cannot 
go about with her.” 

“London altogether is, I should 
think, a very bad place for her, 
especially during tke winter,” re- 
plied Fergusson. ‘‘ The south. of 
England would be much more suit- 
able, or still better the south of 
France.” 

“Then do you think her lungs 
are affected ?”’ 

“That I cannot say without an 
examination, and I should hope 
not. There is no cough apparent. 
But where there is so much natural 
delicacy of constitution there is 
need of every precaution.” 

‘But how is it to be managed? 
She could not go alone, and you 
must see that my going with her is 
impracticable.” 

“Of course; but I thought, per- 
haps, if you knew of any lady 
friend——” 

“T wish I did; but a friend of 
that sort is not easily found. It 
would be useless to press her aunt 
to go?” 

“I should be afraid so. When 
people get to that age they often 
come to take peculiar notions of 
duty.” 

‘And Miss Barton’s notion of 
duty is never to leave Leatherby. 
I am fairly puzzled. We have 
heaps of so-called friends about, 
of course, like everybody else, but 
none of the sort that could be or- 
dered off to Pau or Nice at a 
moment’s notice. The only person 
I can think of is Mary Drew—she 
would do anything for Eva; but 
then a couple of young girls can’t 
be travelling about the Continent 
together. Besides, to send Eva 
off in that way would certainly 
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and might make 
matters worse. What is to be 
done ? Is this move actually 
necessary, do you think, doctor?” I 
added, after a pause, as he did not 
reply. 

“No,” answered Fergusson at 
last, “certainly I do not say that, 
and possibly I may have said 
even more than was justified; but 
I should not have been satisfied to 
go away without offering this cau- 
tion. However, I must not detain 
you any longer ; good night.” 

After the hall-door closed on the 
good doctor, I returned to the empty 
room to ponder over his advice, 
trying to form a resolve. What if 
I were to throw up office and carry 
my wife off in search of health? 
And as the idea came into my 
thoughts, there rested there for an 
instant a vision of a new life—a life 
devoted to the pursuit of quiet hap- 
piness, satisfying a longing which 
ever made itself felt, even in the 
whirl of politics and business. For 


frighten her, 


conscience always whispered that one 
duty was still unfulfilled. That do- 
cile mind, so gentle and guileless, 
might yet give a return for proper cul- 


tivation. She is still so young, al- 
most so childlike ; surely there is yet 
time by care to create some mutual 
sympathy of tastes and thoughts— 
at any rate, to check the growth of 
that virtual estrangement so rapidly 
dividing us. And then this warn- 
ing to shelter her from the cold 
northern air. Surely my wife had 
the first claim; and what are name 
and fame if happiness be lost ? 

But then the same inner voice 
whispered that it would be disgrace- 
ful to give up my present work 
merely in pursuit of happiness. To 
quit office now, before order has 
emerged from chaos, to be succeeded 
by some new man who would make 
confusion worse confounded, and to 
be denounced as a rash young blun- 
derer, an impostor trading on the 
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public credulity, who flies the task, 
all too great for such a one, which 
his vanity had tempted him to un- 
dertake despite the warning forebod- 
ings of wiser men! What chance 
of happiness for one of whom the 
world was saying this; a man with 
discontent gnawing at his heart, as 
he thinks in the bitterness of soli- 
tude of the one great opportunity of 
his life heedlessly, recklessly thrown 
away. Reckless indeed; for is not 
one’s first duty to his country ? 
Needless too, surely ; for,after all, our 
good mentor merely recommended 
change, He did not say it was ab- 
solutely necessary, and he had not 
the opportunity for certain judg- 
ment. And then I tried to recollect 
whether Eva was really looking dif- 
ferent from what she was before— 
to recail her face and figure as they 
were, three months, six months ago. 
Vain effort! we can no more trace 
the daily change in those we live 
with, than we can reproduce the 
fleeting forms of yesterday's sunset 
clouds. 

Musing thus, I returned up-stairs 
to look at Eva herself, and see if I 
could observe the signs which Fer- 
gusson had spoken of. But she had 
gonetoherroom. I turned to her pic- 
ture hanging in the room,—the one 
which had attracted so much atten- 
tion in last year’s Exhibition. As well 
it might, for seldom does artist secure 
a fairer subject, and very happily had 
this one dealt with it : the slight grace- 
ful figure robed in evening dress, a 
light scarf round her shoulders ; the 
hands crossed, a fan and bouquet 
pendent from the taper fingers ; the 
droop of the gentle head, the low 
brow crowned with rippling brown 
hair; the wistful innocent face; the 
soft blue eyes joining in question 
with the half - parted lips, — the 
picture looked down from its frame 
like Eva’s self; and gazing up at 
it, I sought for token whether that 
Yes ; 
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there could be no doubt about it. 
The original was even more fragile- 
looking than the picture. But then 
we all said at the time that the 
painter had flattered a little. Some- 
thing of truth had been sacrificed to 
effect, and the pretty delicate shoul- 
ders drawn a shade too full. Think- 
ing over the matter in undecided 
fashion, I passed on to the inner 
room, the library appropriated to 
work, the tables of which were 


covered as usual with papers of ur- 
gency, which I looked at for a time 
irresolutely. Prominent among these 
was the report on the defences of 
London, which had to be brought 
up to the Cabinet Council next day 
at noon. No time, therefore, was to 
be lost in reveries; this case and 
others must be mastered before 
morning: and shaking off my 
dreamy mood, I settled down to 
the night’s work. 


CHAPTER LXIV.—A TRAGEDY IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


In the conversation with Mr. 
Fergusson recorded in the last chap- 
ter, reference was made to an un- 
fortunate domestic incident which 
had happened a short time before, 
and a little episode must here find a 
place, unimportant in itself to all 
but a few, and not bearing directly 
on our fortunes, but yet not with- 
out its influence on what followed. 

When, on arrival in England, near- 
ly three years before the time now 
under record, Eva and I paid our 
first visit to Leatherby, she engaged 
there as body-servant a little maid, 
niece to Hannah and Maria, the two 
servants who composed her aunt 
Emily’s establishment,—a __ gentle, 
modest little damsel, neat in per- 
son and dexterous with hand, al- 
together a promising subject for 
conversion into an accomplished 
lady’s - maid. Annette had never 
left her native Leatherby till she 
accompanied us to London, and 
I well remember the nervous an- 
xiety she felt at the pronounced 
manners of the servants’ hall at the 
Grand Belgravia Hotel; also, that 
when we took her with us to Kissen- 
gen in the autumn of that year, 
the maid, whose admiring bewil- 
derment at the scenes of our foreign 
travel was amusing to observe, re- 
quired at first almost as much look- 
ing after as her mistress, but very 


soon became handy and helpful, and 
the best traveller among us. After 
this tour, Annette did not come 
much under my observation; at 
most I passed her now and then on 
the stairs, or perhaps came upon her 
while brushing Eva’s hair in her 
room: but I noticed that she ap- 
peared to have caught something of 
her mistress’s grace of manner, and 
in her quiet way the same taste 
in dress; and I noticed, too, that 
while her face was demure enough, 
and eyes downcast, the once timid 
expression had been replaced by an 
air of greater self-possession. Eva 
took very kindly to the girl, who 
in turn seemed to be really fond of 
her mistress—and who could help 
loving Eva who came under the in- 
fluence of her gentle ways ?—and 
amid all the changes of our shifting 
household, Annette remained con- 
stant to us, the one fixed element in 
the domestic kaleidoscope ; we came, 
in short, to regard her as almost one 
of the family, and Eva was often 
wont, when going shopping or driv- 
ing alone, to take her humble friend 
as escort. 

It was, therefore, with some pain 
and surprise that I had come away 
from a conversation held with her 
aunt Hannah, Miss Barton’s house- 
maid, during the visit we had paid 
to Leatherby after the autumn man- 
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ceuvres on Arrowdown. That ex- 
cellent domestic intercepting me 
one afternoon as I was about to 
enter the house after smoking a 
cigar in the garden, and prefacing 
speech by a curtsey, asked if she 
might make bold to speak to me 
a minute. It was about their 
niece. She and Maria knew the 
Captain and Miss Eva—that is, 
Mrs. West—had been very kind to 
our girl—“‘we calls her our girl, 
but of course you know, sir, she’s 
only our niece, but her mother and 
father both dying, and we having 
to keep and look after her, it comes 
natural like to call her so, and no 
mother that ever was could be fonder 
than my sister and [ are of our An- 
nette. We feel it very kind of you 
and your good lady to take so kindly 
to our girl—but, laws! Miss Eva, she 
couldn’t help of course being kind- 
spoken to every one; andI do assure 
you, sir, it’s not because we are not 
bounden for your kindness that 
I make so bold as to speak, but 
that our Annette—leastways that’s 
not her real name, you know, sir, 
but the Miss Bamfyldes, their upper 
housemaid being called Anne, of 
course they used to call her Annette, 
so as to know one from the other, 
and that’s how she came by that 


Well, I asked, trying to stop this 
flow of explanation, what had gone 
amiss with Annette? for that was 
what she seemed to be driving at. 

“Tt’s this, sir: me and my sister 
we both seem to think the girl’s got 
to be changed; she ain’t like the 
same girl she was afore she went to 
London.” 

“Well, but so she has changed, 
no doubt, and no wonder; Mrs. 
West has turned her into quite a 
smart lady’s-maid ” IT confess I 
had my doubts about Eva’s share in 
the transformation — “you surely 


wouldn’t wish her to remain always ~ 


4 raw country lass ?” 
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“No, Sir, it isn’t that; we know 
that you and Miss Eva—that’s Mrs. 
West, have been real kind to our 
girl, and very grateful we are, I do 
assure you, sir. Well, I don’t know 
exactly how to put it, sir, but—but 
there’s a many things seems to go 
on in gentlefolks’ kitchens in London 
that didn’t ought to.” 

Thinking of the various dynasties 
which had succeeded to the rule in 
our lower regions, I could not but 
assent silently to the probable truth 
of this proposition, as regarded our 
establishment at any rate. Speak- 
ing aloud, I asked what was the 
particular point she wished to en- 
force. 

“ Well, sir, me and Maria, it seems 
to us, Annette has grown so bold- 
like.”’, 

“Bold? why, a gentler-looking girl 
I never saw; she moves about the 
house like a little ghost.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s where it is, and 
that’s what makes it all the odder. 
The girl seems so quiet to lock at, 
and yet she speaks out that way as 
really quite makes one stare. You'll 
excuse me, sir, but I think you must 
have had some people in your house 
such as didn’t ought to be in any 
decent house, leave alone gentle- 
folks.” 

I felt inwardly abashed at this 
too true criticism, and could only 
reply that Annette was, I believed, 
usually in the work-room up-stairs 
when not attending on her mis- 
tress. 

There was more conversation of 
the same sort. Had she spoken to 
Eva on the subject? Well, Miss 
Eva, if I would excuse her saying 
so, hardly understood what she was 
driving at; and so she had taken 
the liberty of coming tome. Then, 
again, the girl never went to church; 
‘*Now you know, sir, we have al- 
ways been brought up regular 
church-goers, and Miss Barton al- 
ways allows both Maria and me to 
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go to church twice a-day every Sun- 
day regular.” 

Surely Annette went to church? 
I said. No, and she as good as 
boasted of it to her aunts that folks 
never wont to church in London. 

I promised attention to what the 
good woman told me, which left me 
with an uneasy sense of duty un- 
fulfilled ; and on our return to town 
I spoke to Eva about it. 

“Your aunt’s servants seem to 
think, Eva, that their niece is not 
altogether improved by her London 
life.” 

“T don’t know why they should 
think so, I am sure; I think she 
has improved very much. She was 
such an old-fashioned little thing 
when she came to us, and now she 
is fit for anything. And you always 
say that she dresses my hair beauti- 
fully, just as if she had been brought 
up to it.” 

“T don’t mean that exactly, but 
I am afraid she has not learned 
much good from some of our former 
servants.” 

“T daresay not; that cook used 
to talk—I don’t mean the last one, 
or Jenkins, but the one before 
Jenkins—she used to talk dread- 
fully, I know; Berkshire-accent I 
believe they called it—h’s put in and 
h’s left out; it was dreadful; but I 
don’t think Annette caught it of 
her. Indeed I think she has im- 
proved; you know she used to talk 
fearful Yewcestershire when she 
came to us, ‘tue’ for ‘ too,’ and ‘vokes’ 
for ‘folks ;’ but she is quite cured of 
that now.” 

This unintentional diversion from 
the subject did not encourage me to 
pursue it, but I made one more 
effort. 

“There is one point you might 
see to, I think, and that is that 
she should go to church regu- 
larly.” 

“So she does, every Sunday.” 

“Hannah, her aunt, told me when 
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we were at Leatherby that she made 
a boast of never going.” 

“Well, she is supposed to go; 
she always has leave for the pur- 
pose.” 

“ Ah, but that is not enough. You 
ought, my dear, to see to these 
things yourself. Remember the 
girl has come up from the country 
under our charge.” 

““T don’t see how I am to manage 
this unless we take her to church 
always with ourselves. I don’t 
suppose you want me to be always 
spying after her, or to go out with 
her of a Sunday afternoon.” 

“Eva, that is not spoken like 
yourself. But I don’t want to dic- 
tate to you how you should do your 
duty ; you must know what I mean 
quite well.” 

“Of course I know that I never 
do anything right, I know that,” 
said Eva, pettishly. ‘“ But I cer 
tainly didn’t expect to be told that 
I was unkind to Annette. Why, she 
is always in my room up-stairs as if 
she were a friend more than a ser- 
vant, and I never let her sit up for 
me when I am out late at night.” 

With a few more words of the 
same sort, which had no effect but 
to leave a bitter flavour behind them, 
the conversation ended ; nor did oc- 
casion arise for renewing the sub- 
ject, which got itself forgotten amid 
other and more absorbing matters, 
till I was painfully reminded of it 
by an occurrence which took place 
some months later. It was the last 
week of our stay in the little house 
by Queen’s Gate, after Mary Drew’s 
departure, and during the first event- 
ful days of the new Administration, 
that I walked home one night from 
the Heuse. It was about eleven 
o’clock, and Eva had not returned 
from a party; for although sultry 
August, the London season in this 
eventful year was still dragging its 
weary length along, the Continent 
being practically closed, and Parlia- 
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ment still sitting. Nor was I ex- 

cted at home, for a debate had been 
looked for that evening, and I had 
left word before going away in the 
morning that I should dine at the 
House, and not be home till after mid- 
night. But there had been an un- 
expected early adjournment. Walk- 
ing then up the door-steps, I was just 
about to ring for the servant to let me 
in, in order to apprise him of my 
return, when my hand was arrested 
by the sound of coarse loud laughter 
coming up the area, plainly heard 
through the open windows of what 
was termed the housekeeper’s room. 
This grated on my ear as something 
beyond even the loud manners of a 
kitchen, and accordingly letting my- 
self in by the latch-key I descended 
to the basement. The noise con- 
tinued, high-pitched male and female 
voices, not wholly unfamiliar it seem- 
ed, effectually drowning the sound of 
my footstep, so that I came upon 
the party without warning. They 
were four in number; Gates my 
man, Annette, a strange man, who 
looked to be a valet, and a high- 
coloured young woman, who cer- 
tainly was not a servant. They 
were engaged in playing at cards, 
the men with pipes in their mouths, 
their coats off, and waistcoats open, 
for the night was hot, and their feet 
on opposite corners of the table, 
which was garnished with decant- 
ers and glasses. The strange young 
woman was lolling back in her 
chair with her cards held up before 
her, while Annette was leaning for- 
ward with both elbows on the table, 
her face resting on the palms of her 
hands, and in the act apparently of 
uttering some loud retort. 

That an entertainment should be 
given down-stairs during our absence 
was not a surprising thing in itself; 
but there was an air of abandon 
about the party which was _ thor- 
oughly disgusting. The caution of 
the girl’s aunt at once came back to 
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my mind; I felt disgust, too, at 
having been imposed on by false ap- 
pearances, and at the idea that any 
one should come near Eva who was 
tainted by such association. 

The party all got on their feet as 
soon as they saw me, except the 
strange young woman; the men 
were evidently in liquor, and so, I 
perceived, with a sense almost of 
horror, were their companions. 

There was little to be done or 
said. 

“Annette, go up-stairs to youre 
room. Let these people leave the 
house at once, Gates, and then put 
out the lights.” 

The girl obeyed the order with- 
out speaking, but as she passed by 
me to reach the door, she looked up 
askance with a look half ashamed, 
half saucy, and I saw only too plainly 
that she too must have been drinking. 

The strange young woman put on 
her bonnet and shaw] leisurely, with 
an impudent smile on her face. 

“The gentleman looks riled, 
don’t he?” she said, in a loud 
voice; “so I suppose we had 
better hook it. “Iain’t. no good 
staying where you ain’t welcome— 
is it, Tommy, my man ?”’ 

“Come, you hold your jaw, will 
you?” said the person addressed, 
who, although not steady on his 
legs, had sense enough to understand 
the nature of the position. “None 
of your impudence, but just come 
along.” 

“Why, how you do take on,” 
replied the girl, as she moved to 
the area-door, and then turned 
round with a leer; “I ain’t a-said 
anything to hurt the gentleman’s 
feelings, have I? No offence taken, 
I hope, where none ain’t meant. 
Good night, Bill; I hope the 
governor won’t cut up rough about 
this here little lark in the morning.” 

This speech made the strange 
man more angry, and they went up 
the area-steps wrangling together, 
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and I could hear their high voices 
and the girl’s brazen laughter for 
some way down the street. 

My own servant was easily dis- 
posed of, for the man received his 
wages the next morning in respect- 
ful silence, making no attempt at 
excuse or justification. He had 
been only a few months in our 
service, the last of a succession 
of male dynasties abdicating from 
stress of subterranean revolutions ; 
a good-looking fellow, and, I had 
supposed, not a bad servant. I 
thought with a sigh of relief that in 
a few days, when we moved into 
our new house, there would be a 
strong domestic government at last 
under the dictatorship of a judici- 
ous matron, and freedom from the 
distraction of those small house- 
hold worries. Withal, I could not 
help being struck with the absurdity 
of the situation, thinking what the 
public would say did they know that 
the man who was supposed to embody 


in this great crisis the national 
energy, straining every nerve to make 


head against threatened invasion 
of bis country, was really engaged 
the while in repelling an invasion of 
his kitchen. And yet, I thought, 
this incident may have its counter- 
part in other households. Few 
men so lofty-minded as to rise 
above all domestic considerations. 
Wrinkles on the statesman’s brow 
may come from other cares than 
those of office, and time be spent in 
other ways than writing masterly 
despatches. Billancoo, our new Pay- 
master-General, gets so late to office 
sometimes, I suspect, because he must 
stop to have the last word with his 
wife over the breakfast-table; and as 
for more harmless pursuits, if a man 
is fond of his stable or his kennel, 
and thinks he can do things himself 
better than other people, he may 
easily spend half the day blistering 
a horse or doctoring a favourite dog. 
There is nothing easier than to 
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waste time; but while we are con- 
scious of the hours we lose our- 
selves, we do not observe our 
neighbours’ wanderings out of the 
straight heroic path. 

The misconduct of our little 
maid was not so easily disposed of 
as the man’s offence. To send the 
poor girl home in disgrace because 
her natural guardians had neglected 
their duty of looking after her pro- 
perly was not to be thought of, and, 
having put off a_half-thought-out 
plan for removing her from her 
place about my wife till the time had 
gone by for carrying it out, I sup- 
pose it was moral cowardice which 
made me depute the task of lectur- 
ing her to Eva; the mental excuse 
being that my wife’s gentle admoni- 
tion might prove more effectual 
than my sterner reproof. Eva told 
me afterwards that she cried bitterly 
when spoken to, but said nothing in 
the way of excuse or repentance, 
and I noticed that the girl looked 
pale and her eyelids swollen, and 
her aspect half sullen, half ashamed, 
when I met her on the stairs. But 
we were now possessed by the first 
excitement of newly-assumed office, 
and in the whirl of public business 
I had almost forgotten the whole 
affair, when it was suddenly brought 
back to recollection by Annette’s 
disappearance. 

It was the morning on which we 
were to change houses, that as I was 
leaving my dressing-room to go down- 
stairs, Eva called to me from her room 
to find out why Annette had not 
answered her bell. But Annette 
was nowhere to be found. No one 
could give any tidings of her, and 
She 
must have gone away on the pre- 
vious night. The wardrobe of her 
neat little room contained several 
dresses, mostly presents from her 
mistress; her little treasures were 
still there ; two little photographs of 
her aunts and another of the Bam- 
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fyldes’ house hanging against the 
wall, and a book or two, and her work- 
box on the drawers. But Eva said 
she thought some of her clothes 
were missing, and the toilet articles 
" were gone. 

I went off that morning sadly 
to office, after seeing Eva—pale, 
trembling, and almost too nervous 
to walk down-stairs—set off in the 
carriage which was to take her 
to her new home. Two days 
passed without tidings, as we vainly 
scanned the newspapers, dreading 
to see the news we half expected to 
find there. On the third day I 
sent for a detective. 

The man came at once, hoping, 
perhaps, that what the new Secre- 
tary of State wanted of him, might 
be some big job worthy of his skill ; 
and he certainly looked disappointed 
when I told him the object was to 
find a missing lady’s-maid. 

“You see, we cannot help fear- 
ing the poor girl may have made 
away with herself, and I want you 
to get the earliest information of 
the sort, you understand ?” 

“T understand, sir, but I don’t 
think you need be any ways afraid 
about her having committed suicide. 
When young women means to throw 
themselves into the Regent’s Canal, 
or the like of that, they doesn’t 
mostly take a brush and comb and 
two pair of spare boots with them.” 

I could not help thinking for the 
moment what evil days those must 
come upon, who had need of a detec- 
tive for their own family business. 
The man was respectable looking and 
civil, and meant well enough, but 
his coarse professional way of talk- 
ing about even a poor servant-maid 
jarred painfully on the feelings. 

“But you see,” I argued, ‘the 
girl had misbehaved seriously, and 
had been found fault with perhaps 
for the first time in her life, and 
she was thoroughly ashamed of her- 
self, and there is no saying how 
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this might not have acted on her 
mind.” And I told the man some- 
what more fully than before what 
had happened. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said, when 
the story was finished; “I think I 
shall be able to get on the clue 
pretty soon. You are sure the 
young woman has not gone back to 
her home, you said, sir?” 

“Yes, I think we may be quite 
sure of that. She was an orphan, 
and had only one place to go to, 
and she has not been heard of 
there.” For it happened Eva had 
received that morning one of Miss 
Barton’s letters, a circumstance that 
occurred about once in six weeks, 
and so remarkable an occurrence as 
the girl’s return to Leatherby would 
certainly have been mentioned. 

“Well, sir, I shall wait upon 
you again as soon as I have any 
news to report; and although I 
can’t of course speak positive be- 
forehand, I don’t think it'll be very 
long, sir, before you hear of me 
again.” 

The same evening, when I came 
home to dinner, the man was wait- 
ing my arrival in the dining-room ; 
apparently it would not have been 
consistent with his mysterious call- 
ing to stand in the hall. . 

“Well,” I said, “have you been 
able to obtain any news already ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, “and if 
I may take the liberty of saying so, 
it’s lucky for us who are employed 
in this line that the jobs we have 
on hand ain’t often altogether quite 
such plain sailing as this one, else 
there wouldn’t be much work for 
us detectives left to do. Yes, sir, 
it’s just as I calculated it would 
be when you told me the rights of 
the case this morning. She’s gone 
along with the young man.” 

“ What young man ?” 

“Him as was dismissed from his 
place just before she ran away.” 

‘“* And where have they gone ?” 
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“Not very far, sir. It ain’t a 
couple of miles off where we are 
standing. He’s been and took a 
lodging till he gets another place.” 

“Then has he married her, do you 
suppose ?” 

“Not he, sir. Matrimony ain’t 
much in his line, I expect. No, sir, 
I dare say he have played the girl 
false with promises and such like, 
but he ain’t a-married her, and don’t 
mean to, you may depend. You 
didn’t get much of a character with 
that young man, I ’xpect—did you, 
sir ?” 

“T am afraid I was rather careless 
in that respect; and he had been 
with me only a short time.” 

‘* Well, sir, he ain’t a nice young 
man, by no manner of means, that’s 
certain. I haven’t had time to hear 
much about him yet, but I have 
found out that much.” 

‘‘T wonder if we could get to see 
the poor girl at once.” 

“That you could, sir, I don’t 
doubt. She’s at her place alone, 


too; the young man’s a-gone down to 
Sydenham to look after a sitiwation, 
and won’t be back till late.” 

I thought for a moment what 


was best to be done. Dinner was 
ready, and there was a heavy press 
of work to be gone into afterwards ; 
but this job might be got through 
quickly, and the duty was plain. 
As soon as Eva could be got 
ready, and first prevailing on her to 
take a little wine to restore her trem- 
bling nerves, we started in a cab— 
Boucher, the detective, on the box. 
The place we were in search of 
was in a shabby back street, although 
turning immediately out of a very 
good one. The cab stopped at a 
house, a small huckster’s shop, and 
assisting Eva to alight, so agitated 
that she could hardly stand, we fol- 
lowed our conductor up two flights 
of dingy stairs which appeared to 
be those of a lodging-house, and used 
by a number of people. ‘Here we 
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are, sir,” said our guide, when we 
had reached the top floor, and gave a 
gentle rap at the door. 

It was opened by Annette her- 
self, who, recognising the detective, 
stepped back to allow him to enter, 
evidently holding him in awe. We 
followed him into the room, and at 
sight of us the poor girl stood speech- 
less in the middle, changing to red 
and white by turns, her eyes. down- 
cast, her hands folded, the fingers 
nervously pulling at each other. 

There was silence for a moment, 
during which I had time to note 
that the room was their only one, 
and that it was a poor one, although 
cleaner than the staircase; also that 
the girl seemed to have changed in 
these three days. There was a trace 
of the slattern already. 

“ Annette,” said Eva at last, ‘ we 
are so sorry you went away like 
this ; it was very wrong of you, you 
know, and very sad; but we are not 
come to scold you, but are come to 
take you back and try and make 
you good again.” 

At the sound of Eva’s gentle 
voice the poor girl looked up wist- 
fully for a moment, and then burst 
into tears, covering her face with her 
little apron, not speaking, but shak- 
ing her head mournfully as if it 
could not be. 

Upon this our conductor inter- 
posed as mediator. ‘See,” said he, 
in a would-be coaxing voice, “ how 
kind the lady and gentleman are, 
my dear; ’tisn’t everybody as would 
be willing to let bygones be bygones 
so easy. So don’t stand thinking 
twice about such an offer, if you’re 
a wise girl, but just put up your 
things and come along with us at 
once. Or, for the matter of that,” 
he added in a low tone, confiden- 
tially, “if she will just step along of 
you, ma’am, I'll see to what she 
leaves behind; ’tain’t very much 
neither,” he added by way of solilo- 
quy, looking to where a dress and a 
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little hat were hanging against the 
wall. 

I could not stand this, so inter- 
rupted him by saying— 

“Yes, Annette, your mistress and 
I mean what we say. Come home 
with us and you may yet be saved 
from further ruin.” And I had a 
plan in my head at the moment for 
warding off the disgrace of her fall 
without bringing her back to her 
old place about my wife. 

Annette lifted her head for a 

moment, and looked at us as if to 
see whether our faces showed pity 
in keeping with our words. 
‘ “Yes, Annette,” I continued, “‘ we 
are almost as sorry as you can be. 
Come,” .I added, “don’t wait for 
anything, but come back at once as 
you are. You will never be sorry 
afterwards if you do what is right 
now.” 

“Think of Hannah and the others 
at home,” pleaded Eva; ‘“ how can 
we write and tell them that you are 
gone from us forever in this way ?” 

The poor girl made a move for- 
ward as if to take Eva’s hand, and 
I believe she was on the point of 
making her choice to return with 
us, but at this moment her com- 
panion, who had come up the 
stairs unperceived, entered the room. 
He too seemed to have altered 
for the worse already, now that the 
restraint of service was off. The 
fellow looked as if he had been 
drinking, although not quite drunk. 

“Very much obliged to you I am 
sure, sir, for this visit,” he said with 
mock humility, after looking round 
the room for a few moments; “but 
I should have taken it still kinder 
if you’d let us poor folks alone; I 
haven’t asked for nothink of you, 
nor I don’t want nothink of you.” 

“Come, young man,” said our 
conductor, eyeing him sternly, “ none 
of this, if you please.” 

“You come yourself,” replied the 
man, turning round angrily towards 
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him ; “what do you want here? The 
gentleman and lady may come if 
they choose, and stay if they choose, 
but you haven’t no business here, 
and so perhaps you'll just hook it.” 

“You had better take care, youn 
man,” retorted Boucher, ‘“ or you’ 
get yourself into trouble. Perhaps 
you don’t know who I am.” 

‘I don’t know who you are, and 
I don’t care who you are. I haven’t 
been a-stealing of anythink from the 
gentleman’s house; no more hasn’t 
my young woman, as I know of. 
Stealing! why she’ve been and left 
all her own things, gowns and such- 
like as the lady knows she gave her; 
the more fool she for doing so, I say.” 

““You’ve been kidnapping the 
young woman, at any rate, which I 
should be sorry to say there’s nothing 
worse against you, and that’s bad 
enough you'll find, if you don’t take 
care.” 

‘“‘ Kidnapping the young woman!” 
answered the other, savagely, “ that’s 
a lie, and you know it. The young 
woman came of herself, didn’t you, 
Nan? and she may go of herself too, 
if she likes. JZ don’t want her to 
stay, if she don’t want to stay. Let 
her go, if she likes to go, and they 
as likes to have a bastard in the 
house are welcome to it, for anything 
J care.” 

The poor girl turned round with 
mute imploring face towards the 
fellow as he spoke, and I perceived - 
then that her figure betrayed what 
his threat implied. She must have 
run away as much for shame at her 
condition as for any other feeling. 
A mistress more observant would 
have noticed it sooner. 

The man was getting more excited, 
and the scene must be brought to a° 
close. ‘“ Annette,” I said, ** you can’t 
really want to stay. Don’t be afraid 
to do what is best, even now. You 
will be glad for it ever after.” 

Annette looked up with a fright- 
ened glance at the man, and making 
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a step backward, further away from 
us, shook her head mournfully, and 
then turning away began to sob 
violently. The man_ stood silent, 
scowling defiance at the detective. 


As we returned from our fruitless 
errand, Eva overwrought with the 
excitement of the scene, myself de- 
pressed by the failure, I could not 
help accusing myself of not having 
done enough to carry my point. 
Already, in these few days, all trace 
of the Jover had disappeared, and 
enly the brute remained. What 
misery, I thought, must await a 
woman at the mercy of this drunken 
ruffian! And I was very desirous 
of making another effort to recover 
the girl. 

My old friend Mr. Patterson, 
however, whom I consulted next 
day, was very strong that the 
affair should be concluded by a 
marriage. ‘I confess this does not 
seem the happiest solution,” I said. 
“Tt is simply handing her over to a 
life of wreichedness.” ‘Better that 
than a disreputable one,” said the 
old gentleman ; “they can separate 
afterwards if they don’t agree, and it 
will leave her guasirespectable. You 
can’t have her in your house as 
things go; her friends wouldn’t re- 
eceive her; and a young woman with 
“an encumbrance of this sort would 
bea very troublesome charge ‘for a 
‘busy Secretary of State to dispose of.” 

The matter was not, however, so 
-easy to settle, for the scoundrel, on 
learning what we were after, stood 
out for terms. <A wife, he said, was 
a-great incumbrance to a man in ser- 
vice; and eventually Mr. Patterson 
paid him a hundred guineas on the 
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conclusion of the marriage ceremony, 
which was witnessed by one of his 
clerks. - Shortly after Gates and his 
wife disappeared from our know- 
ledge. 

‘“[ do not wonder, my dear sir,” 
said Mr. Patterson, when recounting 
his last interview with the man, 
‘at your repugnance to the marriage ; 
the fellow is certainly a thorough 
bad lot.” 

‘“* And yet he was a very present- 
able servant, and certainly a good- 
looking fellow; it was when he was 
in liquor that his bad qualities came 
out.” ; 

“Ah, then, I think I must have 
always seen him in liquor,” replied 
the old gentleman, drily. 

It was not until the marriage was 
concluded that [ wrote an account 
of the affair to Leatherby, Eva being 
quite unequal to the task. Long 
private letters would not, under any 
circumstances, have been a congenial 
occupation for an overworked Min- 
ister, who had to count time by the 
minute. The subject being what 
it was, I confess I never felt smaller 
than when reporting the calamity 
for the information of our humble 
friends in Aunt Emily’s household. 

Eva, indeed, was thoroughly upset 
by this domestic tragedy, her nerves 
shaken, her strength gone. For 
some weeks she remained in 3 
state of depression, listless and lan- 
guid, and disinclined even for 
society. But the effect of the shock 
wore off by degrees ; and when the 
season began in the spring, she 
seemed, although delicate and lan- 
guid, to enter with her usual zest into 
the course of amusement which 
made up the business of her life. 


CHAPTER LXV.—A NEW REFORM LEAGUE, 


The days flew apace. Slowly, 
perhaps, for the msny, watching 
with anxious suspense or hopeful 
excitement, according to tempera- 


ment, the shifiing phases of the 
European crisis, but more than 
quickly for those who were charged 
with providing for the safety of the 
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country. Most times it seemed 
during those days as if no degree of 
vigour in preparation could suffice 
to avert the storm, and that the 
next step after setting ourselves in 
battle array must be to put the 
mettle of our armour to the proof. 
But ever and anon a gleam of .sun- 
shine would brighten up the political 
landscape, and in the ever-changing 
kaleidoscope of foreign politics there 
came up an occasional vision of 
peace in the future, and readjust- 
ment of European affairs on a stable 
basis. Mr. Braham, who as Foreign 
Secretary had better information 
than anybody else, was always hope- 
ful of a peaceful sclution of the 
crisis; but if anything would bring 
about that result, he said, it would 
be the promptitude and completeness 
of our military preparations, and his 
advice was ever to do the business 
thoroughly and with speed, advice 
repeated by the Premier and echoed 
by the Cabinet. The nation, too, 
if less well informed, was yet of the 
same mind, unanimous and enthu- 
siastic.. Equally so the press as 
representing it; and the cordial 
appreciation .exhibited on all sides 
of our measures was the best stimulus 
a Minister could receive. The effect 
of these measures was indeed already 
becoming plain; for although the 
public might not perceive at once 
the bearings of our various adminis- 
trative changes, and even in these 
days of enthusiasm there were not 
wanting prophets to foretell failure, 
still there were facts accomplished 
which could not be gainsaid: the 
progress in the works of defence ; the 
new arsenal rising in the north; above 
all, the drilling of the new reserve 
levies, and the alacrity with which 
recruits came forward under the new 
conditions of service. Nor was the 
administrative work making less 
progress, if not so generally appar- 
ent. Although the spectacle of the 
numerous committees at work on 
this part of the business gave an 
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appearance of confusion to our pro- 
ceedings, it was an appearance only. 
These committees were not de- 
liberative bodies propounding terms 
or offering advice. It was their 
business merely to give practical 
effect to the principles of reform 
laid down for their guidance, the 
central authority exercising general 
supervision, and revising the draft 
regulations which they prepared, to 
bring them into harmony with cach 
other, and prevent the introduction 
of conflicting rules. This plan, in 
fact, conduced most effectively to 
despatch in pushing on the great 
work. Every week saw definite 
advance made in the process of 
decentralising—the peeling off, as it 
were, of some branch of the great 
overgrown office, which thereon took 
root of its own as a separate de- 
partment. In fact the War Office 
at this time somewhat resembled 
the spectacle familiar to childhood, 
of the performer at a horseman- 
ship who enters in guise of a 
bloated farmer or other corpulent 
person more or less inebriated, and 
struggling on to a horse, proceeds to 
strip off one set of garments after 
another, till eventually he becomes 
transformed into a slim _ British 
sailor waving a diminutive banner, 
and beating “Rule, Britannia” with 
his feet as the steed winds up with 
a final gallopround the circus. We, 
too, with the development of «this 
great reform, began to feel more slim 
and active every day, and in better 
case for waving the British banner 
with fit alacrity in the face of our 
enemies whether at home or abroad. 

Meanwhile, too, the work of re- 
organising the combatant branch 
was making good progress. The 
first thing needful was, of course, 
to recruit the raw material, which 
part of the business was put in hand 
from the day our Ministry came into 
power, Parliament at once voting 
the men and money; but although 
no time could be spared for pre- 
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liminary discussion before making a 
beginning, it was not the less neces- 
sary that the change of organisation 
should be based on a complete and 
comprehensive plan, while it was 
very desirable to secure the cordial 
co-operation of the head of the army, 
and that if possible the initiation of 
the various detailed proposals for 
giving effect to it should appear 
to emanate from him rather than 
from the Secretary of State, since 
great weight would deservedly be 
attached, both by the army and the 
public, to any proposal put forward 
in his name. Fortunately this dis- 
tinguished officer combined tact in 
a remarkable degree with his other 
eminent qualifications, thoroughly 
understanding also the working of 
Parliamentary government, and the 
need for economy in any scheme 
intended to last; and accordingly, 
after some personal discussion, in 
which it appeared that the Comman- 
der-in-Chief was quite prepared to 
look at things in a congenial light, 
he undertook to prepare a detailed 
scheme for the approval of the 
Government, and within the week 
had fulfilled his promise, and had 
placed his memorandum on the 
subject in my hands. His con- 
currence was indeed almost more 
complete than I could have hoped 
for. 

“What do you think of our 
new Chief's scheme ?’ [ asked my 
private secretary, after he had read 
through the memorandum. 

“ Quite first-rate,” replied Strick- 
land, ‘but it seems like an old 
friend; I think I have seen some- 
thing uncommonly like it before, and 
in my own handwriting. In fact, if 
not quite a verbatim copy, I don’t 
see that his paper varies in a single 
material point from the Jast memor- 
andum we drew up together.” 

“Could anything be more satis- 
factory? Instead of having the 
Commander-in-Chief in opposition, 
we have got him entirely with us, 
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and so strengthened all difficulties 
vanish.” 

“Very true; still he might have 
had the grace to acknowledge the 
source of his ideas. Anybody read- 
ing this memorandum might suppose 
that all these plans had originated in 
his own brain. It is the most com- 
plete case of administrative piracy I 
ever heard of.” 

“Well paid for by the results. 
Provided the orchestra plays in 
tune, anybody may beat the drums 
who likes that style of music. After 
all, Ministers pick other people's 
brains freely enough without ac- 
knowledgment; so this is merely 
retribution.” 

The Commander-in-Chief having 
thus entered into our views heartily 
—so heartily, indeed, as quite to ap- 
propriate them as his own—it was 
agreed that they should be discussed 
with one or two officers of standing, 
whose criticisms should be invited 
on points of detail, and through 
whom a knowledge of what was 
contemplated would find its way 
out of doors, and prepare the army 
and the public for the coming 
changes. Accordingly, General Sir 
Thomas Pyghed, father of my friend 
Colonel Pyghed of the 110th, a fine 
old soldier of the old school; Gene- 
ral Peddant, famous for his know- 
ledge of drill and regulations; and 
Sir Princeps Arme, an eminent ar- 
tilleryman—were invited, with one 
or two other distinguished officers, to 
attend a meeting to be held for the 
purpose. Two other visitors invited 
were Colonel Kaville, whom, as being 
an M.P. and a clever fellow much 
given to asking troublesome questions 
in the House, it would be useful to 
carry with us; and Lord Quheerie, 
the eldest son of a Scotch earl, also 
an M.P., who was a colonel of vol- 
unteers, and a great authority on 
military matters. These, with Sirick- 
land, Lord Neeofite the new Under- 
Secretary, Billancoo the new Pay- 
master-General, and various of the 
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higher officials of the office, made 
up the party assembled round the 
long table in my room—the same 
table which had witnessed my dis- 
comfiture on the occasion of my first 
efforts at reform—and to whom the 
Commander-in-Chief, who sat on my 
right, adjusting his double eye-glass 
on his nose, in this respect only 
resembling Lord Stowe (for he too 
was an elderly man), proceeded to 
read his memorandum. 

“In communicating the contents 
of this paper,” he began, “ which I 
am happy to find has the approval 
of the Right Honourable the Secre- 
tary of State’”—here my distinguish- 
ed friend, who had rolled out this 
phrase with great unction, bowed 
towards me for corroboration, and I 
bowed in return, while Strickland, 
who sat on my left, appeared dis- 
posed to smile, but recovered him- 
self by scribbling figures on his 
blotting-paper—‘‘ in communicating 
the contents of this paper I may 
begin by postulating three proposi- 
tions. It is of no use going into 
war nowadays with a small army. 
It is out of the question maintaining 
a large embodied army. Further, 
having an organised force like the 
militia, it is absurd to limit its use- 
fulness to employment athome. To 
do so is as much as to say that you 
will never exert your strength ex- 
cept within your own shores, the 
worst place to employ it—since the 
essence of sound defensive war is in 
a vigorous offensive, rather than in 
waiting to be invaded, If these data 
be admitted, then the principle on 
which our army organisation should 
be based becomes plain. Instead of 
augmenting the permanent army 
during this crisis, we have applied 
ourselves to forming a strong reserve 
of young soldiers, to be embodied 
only during war-—these are the men 
now drilling all over the kingdom. 
Further, a fusion is to be carried 
out of the militia with the line, the 
present depot centres being con- 
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verted into the headquarters of the 
new amalgamated regiments. 

“As a matter of detail, I may 
mention that these centres are to be 
increased in number from 66 to 74. 
For this reason. We propose to 
maintain the existing number of 
companies of infantry as the fixed 
establishment for both peace and 
war, the change from the one 
state to the other being effected 
by increasing the rank and file of 
each company from the reserves. 
Each regiment is to consist of two 
embodied battalions, one of which 
will usually be abroad, and may be 
left out of consideration as not avail- 
able for sudden war, with a skeleton 
depot battalion, corresponding, in 
fact, to the present depot centre. 
Now the reserves of a regiment will 
be of a strength sufficient to bring 
up the home and depot battalions, 
which in peace will be 600 and 200 
strong respectively, to 900 rank and 
file each; in other words, the part 
of the regiment at home, and there- 
fore available for active service, will 
be capable of immediate augmenta- 
tion from 800 to 1800. Now, as- 
suming the proper strength of a 
company to be 150 in war and 100 
in peace (the depot companies would 
of course be much smaller), then each 
battalion would consist of six, and 
each regiment of eighteen, companies. 
The exsiting number of companies of 
the line being 1330, these will make 
up 74 regiments of the new organi- 
sation, and accordingly it is proposed 
to fix the establishment of regiments 
of infantry at that number.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Sir Thomas 
Pyghed, “I understand that you~ 
propose actually to reduce thirty- 
five regiments of the line ?” 
~ “That 1s part of our scheme,” re- 
plied the expounder of the measure. 
“Whether for war or peace, the ex- 
isting number of separate regiments 
is quite in excess of the wants of 
the country. We are nearly on 
the same footing in that respect as 
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the French and Germans with their 
million of men each. Up to this 
time, when regimental organisation 
was the only thing in the way of 
organisation which our army could 
boast of, there might have been 
ground for scruples about touching 
the individual regimental unit; and 
when the British troops were scat- 
tered in detachments all over the 
world, and our only notion of war- 
fare was to carry out small preda- 
tory expeditions, there was a certain 
amount of reason and convenience 
in maintaining a large number 
of independent units. But now, 
when so much additional outlay 
has to be incurred in other ways, 
we are bound to economise wher- 
ever economy is possible. Besides, 
as you will see when we: proceed 
further, the whole system of or- 
ganisation now proposed is built up 
on the regiment as a unit, and it 
could not be worked out properly 
with a larger number than we have 
allowed.” 


“ Well,” said Sir Thomas Pyghed, 
with a sigh, “if it must be it must, 


[ suppose. But how do you make 
the reduction? By lopping off all 
the regiments above number 74? 
There goes my colonelcy, for one.” 

“No, we make a_ selection. 
Here is a list of those to be broken 
up, after approval given in the 
proper quarter. You will see 
that we retain all the High- 
‘and Regiments, as well as those 
which have been specially dis- 
tinguished, including,” said the 
peaker, with a smile and bow, 
“the one which enjoys the honour 
of having Sir Thomas Pyghed for 
its colonel—without reference to 
their place on the list. Those 
which are retained will then be 
renumbered from one to seventy- 
four. 

“This is not the first reduction 
of the kind,” he continued. ‘“ At 
the close of the Seven Years’ War, 
the regiments of the line had been 
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brought up to no less than 115, a 
preposterous number, of course—but 
hardly more disproportioned to the 
conditions of the time than our pre- 
sent establishment of 109 regiments. 
45 of these regiments were reduced 
at the peace in 1763. This,’’ added 
the speaker, jocosely, ‘‘ is among the 
things not generally known.” After 
which little lesson in history poor 
Pyghed appeared to be quite shut up. 

“Now,” continued our spokes- 
man, “as to the composition of an 
infantry regiment on the new scale. 
You see that it will consist of three 
battalions of the line, as above stated, 
and two of associated militia ; the 
whole commanded by a colonel. 
Each active battalion is to have two 
field officers, a lieutenant-colonel and 
major; the depot battalion will be 
commanded by a major. Thus, in- 
cluding the present lieutenant-col- 
onels commanding depot centres, 
who in many cases will become the 
colonels of the new regiments, the 
number of infantry field officers will 
be nearly the same as at present, 
as well as the number of captains. 
It is intended that an active — bat- 
talion shall have—1 lieutenant-col- 
one], 1 major, 6 captains, 12 sub- 
alterns: and the depot battalion, 
1 major, 6 captains, 6 subalternrs. 
The establishment of a whole regi- 
ment will therefore be,— 

1 Colonel. 
2 Lieutenant-colonels. 
3 Majors. 
19 Captains (one Adjutant- 
major). 
30 Subalterns. 

Besides these there will be the 
two militia battalions, each with 1 
lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 6 cap- 
tains, and 6 subalterns, all of whom 
will eventually be retired line officers 
transferred. from the active bat- 
talions. 

“* Such being the regimental organ- 
isation, now for the scheme of mo- 
bilisation—in other words, for the 
conversion of a small peace estab- 
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lishment into a large war army—a 
thing which has to be done out of 
hand. Our position differs from 
that of Continental nations in that 
we have a large colonial army, 
and we cast about at first for some 
scheme for relieving the battalions 
on foreign service by militia, and 
so making these seasoned troops 
available for the seat of war. But 
no plan of this sort seemed practi- 
cable, for most of these foreign bat- 
talions are in India, and there would 
not be time to bring them back. 
War, if it comes, will be sharp, 
short, and decisive; besides, troops 
coming from a _ tropical climate 
would hardly be fit for the rough- 
ing of a European campaign. Clear- 
ly, then, the battalions on foreign 
service must be left out of calcula- 
tion, and we must look only to the 
troops at home for our available 
force. What therefore we have ar- 
ranged for is this :— 

“On the word being given for 
mobilisation, the active battalions 
at home, wherever they may be, are 
to join their regimental headquarters 
at once, when they and the depot 
battalions will at once be brought 
up to 900 strong each by calling 
up the reserves. Simultaneously 
with this, one battalion of militia 
is to be embodied, and to become 
the depot. You have thus at once 
for your first line seventy-four regi- 
ments 1800 strong, or over 130,000 
infantry, besides the Guards and 
Rifles. The next step, if the emer- 
gency demanded it, would be to 
embody the second militia battalion, 
and from the two to make up a 
third active battalion, which—and 
in this lies one of the novel points 
of our scheme—could be sent for- 
ward to join the first line. This 
would give us an embodied regi- 
ment of 2700 men, with a depot of 
900 to feed it, or 200,000. infan- 
try without the Guards and Rifles. 
That is about the number we ought 
to be able to handle effectively, at 
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any rate on first starting ; while, with 
less than that number, we had better 
keep out of war altogether. 

‘This, therefore, is the general 
scheme for mobilisation. We ‘keep 
up only about 60,000 infantry em- 
bodied at home, but we can increase 
the strength fourfold when neces- 
sary,—every man of the addition 
being available for service wherever 
needed. That is our platform,” con- 
cluded the speaker jocosely, and 
looking round the table, ‘‘a small 
army in peace, a large one in war.” 

“That is all very well,” objected 
Colonel Kaville, ‘“‘ but where are these 
reserves to come from? That is 
just the difficulty. Anybody can 
organise reserves when you have 
got them, but the thing is to get 
them.” 

“My right honourable friend and 
I,” replied the Commander-in-Chief, 
‘** believe that we have solved this 
problem by that part of our plan 
which forms the most original fea- 
ture of it—the creation of a new 
reserve of young men, who serve 
merely long enough to be drilled, 
and then return to civil life till 
wanted. Of course no plan which 
is based on a reserve of old soldiers 
can give you a large reserve, so long 
as the army which supplies them is 
a small army. Of the 1000 men 
required per regiment to bring it up 
to the war strength, we calculate 
that only about 300 will consist of 
old soldiers, and that our new plan 
will give us the other 700. The 
alacrity with which our new reserves 
are enrolling themselves all over the 
country, under the attractive terms 
we have offered, is sufficient proof of 
the efficacy of the plan.” 

“That is all very well,” replied 
Kaville, “during the present excite- 
ment, when men are ready enough 
to rush to arms, no doubt; but how 
are you to be sure of keeping up the 
supply when the country settles 
down again to its normal condi- 
tion ?” 
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“By paying the market price of 
the article. What that may prove to 
be eventually can only be ascertained 
on trial; but we see no reason why 
the present bait of a shilling a-day 
should not continue to prove suffi- 
ciently attractive. If it prove not 
to be, we must bid higher; but since 
a reserve man will thus get seven 
shillings a-week, with no obligation, 
save occasional muster and drill, 
beyond the liability to serve in the 
event of a war, the terms ought 
to be very attractive. They would 
make to thousands the difference 
between penury and comfort. We 
ought for this to get the pick of the 
labouring classes.” 

“An expensive scheme,” still ob- 
jected Kaville, when the Comman- 
der-in-Chief paused awhile, and 
looked round the table for com- 
ments. 

“ About two and a half millions 
sterling a-year, from which you 
must deduct a part of the cost of 
our present reserve force—surely 


a mere trifle for giving the country 
what it has never had before, a large 
army ready to your hand, available 


at a day’s notice. Why, it would 
cost as much to add 20,000 or 30,000 
men to the permanent establishment 
according to customary formula, an 
addition perfectly useless for the pur- 
poses of modern war. We must pay 
something if England is not to go to 
the wall. It seems to me to be quite 
a trifle compared with the object in 
view.” 

“My objection,” said General 
Peddant, “if I may venture to offer 
one, is not to the cost, but to the 
insufficiency of the scheme. You 
want to make war on a grand scale, 
if you make it at all, no doubt; 
and what are you to do it with? 
With a lot of raw boors, hastily 
called up, who have had only a few 
months’ training ?” 

“‘A year’s training, if you please,” 
I observed. 

“Well, a year’s training, but in 
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the case of the majority a long time 
previously. How can a battalion of 
men called up suddenly in this way 
be efficient ? And without good non- 
commissioned officers too.” 

“The A reserve, all old soldiers, 
would furnish the non-commissioned 
officers.” 

“Still on the whole it would be 
quite a raw force; the trained ele- 
ment would be swamped by the 
raw.” 

“Tf you mean that reserve troops 
may not be quite up to the mark of 
old soldiers who have been five or 
six years with the colours, of course 
every one would agree with you. 
But the question is really between 
having an army of this sort, and 
not having one at all. A_highly- 
trained army, if it is also a small 
one, is simply useless in the present 
state of Europe, and a large one 
permanently embodied is not to ,be 
thought of. We want a big army, 
and we want a cheap one, and the 
problem, it seems to us, can only 
be solved in this sort of way. 
After all, a man who has been well 
trained for a year will soon fall into 
shape again, and remember your 
officers are experts, and in my 


“belief,” I added, “tthe best in the 


world.” 

“But where are the officers to 
come from? You have provided no 
war establishment of them.” 

“The scheme gives a field officer 
to every three companies, and a 
captain to every company of 150 
men. A German company is 250 
strong.” 

“Yes, but you will be very short 
of subalterns. You allow only six 
for the depot battalion, or only one 
per company; the Prussians have 
four.” 

“That is during peace time. The 
subalterns will be mostly with the 
active battalions, because best em- 
ployed there. They, too, would be 
redistributed, of course, on the 
mobilisation taking place.” 
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“That is merely to render the 
active battalions inefficient also. 
Besides, how as to the subalterns 
in India ?” 

“They would have to remain 
there. Yes, you have hit on a 
-weak point, no doubt, but it has 
been forescen, and a plan provided 
to cover it. Itis out of the ques- 
tion keeping up a war establishment 
of subalterns sufficient for the re- 
serves. Even if the plan were not 
too costly, they would block up pro- 
motion, and, moreover, have nothing 
to doin peace. What therefore we 
propose is, to give a certain number 
of provisional commissions to gentle- 
men volunteers as lieutenants to 
each line regiment, on the nomina- 
tion of the lord lieutenant of the 
county, but subject to the approval 
cf the colonel, and the needful 
qualifications as to drill and 
education being strictly enforced. 
These commissions to have no force 
during peace time, but to become 
permanent in the event of war.” 

“So that,” interrupted Peddant, 
“you begin the war with a lot 
of officers as raw as the men they 
have to lead, and the two complete 
strangers to each other.” 

“This must happen in any case 
after you have been at war any 
time. Military education may be 
as elaborate as you please in piping 
peace, but when war comes, there 
are forthwith augmentations and 
casualties, and officers are suddenly 
wanted in great numbers, and so 
all your rules are set aside, and 
young men are pitchforked helter- 
skelter into the army without any 
regard to rule or qualification. We 
provide for this contingency before- 
hand. The fact that the appoint- 
ments of these young men, made 
deliberately from time to time 
during peace, will be subjected to 
the scrutiny of public criticism, 
ought to afford a guarantee for 
proper selection. Besides, this is 
not the only part of the plan. We 
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propose to give similar provisional 
commissions to non-commissioned 
officers. To this class a commission 
in peace time, which brings them in 
at the bottom of a long list of 
subalterns, is often not attractive; 
but promotion at the top of a great 
war augmentation -opens up a real 
career. They ought to be eagerly 
sought after, and stimulate the class 
to educate themselves.” 

“T don’t like this plan,” said 
Pyghed. “British troops have al- 
ways been led by gentlemen, and 
always should be.” 

“Good or bad,” I observed, “ the 
provision is unavoidable. Now that 
the army is becoming a_ national 
force, so much more numerous than 
formerly, and attracting, as we hope 
it will, a more respectable class 
than heretofore, it is absolutely 
necessary to open the door to talent 
in all ranks. It would be intoler- 
able if the army were the only 
profession in which a man could 
not hope to rise by merit. My 
gallant friend proposes, I believe, 
that thirty-six of these provisional 
commissions should always be in 
force for every regiment, so as to pro- 
vide altogether three subalterms per 
company for the active, and two per 
company for the militia battalions. 
Of these, one-half are to be given 
to non-commissioned officers, and the 
other half to gentlemen serving with 
the volunteers.” 

There was a pause after this. Then 
General Peddant spoke. ‘ Won't 
there be rather a hurry-scurry 
and confusion when the services 
of these provisional officers come 
to be wanted? There will be 
nearly three thousand of them. 
Think of the business it would 
throw on the War Office at such a 
time to be sending orders to all 
these men to join their regiments 
just when things are busiest.”’ 

“There would be no confusion or 
trouble about the matter whatever. 
The order to mobilise the army will 
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be the warrant whereby these com- 
missions become ipso facto perma- 
nent, and the holders of them there- 
on straightway join regimental head- 
quarters. The War Office would 
have nothing to do with the matter, 
which would not go beyond the 
colonels of regiments.” 

“Then,” said Pyzhed, “‘ supposing 
war never breaks out, are these pro- 
visional officers to remain so for 
ever?’ And I must say I thought 
the question a very sensible one. 

“A provisional commission,” re- 
plied the Commander-in-Chief, “‘ will 
have force for seven years; then a 
new one is issued to a younger man, 
and so a constant stream of fresh 
blood will be secured.” 

“And what if they should hap- 
pen to be called out during their 
term of office ?” 

“Then ipso facto they become 
permanent officers, and just as much 
an integral part of the regiment as 
those who entered it in the regular 
wa ” 


© And then,” said Lord Quheerie, 
“what becomes of them when the 


war is over? You will have about 
three times as many subalterns as 
you want.” 

“Then, no doubt, reductions will 
have to take place, as. they would in 
any case on the return to a peace 
establishment; but each officer's 
claims to retention would rest upon 
his conduct and services during the 
war, irrespective of the way in which 
he came to enter the army.” 

“Think of the cost of putting so 
many men on half-pay.” 

“You can’t go to war without 
spending money. But it is cheaper 
to disband and reduce, than to go 
on keeping up a full war establish- 
ment of officers in peace time.” 

‘* Now,” resumed the Commander- 
in-Chief, “having determined the 
number and strength of our regi- 
ments of the line, the next thing is 
to build up the administrative or- 
ganisation upon them. We think 
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that generally the distribution should 
be by threes ; three battalions to a re- 
giment, three regiments to a brigade, 
three brigades to a division. If you 
organise by pairs, as in the German 
army, the generals have not enough 
to do in peace time, nor is the dis- 
tribution good for active service, as 
it does not admit of one regiment 
or one brigade being detached with- 
out practically breaking up a com- 
mand in each case. Hence our pre- 
ference for threes. Now sixty-six 
regiments will have only two battal- 
ions serving at home, one active and 
one depot ; these will accordingly be 
organised by threes, in twenty-two 
brigades. The remaining eight regi- 
ments, which will have both active 
battalions at home, or three battalions 
altogether, are to be organised in four 
brigades of only two regiments. The 
Guards make another brigade of six 
battalions, a third or depot battal- 
ion being given to the Coldstream 
and Scots Fusilier regiments. . There 
will thus be twenty-seven brigades 
in all for the United Kingdom, to be 
organised in nine divisions.” 

‘And these, again, in three army 
corps, I suppose?” said General 
Peddant. 

‘“No, we propose to stop there. 
An army corps of that size would be 
unwieldy, and unsuited to the condi- 
tions of the country. The Irish 
garrison, for example, would make 
up only part of such a corps, which 
would obviously be inconvenient. 
Besides, there would be nothing for 
the commander of it to do in peace 
time. We propose, therefore, to 
make the division the highest ad- 
ministrative unit. Every division 
will be complete in itself as to or- 
ganisation, staff, equipment, stores, 
and transport. Whether an army 
should consist of two, or three, or 
more divisions, must depend on the 
nature of the theatre of war in each 
case. We assume, however, that if 
all the nine divisions took the field, 
they would be divided into three 
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armies each 60,000 or 90,000 strong, 
according as the militia were in the 
line of battle or not. But this is a 
tactical, not an administrative or- 
ganisation. The British army di- 
vision will be like the German 
army corps, a self-contained army ; 
and all that seems necessary for the 
completion of the arrangement is, 
that the three generals wlio are to 
command armies in the event of 
war, and their staffs, should be de- 
signated beforehand. This we pro- 
pose to do by a system of pro- 
visional commissions, to take effect 
only on mobilisation being decreed.” 

“You allow only four generals 
for a division of 30,000 men,” said 
Peddant; “surely they are too few ?” 

“The German organisation cer- 
tainly provides seven infantry gene- 
rals for the same number of men, 
but then you must remember that 
our army division, * without the 


militia, will be only 20,000 strong. 
At any rate, the number proposed 
will be ample in peace time, and it 
will be easy to increase it if neces- 


sary in war. Hitherto we have al- 
ways had too many generals, getting 
in each other’s way. The whole 
number of generals employed in 
peace time will, however, be much 
larger than at present, although the 
establishment generally is to be im- 
mensely reduced. 

“Now,” continued the Command- 
er-in-Chief, ‘‘ for our scheme of dis- 
tribution. There are, as I have said, 
to be nine permanent military divi- 
sions, with twenty-seven brigades, 
in the United Kingdom, among 
which the active battalions. serving 
at home will always be distributed 
during peace time in equal propor- 
tions. Now these battalions must 
usually be separated from the head- 
quarters of their respective. regi- 
ments, which are to be distributed 
over the country, as are the present 
depot centres, with reference main- 
ly to recruiting purposes and not 
to strategical considerations. Thus 
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there can be little correspondence 
between the location of the head- 
quarters of regiments and that of 
the new military divisions. To 
establish such a correspondence you 
would need to post the generals 
away from the bulk of the active 
battalions, and many of them would 
have brigades made up merely of 
depots. . Take Aldershot, for ex- 
ample; this will be a complete 
army division as at present, with 
nine battalions organised in three 
brigades. But these battalions be- 
long to different regiments, the per- 
manent headquarters of which are 
in various parts of the kingdom ; and 
further, they are relieved every year 
by fresh battalions, in order to give 
the whole army a turn of camp life. 
The German plan of retaining each 
division permanently in its own 
recruiting district is therefore not 
applicable to our case, to meet the 
conditions of which we propose the 
following arrangement. 

“The headquarters of every bri- 
gade and division to be permanent, 
and every regiment to have also 
a war or mobilised headquarters, de- 
signated beforehand, but not neces- 
sarily, and probably not the same, 
as its permanent one in peace time. 
Thus nine regiments will have their 
war headquarters at Aldershot, and 
so on for the other eight military 
divisions. Now suppose war to be 
imminent, and the word given to 
mobilise. The battalions at Alder- 
shot thereon move off instantly to 
their respective permanent regiment- 
al headquarters, while simultane- 
ously the colonel of each regiment 
calls up his reserves and embodies 
his militia battalions. On the ar- 
rival of the active battalion at 
regimental headquarters the needful 
distribution of subalterns and non- 
commissioned officers is made, as 
well as of the provisional officers; 
and the whole regiment made up to 
a war footing, with the colonel at the 
head of it, then marches off to join 
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its proper brigade. Thus Aldershot 
would be denuded of its infantry for 
a few days, and then nine complete 
regiments would march in from 
different parts of the kingdom. 
The same thing would happen at 
Dover, Portsmouth, and all the 
other places which are headquarters 
of brigades.” 

“Would there not be a certain 
amount of confusion about all this 
marching and countermarching ?” 
objected one of the party. 

“There should not be, because 
everybody would know beforehand 
exactly what to do, and no specific 
orders would be necessary.” 

“But think of the movement to 
and fro on the railways that this 
would involve.” 

“And think of the carrying 
power of our railways. We propose, 
of course, to apply fer an Act of 
Parliament to give us powers of con- 
trol over railway traffic, on mobilisa- 
tion being declared; and the need- 
ful supervising officers will all be 


told off to regulate this part of the 


traffic. But why have fears that 
we shall fail in what is just our 
strong point? Do not our railways 
carry an amount of traffic, often 
expanding suddenly almost without 
warning, under which the lumber- 
ing foreign system would utterly 
collapse? What Continental traffic 
manager would know how to work 
up to the pressure of a Derby day ? 
Only provide the needful organisa- 
tion, and no people are cooler and 
readier under pressure than our- 
selves.” 

“ Another and greater objection 
to this plan,” said Peddant, ‘is that 
when you have mobilised the army 
in this way, the regiments and the 
staff which is to control them will 
be quite strangers to each other. 
You shift all the component parts of 
your brigades and divisions just at 
the moment when personal know- 
ledge would be most useful.” 

“Not quite so, in one sense at 
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least, because the distribution is all 
made beforehand. Every regiment 
knows what brigade it will belong to 
if called on active service ; each gen- 

eral knows exactly what troops will 
be placed under his orders in the 
same event. Here is a distinct bond 
of union set up, although there may 
be no personal intercourse. After all, 
that personal familiarity produced by 
the complete localisation practised in 
the German army, cannot be main- 
tained in any case beyond the mere 
outset of a war. The first battle 
makes changes— general and staff 
officers are killed or promoted, and 
new men take their places. _ Better, 
then, anticipate the rough-and-ready 
conditions which will have to be 
actually encountered, than frame a 
too rigid scheme, which cannot be 
sustained in practice.” 

‘And what is proposed as to the 
manoeuvring unit?’ asked Lord 
Quheerie. ‘ Are regiments to work 
by whole battalions nine hundred 
strong ?” 

“No,” said the Commander-in 
Chief; “the new drill-book, which 
will be ready in a fortnight, will 
be found, [hope, to give a system 
quite flexible enough to suit the 
times. Battalions are still to ma- 
noeuvre by wings. Thus a division 
will have three brigades, a brigade 
three regiments, a regiment two (or 
three) battalions, a battalion two 
wings, a wing three companies, 150 
strong. Manceuvring with these 
small units, 450 strong, our army 
should be capable of moving as 
rapidly as any troops in Europe.” 

‘But you have allowed only two 
field officers to a battalion ?” 

‘Yes, a lieutenant-colonel and a 
major.” 

“Then is the’ lieutenant-colonel 
to handle one wing, and the major 
the other ?” 

‘“*No; the former will look after 
the whole battalion ; one of the two 
wings must be commanded by the 
senior captain. By the way, the 
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second, or depot battalion, will be 
commanded by a major, so that both 
wings in that battalion will be under 
captains.” 

“Then their companies will be 
led by subalterns ?” 

“Yes.” 

“It is rather hard: that men who 
are doing the work of field officers 
should not get the rank and pay.” 

“The Germans,” I observed, 
“allow only one field officer for a 
thousand men; so the proportion 
we have given is much more liberal. 
Anyhow, the scheme must not be 
less reasonable on this head if 
Parliament is to agree to it. Be- 
sides, it would never do to keep 
up a lot of field officers in peace 
time with no occupation for them 
off parade. If war broke out, then 
the senior captains could be pro- 
moted, if thought necessary, or provi- 
sional commissions might be given to 
them and the senior lieutenants in 
the higher grade, to be converted 
into substantive ones on the declara- 
tion of war. ‘This perhaps would be 
the best arrangement. The more 
completely everything is provided 
for beforehand the better; but for a 
peace establishment the provision 
allowed is full liberal.” 

“Now,” continued the Command- 
er-in-Chief, “‘ for the cavalry. 

“First let me explain what it is 
proposed to do with the two Rifle regi- 
ments. These now consist each of 
four battalions of ten companies or 
forty companies. We organise each 
regiment in seven battalions of six 
companies each, making fourteen 
battalions in all. Of these one bat- 
talion wil) be attached to each mili- 
tary division, and two (one for each 
regiment) will act as permanent 
depots, leaving three for foreign 
service. Thus only one-fourth of 
the Rifles would be serving abroad ; 
it would therefore be a favoured 
branch. 

“Now as regards the cavalry. 
We want a brigade of three regi- 
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ments for each military division, 
or 27 regiments in all, and there 
are only 31 in the service, of which 
9 are now in India, these last being 
numerically very weak, and conse- 
quently on a very expeusive footing. 
We therefore recall five of them, and 
raise the remainder to six strong squa- 
dronseach. The Indian Government 
will therefore have in effect eight 
cheap instead of nine dear regiments, 
and will be thankful for the change. 

‘“‘The 27 regiments on home ser- 
vice are to be retained at present 
strength in peace time, but to be 
brought up by reserves in war time 
to seven strong squadrons each, one 
for depot, six for active service, 
working in two wings under a full 
colonel.” 

‘“Where are the additional officers 
to come from for these extra squad- 
rons ?”’ asked Colonel Kaville. 

“‘ The establishment of officers is 
to be completed by a system of pro- 
visional commissions, though not on 
quite the same plan as for the infan- 
try. The six extra troops per regi- 
ment, for example, would be held by 
officers on furlough—that is, who 
have retired from active duty, but 
are allowed to retain their names on 
the list of the regiment for a term 
of years, on condition of returning 
to it if their services should be 
required.” 

‘‘And who is to look after the 
reserves? Are the cavalry to have 
depots like the infantry, or are the 
regiments to be localised them- 
selves ?” 

“No, the cavalry cannot be local- 
ised; it would not do to leave the 
same regiments always in Ireland, 
for example. The cavalry will move 
about from place to place as hereto- 
fore, but one of the three regiments 
composing each war brigade is always 
to be stationed within the division 
to which it is assigned on the war 
establishment, and the reserve men 
will join that regiment for drill, and 
be supervised by the brigade staff, 
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the headquarters of which will of 
course be permanent.” 

“You will never have an effici- 
ent cavalry in that way,” objected 
Kaville, who was himself an ex- 
officer of hussars. 

“Then it must be inefficient,” 
retorted the Commander-in-Chief. 
‘It is out of the question keeping up 
a war establishment of the most ex- 
pensive arm in peace time. Better 
have 25,000 imperfect cavalry than 
a handful of the best in the world. 
Bear in mind that cavalry may go 
through a whole war without having 
much actual fighting to do. They 
are mostly wanted for other work. 
Remember, too, that we are not 
preparing a scheme theoretically 
perfect, but such a one as the War 
Minister and the House of Commons 
are likely to pass. But I don’t agree 
that you cannot make a decent 
cavalry man in a year. 

‘“* However, now to pass on to the 
artillery. Well, here what we prin- 
cipally want is an increase of field- 


guns, anda reduction of garrison 
artillery—the aggregate strength of 
the regiment being sufficient for all 
purposes if the militia artillery are 


made proper use of. We propose 
12 horse-artillery guns and 48 field- 
guns for each military division, or 
60 guns in all, giving a total, with 
the depots, of rather more than 600 
field-guns for the home army.” 

“That,” said General Peddant, 
“ will give you about three guns per 
1000 men, when the infantry of the 
line are called up, but only about 
half that number when the militia 
are mobilised.” 

“And quite enough, too,” broke 
in the Chief of the Staff. ‘‘ Guns 
and waggons take up an awful lot 
of room on the line of march, which 
had much better be occupied by 
infantry. The tendency of the 
times is to overdo artillery alto- 
gether, and it ought to be resisted.” 

“These are novel sentiments,” 
exclaimed Sir Prinseps Arme, who 
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had been silent up to this point. “TI 
thought that if one thing more than 
another was clearly established, it 
was the surpassing importance of 
artillery in modern warfare.” 

“There is, I know, a great deal 
of tall talk of that sort,” replied 
the other; “but I maintain. the 
facts are quite the other way. 
Without gcing so far as the dis- 
tinguished American general, who 
said that armies could do without 
artillery altogether, if the troops 
could only be got to think so, | 
certainly believe that in these days 
of large armies, it is better economy 
in every way to develop the infan- 
try. Itis rifle-fire, after all, which 
decides the fate of battles.” 

““Mr. West, I am sure, as an old 
artilleryman, will not- agree with 
you on this point, at any rate,” said 
Sir Prinseps, turning to me. 

“JT am afraid you will find me al- 
most as great a heretic as the Chief 
of the Staff,” I replied. ‘‘If battles 
are made up of blood and thunder, 
I suspect the infantry contribute the 
blood for the most part, and the 
guns the thunder. All the statis- 
tics of battles show this. For one 
man who is hit by artillery-fire, ten 
men go down under rifle-bullets. 
Anyhow, we do not see the way to 
a larger force than 600 field-guns, 
and we do not propose to keep up 
all these in peace time. The fact 
is, our present method of maintain- 
ing the field-artillery on a war esta- 
blishment cannot be justified, al- 
though it may have had a certain 
show of reason at a time when the 
rest of the army was wholly without 
organisation or means of sudden 
augmentation. Guns and gunners 
could not be improvised, whatever 
people thought might be done 
with other parts of the army. But 
now that we are settling down to 
a peace and war establishment on 
a definite system, the artillery must 
be dealt with in the same way. 
What is considered safe for Ger- 
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many, ought to sufiice for us. 
Batteries in peace time are there- 
fore to have only four out of their 
six guns horsed, and the present 
establishment of horses will more 
than suffice for the increased num- 
ber of guns. So this part of the 
change will cost nothing.” 

“And what will you do for 
horses if you want to mobilise the 
army on a sudden ?” 

“There are said to be over three 
million horses in the kingdom; we 
shall buy some of these.” 

“And where will you get the 
gunners for your fortifications, if the 
garrison artillery is to be reduced so 
largely for conversion into field-bat- 
teries ?” 

“From the militia artillery, of 
which there will be one regiment to 


Establishment. 


Active Embodied Army organised 
in Nine Military Divisioxs. 


1 Regiment of Infantry, 
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exch military division. I may 
observe that we propose to distribute 
the regular artillery in the same 
way as the rest of the army, equal- 
ly among the nine military divi- 
sions; but that is a matter of 
detail.to be deferred till another 
occasion. 

“Well, gentlemen,” continued the 
Commander -in- Chief, “ there now 
only remains to recapitulate the 
summary of the new scheme as ap- 
proved by my right honourable 
friend and the Government.” And 
so saying, he handed round the fol- 
lowing abstract statement of the 
establishment of military forces pro- 
vided under the new organisation, 
exclusive of garrison artillery and 
of troops serving in India and the 
colonies :— 


Peace War Establishment. 
Including 
Militia, one 
Battalion per 
Regiment. 


800 2,700 


Excluding 
Militia. 


1 Brigade Infantry =3 Regiments. 2,400 8,100 
1 Division Infantry=3 Brigades . 
1 Battalion Rifles, ‘ ‘ ‘ 
1 Brigade. Cavalry—3 Regiments, 

10 Field-Batteries, ' A 


7,200 

600 
1,050 
1,500 


24,300 
$00 


4 Companies Engineers, 
Total strength of 1 Division, 


Strength of 9 Divisions, 


be seen from this state- 
ment,” he continued, ‘*“‘that while 
the peace establishment remains 
much the same as at present, we 
can augment it at once to 200,000 
men in the event of war; and if a 
militia battalion from each regiment 
be sent into the first line, there will 
be an army of 275,000 men ready 
to take the field, small as armies go 
nowadays, but enough to be of use 
in a row, with the help of allies. 
Besides this, there will be about 
80,000 militia in reserve at the de- 
pots. Lastly there will be the vol- 


“Tt will 


10,650 
95,850 


360 
22,400 


£01,600 


unteers, in case of invasion, which, 
however, may now be placed out of 
the category of possible events.” 

“Ah, by the way,” said Lord 
Quheerie, “what do you propose 
doing with the volunteers? ‘That 
is just the point about which I feel 
most interest.” 

“To retain them, of course, 
but with a more specific organisa- 
tion than they have now. They 
are to be distributed in large bri- 
gades, each commanded by a colonel 
in the army, to be styled Inspector 
of Volunteers. We do not propose 
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to carry the organisation beyond 
the brigade; indeed, even a whole 
brigade of volunteers can seldom be 
collected in one place, and these 
brigades will be wholly separate 
and distinct from the military com- 
mands of the country. The condi- 
tions under which volunteers serve 
render it impracticable, even if it 
were desirable, to bring them in 
peace time under the general mili- 
tary system. The mode of employ- 
ing the volunteer brigades, should 
their services ever be required, must 
be determined by the circumstances 
as they arise. The conversion of 
the yeomanry into mounted rifle- 
men is to be proceeded with. They 
crown the edifice, and in their new 
capacity will be as efficient as they 
have hitherto been the reverse.” 
“Well, gentlemen,” I said, when, 
after some further discussion, the 
meeting came to an end, ‘*‘ the scheme, 
as now before you, is what the Gov- 
ernment propose to submit to Par- 
liament in a very few days as being 
at once sufficient, efficient, and 
cheap. It is gratifying to find that 
it appears to be generally approved 
by such very competent judges.” 
‘*A fine scheme, no doubt,” said 
Sir Thomas Pyghed, as he took leave ; 
“but, dear me, what between your 
reserves, and your provisional com- 
missions, and your war establish- 
ment, and your peace establishment, 
and your headquarters here and 
your headquarters there, and all the 
rest of it, 1 should hardly know the 
army again. In my day, if a regi- 
ment lay at Cork, Cork was its head- 
quarte -s, and not some place at the 
other end of the kingdom; and if we 
wanted more men, we used to send 
out the drums and fifes, and beat up 
for recruits till we got them. We 
were always mobilised in these days 
and ready to move anywhere at an 
hour’s notice, without wanting any 
provisional officers, or militia, or 
suchlike, to help us. However, I 
suppose it is all right, and as you 
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are going to put all of us old fellows 
on the shelf, it don’t much matter,” 

“Well,” said I to Strickland, 
when we were left alone, “this 
meeting has been a success; if 
these men of such various minds 
come into the scheme so readily, 
it will be sure to take with the 
country.” 

“Yes, but the Chief might have 
had the grace to say where he got 
his ideas from. Pyghed and the 
rest of them go away with the no- 
tion that the whole scheme is his 
creation.” 

“Which is just the best thing 
about it.” 


When I showed the memorandum 
to Merrifield afterwards, he observed 
that it was a good scheme, but added, 
after a hurried glance over the table 
at the end, that the figures were in- 
accurate. The brigades had all been 
set down as homogeneous, but four 
of them would comprise only two 
instead of three regiments each. 

I said the distinction had been 
omitted advisedly, to avoid compli- 
cating the figures, and that the result 
as regards actual strength would be 
almost the same in each case. 

‘“ Yes,” replied Mr. Merrifield, 
“but there is still a blot in your 
scheme. The eight regiments which 
have their second battalion serving 
at home will not be always the same. 
They will be constantly changing, 
so that your distribution of brigades 
will have to be constantly changing 
too. There is a want of simplicity 
about this part of it which I don’t 
like.” 

“ Ah,” I exclaimed, overcome 
with admiration at this fresh illus- 
tration of the magical power of 
mastering details for which my 
eminent colleague was so dis- 
tinguished, and which had never 
been more conspicuous than in his 
handling of military subjects; “ah, 
my dear Merrifield, if you had only 
been Secretary for War yourself! 
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It has been literally throwing your- 
self away to take the Exchequer in 
such a crisis.” 

Mr. Merrifield smiled good-hu- 
mouredly as he replied that the idea 
had never occurred to him before; 
but remarked jocosely that in such 
case the country would at least have 
had a simple straightforward scheme 
for getting the number of men we 
wanted in the only proper way, 
without any sentimental nonsense 
about voluntary service, or foolish 
complications about A and B reserves, 
and militia, and what not; adding, 
with an air of resignation, that he 
supposed, however, half a loaf was 
better than no bread. 


Coming into my library later in 
the afternoon, on my return home, 
I was greeted with the sound of 
Eva’s gentle laughter. It was not 
often that she honoured that room 
with her company; and these rare 
occasions were not usually cele- 
brated by merriment. I therefore 


hurried my steps, curious to know 


what the cause might be for such un- 
usual sound. 

Strickland was sitting at the table 
in my chair, pencil in hand, Eva 
looking over his shoulder. 

I stopped in the doorway, as if 
looking for explanation— 

“T was trying to convey to Mrs. 
West a notion of this afternoon’s 
meeting,” said Strickland, rising, a 
sheet of paper in his hand, which, 
however, he did not seem desi- 
rous of showing, “but my poor 
effort comes very short of the origi- 
nal scene.” 

“‘ How can you say so?” said Eva; 
“T am sure it was awfully clever ; 
you had Sir Thomas Pyghed to 
the life, and Lord Quheerie and all 
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of them. I never saw a better cari- 
cature.” 

“Tt isa pity that so much talent 
should be given to the flames,” I 
said, drily, as Strickland placed the 
paper on the fire; “perhaps,” I 
added, after a moment's pause, “ the 
gentlemen you have named were not 
the only persons made to look ridicu- 
lous.” 

Eva blushed and looked confused, 
while Strickland muttered something 
about some people never making sub- 
jects for caricatures. 

Except that I had a long nose and 
was rather thin, I was not aware of 
there being anything absurd about 
my appearance ; still I could not help 
inferring from what passed, that I 
had been included in the sketch. 

Although indisposed to pursue the 
subject, 1 felt nettled at the liberty 
taken; still more that Eva should 
find amusement in it, and our téte-d- 
téte after Strickland left passed off 
coldly in silence. This, perhaps, 
was not the first time I had been 
sensible that my private secretary 
was not quite in his right place. 
Still, as an old friend, and now a 
brother M.P., he naturally took up 
a different position from that which 
a mere clerk in the same office would 
have held. Withal, he was so good- 
natured and so able, as to make up for 
an occasional want of attention to his 
proper business. And I thought, too, 
with a sort of ill-natured satisfac- 
tion, that he was not likely to step 
out of his proper place in Parliament, 
whatever he might do elsewhere. 
Notwithstanding his other gifts, he 
could not speak in public; and on 
the only occasion of his attempting 
to do so in the House, a few days 
previously, had completely broken 
down. 
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“ LORD HATTON: 
A TALE OF CASTLE CORNET IN GUERNSEY. 


By THE EARL OF WINCHILSEA. 


FYTTE THE FIRST. 


. On an errand concerning 
“Kir Hatron! Kit Hatton! The King and the State, 
I rede ye beware In the days of ‘Old Noll” 
Of the flash from the cloud, The good youngster rode late, 
And the flight through the air! For the sun of the Cavaliers 
When the star of thy destiny Lately had set 
Looms in the sky, In ared pool of blood 
To others unclouded, but Not atoned for as yet. 
Red to thine eye, 
Tho’ men sce no signs in 3. 
The threat’ning air— 
Kit Hatton! Kit Hatton! Since neither had “‘ Peters + 
I rede ye beware!” Improv’d his last text, 
Nor the *‘ Angel of vengeance ” 
9 The Judges annext, 
Mo Nor “the Rump ”-had been cook’d 
Thus spoke the weird woman At renown’d Temple Bar, 
On Rockinghamshire,* Nor the ‘* Watch-dogs of Judah” 
As homeward benighted Been scattered afar; 


Thro’ moss and thro’ mire Nor old “ Nolly Rednose”’t 








* The great plain of Rockingham Forest, of which Lord Hatton of Kirby (father of 
the Lord Hatton the subject of this ballad) was Ranger. Both father and son were 
Governors in succession of the Channel Islands. 

+ Cromwell’s chaplain and son-in-law, tried with twenty-eight other regicides at 
the Old Bailey, Oct. 10, 1660. It came out in evidence from Sir Jeremy Whichcoi 

‘that Peters said at the King’s trial, ‘“‘I cannot but look upon this Court with great 
»reverence, for it doth resemble insome measure the trials which shall be at the end of 

-the world by the saints.”” Also he preached on 20th of Jan. 1648, before Cromwelland 
Bradshaw, on the text, ‘‘ Bind your kings in chains, and yournobles in fetters of iron,” 
and observed the next psalm had twelve hallelujahs to express their joy that “kings 
were bound in chains.” 

¢ The Cavaliers were never tired of turning ‘‘ Old Noll” and his nose into ridicuie. 
4 A New Year’s Gift for the Rump,”’ Jan. 5, 1659-60, has in the third verse :— 
“The right was then in old Oliver’s nose; 
And when the Devil of that did dispose, 
It descended from thence to the Rump i» the close, 
Which nobody can deny.” 
*¢ The Cities Welcome to Colonel Rich and Colonel Baxter,’’ 7th verse :— 
‘*Oliver, we thee prefer 
To guide these boys unto us. 
Thou art the King of our new State, 
And worthy to undo us. 
Thy nose and fiery face 
Speak thee a babe of grace, 
And most regenerate 
As sack did e’er create.”’ 
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In lightning and thunder, 
And a storm that shook England 
itself, 
Had gone under. 


4. 


“ Aroint thee, false witch !” 
Then the Cavalier said ; 

‘“‘ By the soul of this kingdom 
That lacketh a head, 

The green of old Gretton* 
To morrow shall see 

How we deal in this forest 
With prophets like thee! 

For the stake and the fagot 
Of green-wood prepare !” 

“Kit Hatton! Kit Hatton! 
I rede ye beware !” 

5. 

Next morning full early 
They sought for the witch, 

But found nothing forsooth, 
Save an old mastiff bitch 

With no tooth in her head 
And no hair on her flank,-— 

Lying dead in a ditch 
Among nettles so rank : 

Yet mysterious and strange 
To his soul as they were, 

The words never left him— 
“Kit Hatton, beware !” 


6. 


With many a noble 
The Roundheads had reckoned, 
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When in came the days 

Of King Charlie the Second; 
A jolly good fellow who 

Was not inclined 
To pay off the debts 

Of his father in kind. 
So to set off the mortgage 

That swamped his broad lands, 
Iie made Hatton Chief 

Of the Channel Islands. 


— 
‘i. 


And there many seasons 
Both early and late, 
In good Castle Cornet + 
He governed the State. 
The French knew him well 
And the “ Islanders ” too, 
’Twas little he recked 
Of their “Cri de Haro.”’t 
In armour he dwelt, 
Not in cotton or flannel ; 
And he kept a good guard 
O’er the “ Chaps of the Channel.” 


8. 


It chanced that one evening 
Lord Hatton was set 
In friendly discourse 
With one Ensign Covett ; 
For supper was over, 
And most were a-bed, 
And clear were the night 
And the stars overhead ; 
But yet there loomed one 
In the threat’ning air, 
That said to Lord Hatton 
““T rede ye beware !” 





* Gretton is a large and formerly lawless parish of five thousand acres, most part of 


which lay in Rockingham Forest. Christopher, afterwards second Lord and first 
Viscount Hatton, is supposed to be riding across Rockingham Forest to his father’s 
wera house of Kirby, built from the designs of John Thorp, by Sir Christopher 
latton, Chancellor to Queen Elizabeth. It is perhaps the finest of the five houses 
known to be built by that great architect. 

+ This fortress is placed on arock defending the entrance to the port of St. Pierre, 
the principal town in the island of Guernsey. 

_} The Channel Islands belong to the Crown of England as part of the Duchy of 
Normandy. The ‘‘Cri de Haro”? is a legacy from those times, and is still part of the 
law of the Jand. 

By raising this cry,—‘‘ Haro! Haro! on me fait tort!” it is competent to any 
suitor who considers himself aggrieved to puta summary stop (for the time being) to 
all proceedings in the courts of law of the islands. It was employed only the other 
day to check the proceedings of a railway company. 
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9. 


Then quoth the good Lord— 
‘‘Pray to Heaven that we 
The dawn of to-morrow 
In safety may see! 
Full angry it looks—” 
But to all other eye 


Seemed the moon never brighter 
Or clearer the sky. 

The bell tolls eleven, — 
They separate all— 

And the sentinel’s tramp 
Is alone on the wall! 


FYTTE THE SECOND. 


10. 


*Twas the dawn of the New* Year! 


With shake and with shock 
To its base Castle Cornet 
Did shiver and rock! 
And down came the bastions, 
And down came the towers, 
The ramparts and houses, 
And fair ladies’ bowers ; 
And James Chapple, the Negro, 
In terror awoke, 
And thus to his mate 
In the darkness he spoke : 


ea. 


‘] hear my Lord’s voice! 
*Tis for help that he calls, 
vp yonder—somewhere 
On our outermost walls.” 
So at last he brake forth, 
And in darkness and dread 
Made his way to the voice, 
And behold in his bed, 
On the parapet’s edge 
That o’erhung the deep sea, 
With the coverlid o’er him, 
His master found he. 


12. 


Then said good Lord Hatton 
Aloft in the air : 

“Seek My Lady and children, 
And see how they fare!” 

For apart from his lodgings 
In childbed she lay, 

With none to bring help 
On that terrible day. 


From the womb of the cloud 
Came in lightning the fire ; 

And the witch had told truth 
Upon Rockinghamshire. 


13. 


Then James Chapple, the Negro, 
So proper and tall, 
On his hands and his knees 
Brought his Lord off the wall, 
Safe into the guard-room, 
Free from danger and harm ; 
For the garrison now 
Had got up in alarm, 
And candles were lighted, 
And next they prepare 
To dig in the ruins— 
They hardly knew where. 


14, 


Then the Dowager Lady 
Was found in her bed ; 
She lay there a corpse, 
With a stone on her head. 
And in the next room, 
When they broke the partition, 
They found her two daughters 
In dying condition ; 
But both were alive— 
For in bed as they were, 
A beam fell betwixt ’em 
And severed the pair. 


15. 


So they carried them down 
In great joy to their chief, 
Where he satin the guard-room 
In silence and grief. 











* The castle was blown up within an hour of the commencement of the year 1673. 
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And guided by Chapple, 
Again returned they, 
To where the poor lady 
His Baroness lay. 
Then the Negro bethought him 
He heard something greet, 
Deep down in the ruins, just 
Under his feet. 


16. 


And quoth he to the Captaia : 
“ Dig quickly and see! 
Perhaps tis My Lady! 

For here she should be.” 
So they worked with a will, 
And in feet barely two, 

They struck on a beam 
That had fallen askew, 
And beneath it a hollow, 
Where, strange to behold, 
Lay asleep and uninjured 
A child three years old! 


17. 


Anne Hatton, the governor’s daugh- 
ter, 
The same 
That Nottingham’s countess 
Hereafter became ; 
And lived many years 
In much honour and state, 
And bore to her lord many sons, 
And died late. 
So they carried her down 
To her father with care, 
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As, bewildered, he mused 
On his flight through the air. 


18. 


And again they returned, 

When they found her in bed, 
One more of the nurses, 

But she was stone dead. 
Yet dead as she was, 

In her arms she held up 
An infant at play 

With a small silver cup. 
And yet they searched on, 

And removing some more 
Of the rubbish and boards 

That encumbered the floor, 


19. 


Found alive in her cradle, 
A sight to behold, 

Elizabeth Hatton, a child 
Three weeks old ; 

So they carried her down to 
Her father, and then 

They dug further down 
In the ruins again, 

And two or three women 
Alive took out they ; 

But the rest were all dead, 
With their bones broke, they say. 


20. 
At last on her knees, 
With her wrapping-gown on, 
They found the poor lady,* 
But she, too, was gone ; 





* The Lady Cecilia Tufton, daughter of John, Earl of Thanet, and the Lady Anne 


Clifford (sole daughter and heiress of the great family of the Cliffords, Earls of Cum- 
berland, and Baroness Clifford in her own right), was the first wife of Christopher, 
second Lord Hatton, who was created in 1682, by Charles the Second, Viscount Hat- 
ton, of Gretton, in reward for his eminent services. William, his son by his third 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of Sir William Hazlewood of Maidwell, North- 
ants, dying unmarried in 1762, the title became extinct, and the estates passed by 
devise to Edward Finch, sixth son of Anne, Countess of Nottingham (the child who 
was saved by the beam falling across her cradle), who thereupon assumed the name 
and arms of Hatton—Azure, three garbs or, between a chevron of the last—in ad- 
dition to her paternal coat of Finch; and it was his grandson George William that 
succeeded to the titles of Winchilsea and Nottingham, upon the death of his cousin 
George, the ninth Earl; but not to the estates, which were all willed away elsewhere. 
John, fifth earl of Winchilsea, dying without issue, September, 9, 1729, the title of 
Winchilsea devolved on Daniel, second Earl of Nottingham, son of the great Chan- 
cellor. He had for his second wife Anne, daughter of Christopher Viscount Hatton, 
the child of three years old that was dug out of the ruins of Castle Cornet—and by 
her, says Collins, he was the father of five “sons and eight daughters, besides ten 
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And by her her maid, 
In a similar plight, 
For neither ’scaped 
On that perilous night ; 
From the womb of the cloud 
Came in lightning the fire ; 
And the witch had told truth 
Upon Rockinghamshire. 
21. 
And a week after this, 
When the search was all done, 
Jame the best of the island, 
Full many a one, 
To condole with his lordship, 
And proffer relief, 
If so be that kind phrases 
Might solace his grief ; 
And they asked him perchance 
“Tf he knew how it fared ?” 
Upon which in their hearing, 
Lord Hatton declared— 


22. 


‘‘That he never once slept 
Though he lay in his bed, 
And first at a distance, 
And then overhead 
ame nearer the thunder— 
The wind growing high, 
And the hail beating sharp 
On the windows hard by ; 
Then he felt underneath him 
The bed to move first, 
And immediately hearing 
A marvellous burst, 


23. 


‘¢ Found himself in the air 
And in perilous case, 

For he knew that the lightning 
Had blown up the place ; 


Since of powder there lay 
’Neath the castle in store, 

Two hundred and fifty 
Good barrels, or more. 

Bnt shocked and bewildered 
He was not aware 

That out of the house he'd 
Been carried, or where! 


24. 


“ Till raising himself by 
The feverish light 
Of some very large flashes 
That fathoined the night ; 
On one side the yard 
Of the castle found he, 
And yawning on t’other 
The depths of the sea. 
So he dared not to stir, 
Lest perchance he should fall 
On this side or that, from 
His place on the wall!” 


25. 


And in guerdon of this 
His most opportune deed, 
With twenty* pounds yearly 
James Chapple was fee’d. 
And he lived long in Gretton 
With nothing to do, 
And deposed to this statement 
When past eighty-two ; 
Laid by and forgotten 
In days long since past, 
Till the “‘ Heir of the Hattons” 
Revives it at last. 


26. 


Now of good Castle Cornet 
I’ve told you the tale, 

Of the witch, and the warning, 
The thunder and hail ; 





other children who died young, and seven who were still-born ;—thirty in all; a 
pretty large family for alady who had once been buried alive, anda proof that she 
took no harm by the accident. : 

* This is by no means the paltry sum it appears, but a very handsome pension. 
Beef and mutton, asshown by Lord Hatton’s household account-books, were then 
but a penny a pound, and other things in proportion. 

Twenty pounds then will represent some two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum now ; which is a handsome remuneration even for the signal ser- 
vices rendered by the negro, and probably more than he would get now. 
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Or Miss Anne not possessed 
One more life than a cat; 

Then I that have fashioned 
This marvellous lay 

Of the gallant Lord Hatton 
Had never seen day ; 

And the public had lost 
Some amusement and wit; 

And as rattling a ballad 
As ever was writ! 


Of the flash from the cloud, 
And the flight through the air— 
And the red star that bade 
The Lord Hatton beware. 
And I presently challenge 
The scribes of this nation 
To furnish in fiction 
A stranger narration. 


27. 


There’s a moral beside— 
Had this beam fallen flat, August 21, 1872. 


NOTICE. 


I recollect to have seen the original deposition somewhere about the 
year °25, in the commencement of the present century, but it has since 
been lost. Happily a copy of it (of the, existence of which I was not 
aware) was taken by the Hon. and Rev. “Daniel Heneage Finch Hatton, 
Rector of Great and Little Weldon, in the county of Northants. 

This came to my knowledge as late as 1872, after I had long given up 
all hopes of recovering the original—a most curious document—and pro- 
bably stolen by some one who did not know its value. 

From this copy I take the text as it stands, verbatim et literatim. 


Copy. 


An account of the lightning that 
blew up the Castle Guernsey in 16—, 
when the Right Hon"*® Christopher 
Lord Hatton was Governor there, given 
by James Chapple of Gretton in the 
County of Northampton, a Negro who 
was at that time servant to the said 
Lord Hatton at Guernsey, and himself 
tooke the said Lord off the Castle wall, 
in cause whereof that Noble Lord left 


him an annuity of twenty pounds ster- 
ling, during his life. 

‘*Saith that he is about eighty-two 
years of age, and that in the year 16— 
(he was servant to the said Lord Hat- 
ton as he kad been from Nov: 1663), 
on the thirty-first of December he 
the said Lord Hatton after supper 
went and sett with one Ensign 
Covett * (who is an officer at that 





* Dicey in his account of the catastrophe calls this gentleman Ensign Covett, and 
mentions that which the negro has omitted—viz., that he (Ensign C.) was killed in 
the blowing up of the Castle. Dicey also states that the Castle was blown up on 
Sunday the 29th of December 1672, or rather in the morning of the 30th (by his own 
showing), for he says it was past twelve o’clock at night; but he is no doubt wrong. 
It is pretty clear by comparing the two accounts that Dicey’s was substantially taken 
from the negro’s, but with many inaccuracies. 

Dicey says—‘‘ Lord Hatton was taken off the wall by ‘two black servants.’”” Now 
this is clearly a blunder; for not only was it unlikely that Lord Hatton should have 
two black servants in his establishment, but it sufliciently appears that he pensioned 
but one; whereas if both had been engaged in his rescue he would hardly have left 
out one of them. 

As this deposition was taken down from James Chapple’s own mouth, fifty-four 
years afterwards, when he was eighty-two years of age, it is not surprising that the 
narrator should have forgotten the year, which is accordingly left blank ; but excepting 
in this particular his story is both graphic and precise, and appears to be in every 
respect worthy of belicf. Dicey had evidently heard of the negro’s story but not seen 
the narrative, and his account is full of blunders. 
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. time in garrison there and an ac- 
quaintance of the said Lord), till 
about eleven o’clock at night, when 
the said Lord Hatton returned to his 
own apartment in the Castle and 
this informant with him, and Mr. 
Covett looking up to the skye, 
said to my Lord Hatton ‘Pray ob- 
serve that starr;’ and his Lord- 
ship looking earnestly at it said— 
‘It looks very angry; I wish we have 
not some foul weather:’ but to this 
informant’s judgment he never saw a 
clearer skye ; and the moon was just 
setting, and when this informant had 
putt his said Lord to bed, he went to 
his own room, and was in bed himself 
by twelve; and by one in the morning, 
which was New-Year’s day, this in- 
formant was wak’d by another servant 
of the said Lord (who laid with his 
informant, and had been in bed some 
time before him), and was by him told 
he did believe the house was falling 
and then they both got up, and it 
being very darke, they were some time 
before they could find the door; but 
at last they gott out, and the first thing 
this informant then heard was _ his 
Lord’s voice calling for help: and 
being directed by the voice, this in- 
formant at last found he was on _ the 
castle wall, and was by his Lordship 
order’d to go and see for his wife and 
children, and bring him word how they 
did (for his lady being at that time 
lying in was lodg’d in a separate part 
of the house from his Lordship); but 
it being very darke as aforesaid, and 
having no shoes on, nor anything but 
his shirt, he inform’d his Lordship that 
he could not gett to that part of the 
house, nor indeed so much as_ back 
:gain to his own apartment, he having 
come thro’ a window of the Gard- 
roome to come to the Castle wall to 
his Lordship; and then this informant, 
borrowing a pair of shoes from the 
soldiers, with some difficulty gott on 
the Castle wall, and crep’t on his hands 
and knees to his Lordship, where he 
found him with the mattress and 
feather-bed under him, and the bed- 
clothes over him; and then this in- 
formant turning himself back again, 
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his Lordship gott on his back, and this 
informant crep't back in the same 
manner he went there, and so brought 
his Lordship entirely off the wall, and 
carried him into the Gard-roome, in 
which time the garrison was all gott 
up, and candles were lighted; and 
this informant, borrowing some of the 
soldiers’ clothes, went with them up 
and down the Castle to see for his 
Lordship’s lady, mother, and _ sisters, 
and then found that the Castle was 
blown up, and the dowager lady dead 
in her bed, being posted on the head 
with a great stone which then lay on 
her; and in the next apartment they 
found his Lordship’s two sisters both 
alive in bed, but almost suffocated 
with a beam of the house fallen in 
betwix’t them, and, taking them out, 
carried them to his Lordship in the 
Gard-roome; and returning again to 
the ruins, this informant heard some- 
thing make a noise under his fect, and 
it being, as this informant appre- 
hended, just about the place where, 
by the falling of the buildings, the 
Lady Hatton (who had just laid in) 
must be, he said to the Captain, ‘I 
hear something under me; so pray, 
digg here, and see if ’tis not my lady; 
and on digging about a foot and a half 
struck on a beam, by the side of which 
being a little cavity, they open’d it 
somewhat larger, and, looking in, there 
saw under the beam (which did not 
rest flatt, but stood with one end con- 
siderably lower than the other), Miss 
Anne Hatton, his said Lordship’s 
daughter, a child three years old the 
October before (now Countess of Not- 
tingham), and taking her out of the 
bed and carrying her down to her 
father, return’d again to the ruins, and 
searching further in that cavity, found 
in another bed there one of the nurses 
dead, with Miss Margaret Hatton, 
another of his Lordships daughters, a 
child of about one year and a half old 
in her arms, playing with a little silver 
ecupp in its hand, and ecarryed that to 
his Lordship, and returning again to 
the same place, and removing a little 
more of the rubbish, and a few boards, 
found in a cradle Elizabeth Hatton, 








Among others, and it is perhaps the most unpardonable, for it shows the most 
reckless carelessness of assertion, he says that ‘‘ Anne, Countess of Nottingham, 
was one of the two sisters of Lord Hatton that were rescued by the breaking down of 
the partition wall;’’ whereas it is beyond doubt that she was the eldest daughter of 
Christopher, second Lord Hatton, by his first wife Lady Cecilia Tufton. 
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another daughter of his Lordship, a 
child of about three weeks old, and 
carryed that to his Lordship. 

“The day now coming on, they 
dugg further in the ruins, and tooke 
out two or three women servants alive, 
one of which had a great quantity of 
glass in her back, which was -pick’d 
out by the surgeons, and the rest of 
them were found dead, and some of 
them with their bones broak ; and at 
last, on digging, they found the Lady 
Hatton, who was on her knees, witha 
wrapping-gown on, and her woman 
with her in the same posture, but they 
were both dead. 

“The Castle was at this time entire- 
ly blown up, or, at least, what was not 
entirely blown up was shatter’d, which 
was occasion’d, as this informant has 
several times heard the said Lord Hat- 
ton declare, by lightning setting fire to 
two hundred and fifty barrels of gun- 
powder which was at that time in the 
storeroome under the castle ; and par- 
ticularly about a week after the acci- 
dent, some gentlemen of the island 
being come to condole with his Lord- 
ship on this his great misfortune, and 
asking his Lordship whether he knew 
anything how it began? His Lord- 


ship declar’d (this informant being 
present), ‘ That he did not sleep from 
the time he went to bed till the Castle 
was blown up; and that soon after he 
was in bed, he heard it thunder, as ata 
distance, and that it still came nearer 
and nearer, the wind growing high,and 
some hale beat against the windows 
pretty hard, and at last he felt the 
bed whereon he lay move, and imme- 
diately a prodigious burst, and at the 
same time found himself in the open 
air, by which he apprehended that 
the lightning had taken hold of the 
gunpowder, and that that had blown 
up the house, but did not apprehend 
that his bed had been carryed out of 
the house, but only thought that he 
had fallen with it, but some very large 
flashes of lightning immediately fol- 
lowing, he did, on raising himself up 
by the light thereof, perceive the sea 
on one side of him, and part of the 
Castle wall on the other, and there- 
fore kept calling out for help, till this 
informant spoak to him.’ ” 

Taken from Mr. Chapple’s own 
mouth, twentieth of March, seventeen 
hundred and twenty-seven, by me, 

JosHuaA LANKART. 
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We have said before to-day that 
if the Radical Government should 
ever make an attempt at construc- 
tion, their incapacity would be man- 
ifest to the whole country. Pulling 
down is work which calls for little 
enough of sense or ability. It is 
only to be supremely indifferent as 
to consequences, to secure a suf- 
ficient number of ill-disposed per- 
zons to decree the demolition, and 
then away go institutions and land- 
marks with a recklessness and rapid- 
ity which pass with the unthinking 
for evidence of skill. Nothing is 
easier than denouncing and cutting 
away. Not even argument or de- 
fence cf the suppressions and con- 
fiscations is required. We know 
that, more than once lately, the 
destructive party in the House of 
Commons was ordered to sit silent 
on its benches, careless of whether 
its designs could be justified or not, 
and waiting only for the moment 


when, by force of unreasoning num- 


bers, it could raze and rob. In an 
evil hour, however, it seems to have 
been determined to show what could 
be done in the way of building up; 
the gigantic product of four years’ 
profound study is placed before the 
country in the shape of a measure 
for constituting an Irish University ; 
and by the voices of all parties and 
all persuasions it is pronounced to 
be desperately bad. The readiness 
of Ministers at founding colleges is 
about equal to their happy knack of 
making treaties. Their great boast 
was, that they understood Ireland, 
and knew how to satisfy her—how 
to govern her according to Irish 
ideas; and in this, their first essay 
at raising anything up in Ireland, 
they have contrived to offend every 
Irish mind. . Possibly it may be 
insisted, on their behalf, that the 
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ingenuity must have been consider- 
able which could design a measure 
calculated, in a country remarkable 
for its many opinions and creeds, to 
affront them every one. This is not 
disputed ; only, as the intention was 
to devise a plan which should con- 
ciliate Irishmen, great and small, 
and of all shades of opinion, the 
admission is not of much conse- 
quence. Is it not strange that per- 
sons who have undertaken to govern 
Ireland according to Irish ideas 
should be ignorant of what Irish 
ideas are? The cobbler should stick 
to his last. Perhaps if our gifted 
ones had restricted themselves to 
subverting established things they 
might have continued for a few 
more months in a course marked by 
ruin ; but, like the crow in the fable, 
who was made to fancy that he could 
sing, it has tried its little attempt at 
doing something pleasant, and emit- 
ted a croak which has made every- 
body’s flesh creep. 

** At any rate,” some of the Min- 
isterialists may say, “if we didn’t 
know anything about Ireland, we 
made people fancy we did, and so 
retained office for four years and 
made a good thing of it.’ But we 
question whether the leaders will 
find comfort in this reflection. It is 
much more likely to be on their 
minds, how they intended to extort 
universal admiration by their incom- 
parable government, and how they 
have got nothing but ridicule and 
condemnation. The government 
was not simply to endure, it was to 
be enthroned in the hearts of the 
people high and low, revered for its 
purity, wondered at for the bril- 
liancy of its achievements, blessed 
for its benefits, and commended 
throughout the earth as having first 
practised the only methods by which 
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a nation may be made permanently 
happy. A long lease of power, with 
such accompaniments as these, might 
indeed have been gratifying, and 
then the deathless fame that would 
have foilowed! Well-a-day, we are 
but blind speculators, the cleverest 
of us! Who would have thought 
it, now, that the union of all the 
virtue, talent, wisdom, dexterity, 
and benevolence to be found among 
British statesmen, should have no 
better fate than failure and ridicule! 
Failure, we say, from first to last; 
for though up to this point Parlia- 
ment has borne with the Administra- 
tion, the Ministry has been falling in 
public estimation since the first year 
of its existence. Its fate was really 
sealed last year when the scandalous 
management of the American treaty 
came to be known; all knew that 
whenever the people was ready 
for vengeance we should not have 
to wait long for a blunder or 
a fault quite sufficient of itself to 
justify the severest censure. A bill 
to extend knowledge, after a fashion 
which should be agreeable to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, was in- 
vented and produced. The idea of 
these priests being favourable to 
the spread of any real knowledge is 
absurd. Knowledge means light, and 
the priests naturally hate the light, 
neither will come to the light lest 
their deeds should be reproved. But 
the problem presented no absurdity 
toa highly conscientious Ministry, 
anxious for the growth of knowledge, 
and still more anxious for the ap- 
proval of the priests. They de- 
signed a method of instruction which 
should tend to the perpetuation of 
ignorance and the growth of super- 
stition ; so that, under the name of 
giving light, they might gratify them 
who love darkness rather than light. 
Yea, it is true that these ardent 
friends of enlightenment have agreed 
to discourage—we will not say to 
suppre:s —the study of theology, 


philosophy, and modern history, be- 
cause the teaching of them might be 
objected to by the priests. Thus, 
as was remarked in debate, while in 
foreign Roman Catholic countries 
science has shaken off the yoke of 
the priesthood, and established its 
right to inquire and to learn, and 
while academical bodies have in- 
sisted on their right to teach what- 
ever may inform and expand the 
mind, it has been reserved for 
English statesmen to return to the 
bigotry and thraldom of the middle 
ages, and to restrict the education 
of men of all persuasions, in defe- 
rence to Cardinal Cullen and his 
bishops. One unacquainted with 
the tricks and shifts to which a soi- 
disant Liberal Government can resort 
in order to catch votes, might fairly 
ask, ‘Is this Liberalism, is this pro- 
gress? we thought that the fault 
imputed to Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues was that they advanced 
too fast and were ahead of their age, 
not that they desired the British 
Parliament to stultify itself, by re- 
viving the restrictions and gloom of 
the dark ages.” And the answer is, 
“No, it is not Liberalism, for Lib- 
erals repudiate it with loathing. It 
is Gladstonism, which do¢s not mean 
any consistent policy, but double- 
faced scheming, which will endeavour 
to gain support in Great Britain by 
one course, and in Ireland by its 
opposite.” Liberals, we say, repu- 
diate this attempt to reduce the 
knowledge of the whole community 
to the level which the Catholic 
priests approve. They refuse to be 
led a single step towards depressing 
knowledge; they separate them- 
selves from the backsliding Minis- 
ters,and openly assert their allegiance 
to science and all the truths which 
it can teach. But, vehemently as 
Liberals denounced the Bill, the 
Roman Catholic bishops, for whose 
gratification it was intended, put it 
under a still heavier ban. They ar- 
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rogantly refused ail arrangements, 
except such as should give them 
the complete control of education, 
and allow them to decide what 
should be taught and how it should 
be taught. By concession made to 
them after concession, they have be- 
come so presumptuous, that they 
fling back proposals to place them 
exactly on a level with other reli- 
gious persuasions, and to abridge 
the curriculum of the University for 
their sakes, demanding to be su- 
preme. But the behaviour of the 
Catholic hierarchy speaks for itself, 
and we do not need now to dwell 
upon it; the conduct of the estim- 
able Government is what claims our 
attention. It was known before 
that Mr. Gladstone’s convictions 
were very mutable, and that they 
changed in singular response to his 
interests ; but this, perhaps, is the 
first time that he has exhibited two 
sets of convictions at the same time 
—very advanced convictions for the 
delight of this side of the Irish 
Channel, and convictions belonging 
to the days of Torquemada and 
Ximenes for the Popish priests. 
This is the single-minded, unswervy- 
ing Minister, preferring truth before 
all things, and inviting men to ex- 
amine and prove him, and to try out 
his reins and his heart! 

The debate on this Bill is over 
now ; but it is one that will be long 
remembered, and that is worthy of 
remembrance, as containing a notice 
to Irish Papists from the House of 
Commons that the day is past when 
their so-called grievances and dis- 
abilities can be matter of moment to 
the Legislature, or when an ambiti- 
ous statesman may obtain power by 
making himself their champion. We 
said last autumn,* when comment- 
ing upon the priestly doings in the 
county Galway, that the exposure 
of the practices of archbishops, bi- 
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shops, and priests, would have a 
great effect in opening the eyes of 
people on this island, that it might 
not be possible again to make an 
effectual cry out of Catholic griev- 
ances, and that the Irish Protestant 
Church might yet be avenged. And 
it seems probable that the decided 
tone in which Liberal members have 
refused to countenance the priestly 
claim in this educational matter, is 
due to the disclosures which were 
made before Judge Keogh last sum- 
mer, and recently at the Dublin 
trials. Another point which has 
been demonstrated in the debate is, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s failure to carry 
his measure does by no means throw 
upon his successor the task of dealing 
in an extensive way with this same 
question. It has been made clear 
that education is not languishing, 
as the Prime Minister supposes, and 
that the present means are as good 
as can be designed, they requiring 
only slight legislative action to fos- 
ter them, and give them fair play, in 
order that they may be most effec- 
tual, and bring forth much fruit to 
the benefit of all persuasions. 

As the debate on the second 
reading was the means of promul- 
gating much information regarding 
the state and prospects of education 
in Ireland, and of making Ministers 
a little conversant with a state of 
feeling of which they had been pro- 
foundly ignorant, although with 
their usual arrogance they had fan- 
cied that they understood prevailing 
opinions so well as to be able to use 
them for their own purposes, we 
glance at some of the speeches, In 
many of these speeches we have the 
satisfaction of seeing repeated the 
argument which we used last month 
—namely, that Ireland has no real 
grievance in respect of education ; 
that there is nothing in the instruc- 
tion given at the colleges, or in the 





* Vide ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ for October 1872. 
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mode of giving it, to offend the most 
scrupulous conscience; and that it 
would be more proper to represent 
as a grievance the conduct of the 
priests themselves, who place them- 
selves between the laity and the 
colleges, and forbid the former to 
send their sons to educational estab- 
lishments where they would gladly 
place them if left to follow their own 
wishes and judgment. Professor 
Fawcett, speaking of the Queen’s 
Colleges, said :— 


“In 1865 the policy of denouncing 
these colleges was begun. In 1865 
Cardinal Cullen said that the parents 
who allowed their children to attend 
them were unworthy of the sacraments 
of the Church, and should be excluded 
from them. (Hear, hear.) Just at the 
same time the Bishop of Clonfert said 
that those fathers and mothers who 
persisted in sending their children to 
these colleges were disregarding the 
warnings and decisions of the head of 
the Church, and that they should be 
deprived of the holy sacraments of the 
Eucharist and penance while they con- 
tinued in such disobedience. Was a 
denunciation more cruel, more coward- 
ly—I will even say more inhuman— 
ever uttered? (Loud cheers.) Could 
stronger language have been employed 
if those fathers and mothers had been 
bringing up their daughters to prosti- 
tution, or sending their sons to some 
sink of iniquity? (Cheers.) But this is 
not the worst. These denunciations 
show that we had not carried our work 
of emancipation completely when we 
struck off the manacles that prevented 
men from enjoying their bodily liberty. 
I regret to have to say, that just at the 
time when these cruel and cowardly 
denunciations appeared, they were aid- 
ed and abetted by the Liberal Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.)’’ 


And Mr. Horsman, following in 
the same strain, said :— 


“The colleges have not been a fail- 
ure—failure is not the word; but they 
have been thwarted, impeded, and par- 
tially defeated by the hostile action 
of the Roman Catholic prelates, The 
Legislature of Great Britain established 
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a State system of education in Ireland 
to make the population intelligent, 
peaceful, and loyal; buta ne eccle- 
siastical authority has stepped in and 
said, ‘I forbid your policy—(cheers)—I 
condemn your people to ignorance and 
disaffection.’ ”’ 


Thus it is clear that the Roman 
Catholic grievance does not lie in 
anything over which the Govern- 
ment has control, but in the tyranny 
and bigotry of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. Yet it may be objected, 
how can this be so when we have 
found Liberal Governments, even 
Mr. Gladstone’s immaculate Govern- 
ment, seeking to conciliate the Ro- 
man Catholics by making conces- 
sions to the priests? They must 
have known well whether this was 
the way really to redress the alleged 
grievances. The answer is, that of 
course they knew very well where 
the grievance lay; but, by keeping 
up a belief among the English 
people that to gratify the priests 
was the only way to redress it, they 
have been able to maintain a com- 
merce with these priests, obtaining 
for them concession after concession, 
and receiving as the price of con- 
cession Popish votes. The mainte- 
nance of this delusion about the 
grievance, though very damaging to 
the country, has been profitable to 
Liberal Ministries, which have -kept 
themselves in power by it. How 
they could be guilty of such collu- 
sion is another question, which we 
are not able to answer; but a glance 
at some other things which Mr. 
Gladstone has not scrupled to do 
may make it easy to comprehend 
how he did this too. He will ‘not 
derive much more advantage from 
the trick. The iniquitous game has 
been so thoroughly exposed, that it 
can never again delude more than a 
small number of Britons. From the 
debate on the Irish University Bill 
has already proceeded a benefit the 
magnitude of which can scarcely be 
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overestimated. The traffic of Libe- 
ral Ministries in Popish votes, if 
not quite at an end, has received 
its death- blow. Henceforth the 
British Legislature will distinguish 
between the Roman Catholic body 
and the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
—between her Majesty's Roman 
Catholic subjects, and the Ultramon- 
tane firebrands who are the servants 
of the Pope. What we for months 
and years have been endeavouring 
to demonstrate has at length been 
announced in Parliament by voices 
which cannot fail to command at- 
tention. Though we have waited and 
laboured long for this acknowledg- 
ment, we have never despaired ; 
and at length we rejoice to find 
so great a principle received in the 
House of Commons, from whence 
it will never again in our day dis- 
appear. 

That the Bill should have been 
founded on an entirely mistaken 
estimate of Irish feeling will sur- 
prise no one; the wonder would 
have been if a production chiefly 
due to the Prime Minister had not 
been a blunder in this respect. 
But, if the Premier knows very little 
of mankind, he is generally great at 
facts and figures, and able, by the 
introduction of a multiplicity of 
details well got up, to turn attention 
from weak reasoning. Few are able 
to cope with his masses of details and 
digits, which he uses as a cloud of 
skirmishers to conceal a pitiful array 
and incapable generalship. But 
even in this respect his tactics seem 
to have failed him when he made 
his lengthy oration in presenting 
his University Bill. Not that he 
at all refrained from perplexing 
minutiz—heaven knows he gave a 
surfeit of them !—but that his details, 
and his facts founded thereon, were 
so incorrect and so weak, that they 
were challenged and demolished in 
the course of the debate. Knowing 
that the priests abominated the 
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Queen’s Colleges, he thought it 
would be a pretty compliment to 
them if he could show the colleges 
to be failures deserving to be swept 
away; and accordingly he affirmed 
that the attendance for instruction 
at these institutions has been and is 
falling off, supporting his assertion 
by the usual plausible statistics. 
Unfortunately for him there were 
other statisticians in the House ready, 
willing, and able to combat his 
statement, which, after the dressing 
it got from them, remains a monu- 
ment of the profound error on which 
he is content to build a proposition. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, addressing him- 
self directly to this specious repre- 
sentation, said :— 


“He now came to a point on which 
the House would be surprised to find 
that two human beings could take such 
totally different views of the state of 
the Universities in Ireland. The right 
hon. gentleman gave a_ melancholy 
picture of the decrease of university 
education in Ireland. He was going 
to show that instead of a decrease there 
was an enormous increase of University 
education in Ireland. (Hear, hear.) If 
Ireland was decreasing in academical 
instruction, there was need for this 
Bill; if, on the contrary, she was in- 
creasing in this respect, it was a question 
whether they should uproot the ancient 
university system and in its stead place 
another. (Hear, hear.) He would go no 
farther back than to the foundation of 
the Queen’s University in Ireland, in 
September 1850. In 1853 the Dublin 
University Commission published its 
report, which showed that there was 
a tendency every year for true academic 
students to decrease. In the year 1871, 
out of 1217 students, only 361 attended 
lectures in Hilary Term, and of these 
only 150 were laymen. In the year 
of the establishment of the Queen’s 
University only 150 laymen were 
being educated in an academic sense; 
while in 1871 there were 958 stu- 
dents on the rolls, 460 of whom 
attended lectures, and of these 420 
were laymen. In 1871 there was 2 
large increase of students in true aca- 
demic training as compared with the 
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time when the Queen’s University was 
founded. (Hear.) Such a result could 
not be characterised as a decrease of 
education. He thought that, if the 
statistics were carefully examined, there 
was no need for despairing. The sum 
of these statistics was, that since the 
Queen’s University had been estab- 
lished, such an impulse had been given 
to thorough education, that they had 
increased academical instruction seven- 
fold. But this Bill would bring back 
Ireland to the condition it was in be- 
fore, and would cause the students to 
enter merely for examination, but not 
to go through the academic system. 
The result would be to destroy the 
competition between the two -Universi- 
ties. As to the Queen's Colleges, some 
case might be made out against them 
by those who restricted their vision to 
arts degrees alone. But those who 
looked farther and watched the results 
in the scientific services of the army, in 
the civil service of India, and in various 
professions, would find everywhere 
alumni of the Queen’s Colleges hold- 
ing the highest positions. (Hear, hear.) 
As to Galway College, he wished to 
point out that Galway stood in a pecu- 
liar position. The population of the 
town, which was 23,000 twenty years 
ago, was now only 13,000; but while in 
1861 the number of students. was 144, 
in 1871 the number reached 141 stu- 
dents. But he did not speak of it 
merely on account of its academic suc- 
cess, but also in scientific respects, be- 
cause last year it took seven first-class 
honours.”’ 


When we commented last month 
on Mr. Gladstone’s statement which 
introduced the measure, we accepted 
his facts, never dreaming that he 
could or would have misrepresented 
them. But it has now been shown 
by the concurrent testimony of Mr. 
C. E. Lewis, Mr. W. Johnston, Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, and Dr. Playfair, that, 
one of the main assertions on which 
the foundations of the Bill rest—to 
wit, the assertion that academical 
education is decreasing in Ireland— 
is decidedly incorrect. Now what 
sort of talent can that be which, af- 
ter four years of brooding on a ques- 
tion like this, produces at last a 
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measure founded on a gross miscon- 
ception of facts which might have 
been truly ascertained by any states- 
man? Weare not surprised, because 
we have always held that Mr. Glad- 
stone is a much overrated man; but 
what will his admirers say to this 
piece of slovenly workmanship ? 
Surely it was not too much to expect 
that a statesman of such pretensions, 
engaged in such a task, would at 
least certify his facts beyond all con- 
tradiction. But clearly he has shown 
in this case not only a want of the 
faculty of judging right, but an in- 
capacity for sifting out the truths on 
which judgment is to operate. It 
has been the fashion to rely a good 
deal on Mr. Gladstone’s industry in 
getting up a case; but after this, we 
opine, his ability to state things 
fairly will not be considered much 
in advance of his adroitness in mak- 
ing things pleasant. 

Professor Fawcett’s assertion, too, 
—his well-sustained assertion—that 
the College at Galway is doing “ex 
cellent work,’ in contradiction to 
Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that it has 
failed and ought to be suppressed, 
presents another strange disagree- 
ment very damaging to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s reputation for accuracy. But 
Mr. Fawceett’s most eloquent protest 
was against the “gagging clauses,” as 
they have been nicknamed, of the 
Bill. These seem to have struck him 
with a horror which Liberals do not 
commonly receive from other Libe- 
rals’ ideas. Nothing that the Pope 
or the Inquisition could do could 
call forth a stronger denunciation 
than the following :— 


““T say it is absolutely impossible to 
lecture on political economy without 
referring to events of modern history. 
(Hear, hear.) Take up Adam Smith, 
and glance over the pages of that great 
author, and you will find that to teach 
political economy without referring to 
modern history, makes the subject a 
ridiculous farce. (Hear, hear.) Then, 
professors are to be subjected to the most 
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degrading censorship ever dreamt of. 
I can frankly say—to refer to my own 
experience—tkat there is no position in 
life which I value so much as the pro- 
fessorship I hold at Cambridge; but, 
if the Prime Minister could succeed in 
introducing these clauses into the Eng- 
lish universities, I should feel that I 
could not conscientiously hold my pro- 
fessorship for a single hour. I would 
not submit to the degradation. (Cheers.) 
I will give an illustration. Suppose a 
professor of political economy is lectur- 
ing on pauperism, he cannot lecture 
on pauperism without referring to the 
poor-law ; and how can he refer to the 
poor-law without referring to the in- 
digence produced by the breaking up of 
monastic institutions, and rendering 
the poor-law necessary? If you give a 
lecture and refer to monastic institu- 
tions, a student may write and say, ‘If 
you refer to monastic institutions you 
will offend my religious convictions.’ 
(Laughter and Opposition cheers.) 
Would any man submit to be called 
before a university council not created 
by the university, but the creature of 
political nomination, and subject him- 
self, without power of appeal, to sus- 
pension or any other punishment which 
the university may devise?” 


We cannot help pausing to ask in 
what party in politics we ought to 
class Mr. Gladstone. We have seen 
him using the Royal prerogative to 
override the Legislature, heard him 
utter threats of nullifying an Act of 
Parliament by the veto of the Crown, 
and now find him deliberately plan- 
ning to restrict by law learning in a 
university, and to gag professors and 
tutors in deference to the behests of 
the most intolerant and most be- 
nighted fraternity in the world. 
When be threw off his old associa- 
tions and opinions he found his way 
somehow with his new convictions 
into the Liberal camp; the Liberals 
have only just found out what kind 
of being they have been harbouring. 

Mr. Horsman’s speech — which, 
setting aside its inconsistency with 
his letter to the ‘Times,’ was a 
more telling oration than anything 
we have heard for many sessions— 
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bore witness to the light which at 
this late hour is dawning upon 
Liberals as to the wide distinction 
between Mr. Gladstone’s policy and 
theirs. He pointed out that the 
only consideration which could have 
justified them in tolerating the Bill 
was the belief that it would allay 
and end disputes and quarrels which 
have been causing England and Ire- 
land to lead a cat-and-dog life for 
years and years; and he asked what 
object there could be in proceeding 
with the measure after the action of 
the bishops and priests had made it 
plain that no settlement in this way 
was possible? The Government has 
not answered this question. And 
the prevailing opinion is that Mr. 
Gladstone, having once designed an 
enactment, no matter with what ex- 
pectation, could not or would not 
acknowledge himself to have been 
in the wrong, but would persist in 
cramming his medicine down the 
throats of all parties, after the idea 
of its being a remedy for anything 
had been scattered to the winds. 
Mr. Horsman very pertinently asked 
whether the sic volo, sic jubeo prin- 
ciple was that on which Mr. Glad- 
stone proceeded; and he might have 
been told in reply, that that was the 
principle which hitherto, by the 
blind inconsistency of Liberal mem- 
bers (Mr. Horsman himself among 
them), Mr. Gladstone had been al- 
lowed to act on, until he had come 
to fancy himself absolute. The 
high-handed, unconstitutional action 
in regard to the Army Act of 1871, 
which a patriotic House of Commons 
would have checked and censured 
as the Lords censured it, was allowed 
to pass unpunished, and is bearing 
fruit now in the arrogant wilfulness 
which at length has roused the gene- 
ral indignation of parties. The most 
interesting portion of Mr. Horsman’s 
speech was that wherein he, speaking, 
we hope, for many other Englishmen, 
as well as for himself, insisted that 
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the time has come when all thought 
of governing Ireland through the 
bishops and priests should be aban- 
doned. He did not by any means 
recommend indifference to the claims 
or the grievances of the Roman Ca- 
tholic laity; but he said that the 
laity could be cared for, while the tur- 
bulent clergy could be set at defiance. 
This course might induce the latter to 
turn home-rulers in order to retain 
their hold on the people; but even 
this move Mr. Horsman was content 
to risk, confident that it is too late, 
since the Irish people has now 
been raised socially, intellectually, 
and materially. We agree with Mr. 
Horsman in thinking that it would 
be too late; but our opinion is 
founded, not so much on any change 
in the people of Ireland, as in the 
change which has come upon Liberal 
members of the House of Commons, 
who at last perceive that to be driven 
like sheep to vote in accordance with 
the prescripts of the Pope’s servants, 
is inconsistent with their political 
profession, “I shall vote,” said the 
right hon. gentleman, “against the 
second reading; and I think that the 
House, rejecting it by a majority, 
will make it known that there yet 
exists a spirit in the House of Com- 
mons that will not permit any Min- 
ister to degrade legislation or to de- 
stroy the independence of Parlia- 
ment. (Loud Opposition cheers.)” 
We cannot part from Mr. Horsman 
without noticing a little apostrophe 
neatly directed on Mr. Gladstone. 
He had been saying that the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Protestant 
Church was the result of forty years’ 
unceasing efforts of the Liberal party, 
whereat Mr. Gladstone took the 
liberty of shaking his head—no 
very great affront, one would think ; 
yet the shake seems to have been as 
significant as that of Lord Burleigh, 
and to have had a stimulating effect 
upon the speaker, who immediately 
turned on the Premier, saying, 
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“Yes, I say, the active and un- 
ceasing efforts of the Liberal party, 
who had formed and created, and 
matured public opinion, on the high- 
est wave of which, let me tell him, 
the right hon. gentleman himself 
was borne into office, the reward of 
a conversion equally sudden and 
auspicious. (Loud cheers.)” The 
words are worth noting, because 
they let out, in the excitement of 
debate, a little truth which the 
Radical party keeps well covered up 
in general—namely, that they are 
entirely at one with us as to the 
Prime Minister’s conversion. When 
we hint at anything of the sort, of 
course it is only party spite! but 
how is it when a Liberal, off his 
guard, gives voice to exactly the 
same opinion as ours ? 

We were much disappointed in 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, whose speech, 
instead of referring to the Bill, was 
a poor appeal ad misericordiam on 
behalf of the tottering Government. 
He made the discovery that the mea- 
sure ought to be supported because 
it pleased no party in Ireland, and 
was an attempt to govern Ireland 
according to imperial, and not ac- 
cording to Irish, ideas. Now, up 
to this point, nobody had denied or 
doubted that the Biil, though it had 
failed of its intention, was framed 
for the express purpose of conciliat- 
ing different parties. Of course, if 
it had been accepted, we should 
have heard great plaudits over so 
clever a device; but, as it has 
failed, Mr. Harcourt has discovered 
that its great merit lies in that it 
conciliates nobody. This was hardly 
creditable to Mr. Harcourt; and it 
did not help Ministers, whose case 
was seen to be bad indeed when 
such an argument had to be resorted 
to. In sneering at Irish opinion, 
which (now that it ran dead against 
the Bill) was not worthy of the 
least consideration, Mr. Harcourt 
laid himself open to the rebuke of 
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Dr. Ball, who, with perfect com- 
mand of temper, but with stinging 
force, chastised this flippancy. 

Then, of course, Mr. Osborne had 
his joke, or rather series of jokes. 
He saw in the Bill a merit which 
appertained to very few Irish bills. 
It made Irishmen unanimous, only 
they were unanimous in condemna- 
tion of it. He also said that the 
Premier was making a holocaust of 
his party. But after being dis- 
cursive, and frequently enticing the 
House from its propriety, he came 
back to something serious and rele- 
vant, and: ended all right by saying 
that ‘he should vote against the 
second reading. Mr. Cardwell en- 
treated the House to, vote the 
second reading, and then to do as 
it might list with all or any part of 
the Bill. Nothing was essential— 
there was nothing which might not 
be altered in Committee to please 
everybody or anybody. Its authors 


were not particular as to what form 
it might take, provided only it were 


read a second time. But the House 
seemed to think that it must deal 
in Committee with a Bill for which 
Ministers were responsible, or with 
nothing. The condition of the 
Government on Tuesday morning, 
the 11th March, was very piteous. 
Tuesday night, or rather Wednesday 
morning, saw the end of the discus- 
sion. Mr. Disraeli, in a sarcastic and 
effective speech, recalled the House 
to a consciousness of the fact that, 
notwithstanding the vague state- 
ments of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Secretary of State for 
War, and others, that any and every 
point was non-essential and might 
be given up in Committee, yet no- 
thing had really and definitely been 
given up; the House had still to 
deal with the Bill. as it stood in 
print, and had no security whatever 
that if it were suffered to go into 
Committee any one of the objection- 
able clauses would be amended. He 
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pointed out the great difficulty—the 
impracticability almost—of selecting 
the Council of 28, and the improba- 
bility of that Council when selected 
being able to work in furtherance 
of education. He characterised as 
“‘most astounding”? the attempt to 
exclude theology, history, and mental 
philosophy from the curriculum, and 
spoke with withering contempt of the 
“cagoing”’ clauses. But, as might 
have been expected on an occasion 
like this, the right hon. gentleman, 
looking to the: importance of the 
coming division, left for a moment 
the consideration of the Bill before 
the House, and denounced the whole 
policy which had led up to that Bill, 
and to the critical condition in which 
the Ministry then stood. Four years 
ago he had warned them by a pre- 
diction ; now he used the language 
of the prediction to draw a lesson 
from accomplished facts. 


“The right hon. gentleman,’ he 
said, ‘“‘had a substitute for the promo- 
tion of concurrent endowment killed 
by Roman Catholics themselves. The 
right hon. gentleman substituted the 
policy of confiscation: (Hear, hear.) 
You have had four years of: it. You 
have despoiled churches, you have 
threatened every corporation and every 
endowment in the country. You 
have examined into everybody’s affairs 
(laughter), criticised everybody’s pro- 
fession, and vexed every trade. (Hear, 
hear.) Nobody knows what are. the 
duties he may have to perform to-mor- 
row. (Laughter.) And this is the policy 
of confiscation as compared with that 
of concurrent endowment. The Irish 
Roman. Catholic gentlemen were per- 
fectly satisfied when: you were despoil- 
ing the Irish Church. They looked, 
not unwillingly, to plunder the Irish 
landlords, and. they thought the time 
had arrived when the great drama 
would be fulfilled, and the spirit of 
confiscation descend upon the celebrat- 
ed walls of Trinity College, levelling 
them to the ground, and endow the 
University of Stephen’s Green. But 
I ventured to remark at the time the 
policy of the right hon. gentleman was 
introduced, that confiscation was con- 
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tagious. (Hear, hear.) I believed that 
the people of this country had had 
enough of confiscation; and, from what 
I can now see, the House of Commons, 
elected upon that plea, are beginning to 
experience somewhat of the inconveni- 
ence of its satiety ; and, if Iam not mis- 
taken, they will give some intimation to 
the Government to-night that that is their 
opinion.”’ 


Mr. Disraeli ended by saying: “TI 
must vote against a measure which 
I believe to be monstrous in its 
general. conception, pernicious in 
many of its details, and utterly 
futile as a measure of practical legis- 
lation;” and then the end was seen 
to be approaching, for Mr. Gladstone 
rose to make his last appeal for the 
Bill, or as some supposed, to pro- 
nounce by anticipation a funeral 
oration over it. It is probably true 
that he regarded the Bill as already 
dead, for he adopted a defiant, des- 
perate tone, instead of the hang-dog 
strain in which he is accustomed to 
do penance before the House when- 
ever, being in danger, he sees a chance 
of escape. Those who remember 
his accents when speaking in the 
second year on the remission of the 
paper-duties, or when speaking on 
the Collier job in 1872, will under- 
stand what we mean. The right hon. 
gentleman said what could be said 
for his Bill after Mr. Cardwell and 
Mr. Lowe had given up the whole 
and every part; he tried to recall or 
to explain away the concessions of 
his colleagues ; and he ended with a 
flourish which may have been of 
great use to editors and spouters on 
the Radical side who had yet to 
make their moan over the untimely 
fate of the Bill, and the consequent 
discomfiture of the Ministry. The 
peroration did not save him, and 
will probably impress but few, but 
it was in better gaste than a whine 
would have been, and not a bit less 
effective :— 


‘* As for the Government, we have got 


our plans, for which we are responsible. 
I am not afraid of the charge that I serve 
the priests. I am ready to serve them 
or any other class of men, as far as jus- 
tice admits, but rot to go one inch fur- 
ther for them or for any man. Sir, if the 
labours of 1869 and 1870 are to be forgot- 
ten—if, when we have earnestly sought 
and striven for peace, we find only 
contention—if our tenders of relief are 
cast away with scorn—let us still 
remember that there is a voice which 
is not heard in the cratkling of the fire, 
or in the roaring of .the whirlwind 
or the storm—the still small voice of 
— but which is heard after they 
ave passed away. (Cheers.) To mete 
out justice to Ireland according to the 
best of our views, and to which with 
our human infirmities we could attain, 
has been the work—I will almost say 
the sacred work—of this Parliament. 
Having ? our hand to the‘ plough 
let us not turn back. . Let not what 
we think the folly and perverseness 
of those whom we. are attempting 
to benefit have the slightest effect 
in turning us from the path we 
have undertaken to tread.- As we 
have begun, so Iet us go through; 
with a firm and resolute hand let us 
efface from the laws and _ practice 
of the country the last—for I believe 
it is the last—of the religious and 
social grievances of Ireland. (Loud 
cheers.)’’. 


But this kind of language has 
lost its charm. We know how 
little it availed the right hon. gen- 
tleman in the division which: took 
place when he sat down. The elo- 
quence which he has at command 
for every occasion. great or small 
has come to be looked upon as some- 
thing quite dissociated from the 
actual business of life. Men listen 
to him and applaud him much as 
they read, and are affected by, a 
poem or a tale; ° then, when the 
work-a-day world calls them back, 
they put down the book, banish its 
sorcery from their thoughts, and 
address themselves to the business 
of life. That the division was a 
bitter mortification no one can 
doubt who has read the debates, 
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and observed the abject bids which 
were made in the desperate attempt 
to avert defeat. As was remarked 
by ‘The Standard’ newspaper, the 
first lure thrown out was to the 
cruel and fickle priesthood through 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, who point- 
ed out to them that the Bill was 
calculated to give them in a little 
time everything their own way; but 
when the hierarchy proved immoy- 
able, then all the sops which had 
been put into the Bill for the 
delectation of the priests were to 
be expunged to please the Radi- 
cals. Probably, while Mr. Glad- 
stone was making those beautiful 
remarks which we have quoted about 
‘‘the still small voice of justice,” 
honourable members were thinking 
‘of the voice neither still nor small 
in which his colleagues had been 
offering to throw over first one and 
then the other of the two parties 
between whom this inflexible jus- 
tice was to be done. If the Bill 
was really a Bill to establish, after 
a time, Ultramontane ascendancy, it 
was a snare to all who dread and 
deprecate Ultramontanism; if it 
were denuded of its ‘‘ gagging” 
clauses, its council, and its provi- 
sions for the perpetuation of igno- 
rance, it was no longer a measure to 
conciliate the priests. If Mr. Glad- 
stone, in place of the natural crafti- 
ness which hé so frequently dis- 
plays, had possessed a little know- 
ledge of the world, he would, when 
he found his long-studied Bill a 
failure, have withdrawn it with the 
best grace he could assume, as the 
press almost unanimously advised 
him to do. But weak, variable, and 
ductile as he is in things wherein it 
is a shame for men to be inconstant, 
he is obstinate and immovable in 
minor matters which affect simply 
his vanity or his temper. ‘Les 
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gens foibles,” says De Retz, “ne 
plient jamais quand ils le doivent.” 
If t be objected that we take too 
great a liberty in classing Mr. Glad- 
stone among “les foibles,” we reply 
that we do not now for the first 
time assign him to that fortunate 
brotherhood. We have for years 
asserted his incapacity, while giving 
him full credit for his learning and 
his talking power. We have never 
wavered in our opinion of him; and 
since 1868, when he was at the 
height of his reputation, public 
opinion has been gradually coming 
into agreement with ours. We thus 
appeal to the past for vindication of 
that expression; we also appeal to 
the future ; now that the gilding of 
success has gone along with Mr. 
Gladstone’s other fortunate acci- 
dents, let us see how long it will be 
before he is as much depreciated as 
he has hitherto been overvalued. 

It may be remembered that just 
as the session of 1872 ended, there 
went forth a rumour that the Prime 
Minister intended next session to 
set landlords and tenants at logger- 
heads; to interfere with the suc- 
cession to real property ; and other- 
wise to exercise those who have 
committed the crime of owning 
land. In noticing that disturbing 
rumour, we,* while giving the Pre- 
mier every credit for a desire to 
punish the landed interest, expressed 
a doubt as to whether he would 
have the power to do it much 
harm by the time we should have 
reached another session. Landlords 
may be quite easy now; the war has 
been carried into their enemy’s camp ; 
he will have quite enough to do in 
defending himself, and must give 
up aggressive ideas for the present. 
The programme of 1868 is incom- 
plete. One of the upas-trees, which, 
with a majority of a hundred at his 





* See ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ for October 1872. 
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back, the Minister proposed to up- 
root or fell with the axe, is still 
flourishing in spite of him ; and the 
majority of a hundred, what has 
become of that? More aptitude 
has been shown for dissipating a 
majority than for destroying upas- 
trees. So if the great object for 
which the Radical Government was 
formed remains unaccomplished, 
new projects can hardly be attempt- 
ed. But is the University Bill 
really dead, or will it rise again and 
fight a whole hour by Shrewsbury 
clock? We ask the question, be- 
cause, just after it had been slaugh- 
tered, its author thought proper to 
remind the House of Commons that 
it might be revived this session. 
Many people are quite unable to 
guess the meaning of that reminder ; 
but we, who can remember what 
happened many years ago, when the 
repeal of the paper-duties was re- 
fused by the House of Lords, have 
some idea of the interpretation. To 
some minds it seems very fine to 
cover the acceptance of an inevitable 
disappointment by the utterance of 
sounding words. In the case of the 
paper-duties to which we have re- 
ferred, there was a great deal of 
meaningless bluster about “ taking 
action,” which meant nothing and 
came to nothing; and in an older 
instance, occurring at a time when 
broader language was permitted, a 
person having to eat a leek threat- 
ened horribly, saying, ‘‘ All hell shall 
stir for this.” The three instances 
of the leek, the paper-duties, and 
the University Bill, are cognate. 
The recipients of the wholesome 
vegetable and corrections had not the 
good sense to digest them in silence! 

We-look upon this as a most 
serious reverse for the Prime Min- 
ister. Last year we compared 
his course to motion along the 


major axis of an ellipse.* We 
thought that when he took the 
plunge and joined hands with Mr. 
Bright, he had come te the inter- 
section cf the two axes, and from 
that point his influence would be- 
come narrower 2nd narrower. ‘There 
is no move ieft now like an alliance 
with Mr. Bright. Odger and Brad- 
laugh could bring only a sorry 
following if he were to ally himself 
with them. The patriotic Finlen, 
who showed some gratitude for Mr. 
Gladstone’s fatherly advice, is a 
voluntary exile, having “left his 
country for his country’s good.” 
The great mind of Beales is fettered 
by the possession of an office which 
this time he will probably take care 
not to lose. We fear that our pre- 
diction is coming to pass, and that 
Mr. Gladstone—the people’s William 
no longer—must decrease. We 
have not a word to retract of any 
we have uttered concerning him: 
any who may think it worth while 
to consult our back numbers, may 
be convinced that through all the 
phases of his administration we have 
made no forecast of him which has 
not been verified by the event; one 
of our remarks was that as he be- 
came better known he would be less 
esteemed, and we proclaimed long 
ago that he would prove the failure 
which to-day he is seen to be. He 
will never recover the blow that was 
dealt him on the morning of Wed- 
nesday the 12th of March. 

We spoke above of Mr. Bright: is 
it not possible that that gentleman, 
now no longer embarrassed by the 
imbecility of former colleagues whose 
conduct he cannot approve and 
would find it awkward to censure, 
may find his health and his railing 
powers suddenly reviye? Should 
this happily be the case, we trust 
that he will make a débué worthy of 


* *Blackwood’s Magazine’ for March 1872. 
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him, and come on the boards with 
something electric. The free break- 
fast-table is stale now, and never 
was a very clever invention; but 
what does Mr. Bright say to Freez 
Science for a cry? He knows very 
little of the subject, it is true, but 
that is the case with most of the 
subjects which he has successfully 
handled; and whether or not he 
fully comprehends the amount of in- 
tolerance to which his late friends 
were ready to lend themselves, he 
knows how to denounce it in a way 
which will approve itself to the 
masses. Perhaps of all the mis- 
chievous tendencies of the Catholic 
Church, its hatred of knowledge is 
the worst, because it is the means of 
strengthening and giving effect to all 
the others. It is remarkable with 


what a consistent instinct she has in 
all ages not only persecuted the fol- 
lowers of science, but destroyed, 
whenever she got a chance,* litera- 
ture wholesale. 

It is not quite clear why dis- 
couragement of learning should be 


the extent of concession. Once 
admit that it is right and proper for 
the British Parliament to make laws 
for Ireland which, though they are 
repugnant to British feeling and 
British interests, may conciliate the 
Popish priests, and there are many 
other things besides darkening of 
knowledge which it will be their 
duty to legalise. The burning of a 
few heretics would be in principle 
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no more repugnant to us than gag- 
ging; neither would a little Guy 
Fawkesing about Westminster, 
though the latter diversion might 
come home to honourable members 
disagreeably. The Gladstone Govern- 
ment no doubt thought it perfectly 
reasonable to prohibit instruction in 
certain sciences to put the priests in 
good-humour; then why not for the 
same excellent object make over to 
Rome the lives and liberties of Pro- 
testants ? There is no reason appa- 
rent why the line should be drawn 
at academical studies. Having 
given up the principle of liberty, 
carry out the whole Irish idea, and 
let Smithfield blaze again. The 
conception is, what Mr. Disraeli 
called it, monstrous. The more one 
thinks of it, the harder it is to 
understand whither we have drifted, 
and the more thankful ought one to 
feel that Parliament intervened and 
stopped the unhallowed tendency 
when it did. When honourable 
Liberal members come before their 
English constituents again shortly, 
and make their usual sounding ora- 
tions about liberty, progress, econo- 
my, and so on, we trust that they 
will be asked—first, how far the 
Irish policy which they have sup- 
ported is in accordance with their 
professions ; whether they consider 
progress to consist in shackling 
knowledge ; and whether the gagging 
of professors and teachers of science 
is a very liberal, or the establish- 





* “We accordingly caused all the Arabic manuscripts which he could procure to be 


heaped together in a common pile in one of the great squares of thecity. The largest 
part were copies of the Koran, or works in some way or other connected with thebdlogy; 
together with many others, however, on various scientific subjects. They were beau- 
tifully executed, for the most part, as to their chirography, and sumptuously bound 
and decorated ; for in all relating to mechanical finish, the Spanish Arabs excelled 
every people in Europe. But neither splendour of outward garniture, nor intrinsic 
merit of composition, could atone for the taint of heresy in the eye of the stern inqui- 
sitor : he reserved three hundred works, indeed, relating to medical science, in which 
the Moors were pre-eminent in that day, as the Europeans were deficient, for his 
University of Alcala; but all the rest, amounting to many thotisands, he consigned to 
indiscriminate conflagration.”—From Prescott’s ‘Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,’ 
vol. ii. chap. vi. The person written of is Cardinal Ximenes, 
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ment of the Pope’s authority a very 
English, idea? Secondly, what has 
become of the economy which was 
so liberally promised from the hust- 
ings in 1868? On these two points 
many of them will find it difficult 
to give satisfactory answers, and 
those of them who are shown by 
the division lists to have favoured 
Popish ascendancy will, we trust, 
meet the reward which they have 
deserved. We have been accustomed 
of late years to imagine that our 
civil and religious liberties were so 
well secured that no statesman on 
any account would dare to imagine 
mischief against them; but we have 
been mistaken. An insidious attack 
has been made from the quarter 
whence come all the strongest pro- 
testations on their behalf; we have 
need to be vigilant as ever. At the 
coming election all other considera- 
tions must be secondary to the 
fundamental care of keeping us free 
from foreign domination, and pre- 
serving our rights as Britons. 

The great debate on the Univer- 
sity Bill, and the consequent con- 
demnation of the Ministry, have 
led us to put aside for a time other 
considerations which must never- 
theless be borne in mind by electors, 
who, in the coming exercise of their 
privilege, desire to serve the interests 
of the nation. As a general election 
may take place before we again can 
address our readers, and as it must 
occur before many months have 
elapsed, we will briefly notice some 
of the points which must by no 
means be forgotten. 

The little farce which was acted 
in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt and Mr, Gladstone 
towards the end of February, though 
it may have served an immediate 
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purpose ofjthe Government, yet was 
of much service to the public inte- 
rest. It brought before Parliament 
the general question of the expendi- 
ture of the Gladstone Government ; 
and the reproach to which we have 
frequently given utterance of its 
having obtained office by vain 
promises of efficiency with economy, 
was at length expressed by a sena- 
torial tongue.* The efficiency may 
be with the economy, but neither 
of them is ‘with us. It may be 
remembered that in its first great 
zeal for retrenchment the ability of 
the gifted Government extended no 
further than to dispensing with men 
and checking the manufacture or 
acquisition of stores, an expedient 
which might have been discovered 
and practised by something short of 
an inspired Administration; and 
that, since that early and ingenious 
attempt, the Estimates have increased 
year by year till this spring, when 
once more it is sought to save the 
expense of necessary men and things 
by simply. doing without them. 
In short, Mr. Harcourt showed very 
clearly, and without being contra- 
dicted,- that expenditure has not 
been lessened; and he must be a 
clever man who can show in 
what respect efficiency has been 
promoted. The public, either en- 
grossed by the wonderful reforms 
which have been in progress, or 
patiently believing that efficiency 
with economy was more than a 
flourish of words, and that the two 
together would ere long bring forth 
much fruit, has forborne to bring the 
shifty boasters to account for non- 
fulfilment as yet. But a sham-fight 
was better in this instance than no 
fight at all. The attention of the 
House of Commons has been for- 





* Since the text was in type, we observed with pleasure that Mr. Disraeli, on the 
20th March, called attention in the House of Commons to the failure of these 


promises, 
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mally drawn to this important 
failure; and the economical members, 
if they have any consistency in 
themselves, or if they desire to give 
a good account to their constituents, 
are bound to proclaim that the 
promise of reducing the public ex- 
penditure has not been redeemed, 
and that the cheap government of the 
Radicals is more expensive than the 
Conservative Government which pre- 
ceded it, inasmuch as it not only keeps 
the Estimates up to the old figures, 
but makes away with our money 
by the million in extraordinary 
payments. If the Gladstone Govy- 
ernment has done nothing else, it has 
furnished a complete justification of 
the Estimates of the Conservative 
Government, which it was so loud in 
condemning when inventing  spe- 
cious protestations to get office. 
Were this the only article in which 
the Radicals have disappointed the 
country they would deserve to fall 
for it; for, surely, it is not a light or 
2 venial thing for statesmen to make 
random promises (to call them by no 
worse name), in order that the na- 
tion may be inveigled into calling 
them to power. We trust that at 
the next election, which may be 
very close at hand, no Conservative 
candidate will omit to cite the fig- 
ures of the Estimates of the lastand 
of the present Ministries, or to re- 
mind the people of the little ex- 
penses in the shapes of tribute paid 
to America, and addition to the 
National Debt; to wit, the 34 mil- 
lions for militia barracks, for which 
we have to thank our present rulers, 
over and above the large sums shown 
in the Estimates. 

Were the failure to produce either 
efficiency or economy the only ac- 
count to be settled, it need not take 
long to arrange. The money has 
gone past recovering ; it remains only 
to arraign the deceitful stewards, 
charge them with their failare which 
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is patent to the whole nation, and 
discredit them as quacks. But they 
have done much worse than fail to 
produce efficiency or to practise eco- 
nomy. The experiments by which, 
year by year, the public expectation 
of efficiency with economy has beea 
kept alive, will be found, we fear, 
very grave misfortunes. The pub- 
lic is hardly yet alive to what has 
befallen the army; but if we wait 
until the subject forces attention 
before we apply a remedy, our case 
will then be pitiable. Any man 
who reads the daily papers must be 
aware that there is great dissatisfac- 
tion in the service, but very few 
men, probably, understand what that 
imports. Hitherto, we have never 
had a disaffected army, and the 
general reader may be excused if he 
looks upon the entire loyalty and 
absolute obedience of that organ as 
a matter of course. Even the bit- 
terest Radicals, we believe, are led 
to tamper with the army by an in- 
grained conviction that it is very 
like a steam-engine, and quite safe to 
answer the call of the engine-driver, 
be he who he may; and their idea 
seems to have been that the lever 
which works their fixed, invariable 
power,may as well bein Radical hands 
as any other. It has been worked 
under aristocratic influence long 
enough; now let the democracy have 
a turn at the direction. But how 
if the army, instead of being a mere 
engine which, once constructed, 
will answer the call of any master, 
be—as we have twice and once ere 
now taken occasion to show that it 
is—a machine of the most delicate 
constitution, apt to get out of order 
from any and every rash and ignor- 
ant treatment, and certain to be- 
come a disappointment, or worse — 
than a disappointment, if subjected 

to vicious and vindictive manage- 
ment? There are horses which 
ean be controlled with a hair or a 
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silken thread by riders who know 
them and are known to them, and 
which yet would certainly be un- 
manageable and dangerous under 
ill-conditioned or ill-trained riders ; 
most of all would one of these ani- 
mals rebel if he found himself in 
the hands. of a fool who, counting 
on his known docility, should try 
his temper or attempt to punish 
him. The perfect loyalty of our 
modern army throughout its his- 
tory is an undoubted fact—a re- 
markable fact, when we remember 
that the service always preserved 
its integrity, while throughout the 
length and breadth of the land in- 
subordination was being preached 
up as the indispensable attribute 
of a free people; but it did not 
erow nor flourish without a little 
care being taken to cultivate it. 
The force chiefly was officered by, 
and it took its tone from, men who 
had a large stake in the country, and 
who would have had a leading place 
in civil life. Its position was made 
honourable and attractive by the 
sovereign commanding it directly. 
As a body, it stood entirely clear of 
party politics, and it bore with equa- 
nimity the abuse which was copiously 
showered on it by the violent and 
ill-disposed, knowing that it was 
controlled by powers on which the 
ranting of the demagogue could have 
but little effect. It was commanded 
in such a manner as to keep it dis- 
ciplined and contented, and it did its 
work in such a fashion that its very 
worst haters never dared to say 
word against its courage and loyalty. 
Now by a cruel reverse it finds 
itself subject to the Radical party in 
the House of Commons, instead of 
to the old judicious, experienced, and 
discriminating command. Its cir- 
cumstances are strange, and by no 
means improved. The old support 
is gone. It sees that the only chance 
of any institution holding its own 
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against the ignorant and vicious 
power which is in the ascendant lies 
in agitation, self-assertion, and the 
countenance of a strong political 
party. Wisdom would have pre- 
vented the change of relations which 
alone could have caused military 
minds to run in the direction of such 
ideas. It was the gravest of mis- 
takes to make the army see that the 
time has come when it must look 
after its own interests. Further to 
depress it now might lead to incal- 
culable misfortune, for we know not 
how soon our last hope may lie in 
the army. Should our workpeople 
be wrought upon to refuse to earn 
their living altogether — and we 
know that they may be wrought 
upon to idle in large numbers and 
for many weeks together—we shall 
look about anxiously for means of 
preserving order. Should our police 
fail us at a critical moment—and we 
know that such defection is possible 
—the troops would be the last bar- 
rier between peaceful citizens and 
unbridled _rascaldom. The matter 
is worth thinking of. The army 
should not be allowed to think its 
new condition grievous. This reck- 
less invasion of everything estab- 
lished, this ignorant disturbance of 
powers which our profoundest states- 
men in times past have dealth with in 
the most cautious manner, whither 
is it carrying us ? 

The increase in the soldier’s pay 
announced by Mr. Cardwell is a move 
in the right direction ; but whether it 
will be as attractive as a pension, and 
whether it will avail to stop deser- 
tion, is uncertain. Weare disposed 
to attribute the soldier’s readiness 
to desert to relaxation of discipline, 
rather than to any grievance. In 
former days, when the soldier was 
not half as well treated as he now 
is, desertion was a hundred times 
less common than it is now. And 
why ? because the army was more 
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judiciously governed. A _ soldier 
who deliberately leaves his colours 
is guilty of a serious offence, and 
ought to suffer exemplary punish- 
ment. It would be well, too, to 
show that there are means of check- 
ing desertion, and of arresting 
deserters promptly.. Now that the 
crime has become so common, it will 
cost some money to deal with it 
energetically ; but it would be more 
economical to incur an outlay for 
a time than to allow this deteriorat- 
ing practice to go on. The depot 
centres seem likely soon to be estab- 
lished, and the experiment of localis- 
ing the troops will be tried. What- 
ever else it may do it will surely 
make soldiers politicians, which they 
ought never to be, and will tend to 
disintegrate the service, two effects 
which Sir John Pakington probably 
overlooked when. he so warmiy 
praised the new arrangement. The 
right hon. baronet may have regard- 
ed the disposition solely with the 
eyes of a Secretary of State; he saw 
that it would help recruiting and 
save money. 

The strifes, too, between capital 
and labour, on which we animad- 
verted last month, and which we 
traced to the incautious conduct 
and utterances of Mr. Gladstone, his 
Cabinet, and his supporters, still con- 
tinue to threaten the country with 
loss of its manufacturing power and 
its commerce. We have again to 
notice the good service done by. Mr. 
Roebuck to the cause of common- 
sense and justice. His address at 
Sheffield was full of sound advice 
to working men; and we hope that 
they will recognise the purely dis- 
interested character of his obser- 
vations, and lay them to heart. 
Nothing, certainly, can be more 
damaging to the whole community 
than these incessant disagreements. 
The disagreements are due to the 
ever - increasing demands of the 
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workmen. And we cannot say 
anything which, in simpler lan- 
guage, or with greater force than 
characterised Mr. Roebuck’s advice, 
may represent the case. We take 
the liberty, therefore, of quoting a 
few sentences from the learned 
gentleman’s speech :— 


“In the English workman there are 
great virtues, but there are great weak- 
nesses. Combined with the man of 
capital, he, the man of labour, makes 
England what it is. He is not the 
sole man—he depends upon capital, 
and capital depends upon him, and 
between them both England may be 
great; but separate them, and England 
will fall.. Now, the demagogue who 
comes down and preaches to the work- 
man that capital is his enemy, is the 
working man’s enemy. Capital is his 
friend. Capital ought to be made his 
friend; and the man of capital who 
knows what he has to do will concili- 
ate the working man, and will make 
him his friend.” 


Adverting then to the strike in 
South Wales, he said :— 


‘* That strike is not for the purpose of 
the working man. That strike is for 
the purpose of the demagogue, 
imposes upon his simplicity. ° 
When I consider the working women, 
when I consider their children, when 
I consider the horrible miser: they 
have gone through, and when I think 
who it is that has led them into that 
misery, and for what purposes it has 
been done, I loathe the men that have 
led them into it. I have no hesitation 
in saying that the demagogue who has 
done that deserves the execration of 
England. . . . You will find that 
the feeling that has been brought 
about is not for the benefit of the 
working man. The poor percentage 
of his wages that he asks to be in- 
creased has been lost long ago. He 
never will gain it ; and ‘he will go 
back to his work where he left it off 
a poorer but a wiser man; and I 
would hope that his simplicity may 
have been made learned upon the 
occasion. . . I say to the work- 
ing man, look to your employer for 
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your aid and assistance through life. 
Po not quarrel, but be friends. Listen 
not to the demagogue, who, like a ser- 
pent, comes here to bite, and to inflict 
a venom in his bite. Do not listen to 
him; but listen to me, a man not of 
one party or the other.” 


On reading this, one can only 
regret that Mr. Roebuck was so late 
in arriving at years of discretion. 
How much good, instead of mis- 
chief, he might have accomplished, 
if his judgment had but matured 
earlier! Some day, perhaps, the 
working men may call to mind his 
advice and act upon it. But for 
the present, the vicious teaching of 
a demagogue Government has too 
exclusively filled the workman’s 
mind to leave much room for sober 
and sound counsel. How much 
the ill-advised action of the labour- 
ing classes may have contributed to 
the late political crisis, is a question 
the answer to which, if it could 
be given, would contain a valuable 
lesson for statesmen inclined to run 
after popularity. We have no doubt 
that one cause of the decline in the 
strength of the Government was the 
consciousness in men of capital that 
Ministers were more or less re- 
sponsible for the great interruption 
to industry and the inconvenient 
rise in prices. There was a feeling 
—though little was said about it— 
that the disputes between class 
and class would be only the more 
embittered the longer these incau- 
tious talkers and weak administra- 
tors should remain in power. They 
have been damaged more than they 
know of by their own efforts to 
make political capital ; for we quite 
acquit them of seeing far enough 
to have designed, or to have been 
reckless of, the mischief that has 
comeupon us. They simply pursued 
their own blind and selfish ends, 
and this is the consequence. 

The miserable cheese-paring which 
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was to do duty for economy while 
we were being eased of our millions 
wholesale, is a scandal which de- 
serves the notice of Parliament as 
much as the heavy Estimates. It is 
one thing to keep establishments 
down to a figure which we can 
afford,. and quite another thing, 
maintaining those establishments, 
to treat them in a parsimonious 
manner—to grudge public servants 
their emoluments, and to use a 
miserly frugality in the furnishing 
and expenditure of all departments. 
There is a belief all through the 
public service that any man’s claim 
will be refused or taxed whenever 
a pretext can be found; also that 
reasonable issues, purchases, and al- 
lowances will be refused, evaded, or 
postponed in the same way. Now, 
to say nothing of the direct loss 
which the public service suffers by 
being ill provided, its loss of repu- 
tation from mean frugality far out- 
weighs the paltry savings. 

The Ministerial. crisis, of which 
we had hoped to hear the termina- 
tion, is still a crisis, as we conclude; 
and it seems doubtful whether, 
before we go to press, we may know 
anything more positive than what 
was enigmatically announced to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Glad- 
stone on the evening of Monday 
17th March. He will no doubt 
make it. known before our day of 
publication that he has formed 
another Administration to carry on 
for the present the Queen’s Govern- 
ment. With this arrangement gen- 
erally we are entirely satisfied. We 
think that Mr. Disraeli was right not 
to take the office during the existence 
of the present House of Commons, 
and right also in not advising the 
Crown to dissolve Parliament until 
the business of the session should 
be concluded. It is for the electors 
of the United Kingdom to deter- 
mine what party shall be in power, 
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but the time has not come for sub- 
mitting the question to the electoral 
body. Conservatives can “ work and 
wait,” as they have done before. It 
is the Gladstone Government that 
has run the ship aground, as Mr. Os- 
borne observed, and it behoves that 
Government to deal with the situa- 
tion. Why Mr. Gladstone is so long 
in resolving what to do is so far 
a mystery. Mr. Disraeli appears 
to have given his final answer to 
her Majesty on Thursday the 13th 
March; yet Mr. Gladstone, on the 
17th, is’ still unprepared to name 
the ‘Administration. He has yet to 
communicate with his friends in Par- 
liament—possibly with his friends in 
Ireland and at the Vatican ; and by- 
and-by we are to know how he will 
get his damaged craft afloat again 
Whatever arrangements he may pro- 
pose, we can now regard them with- 
out apprehension of further mischief. 
The evil that he has done will, no 
doubt, live after him, but his designs 
are harmless now ; he can’ demolish 
nothing more unless commissioned 
to destroy bya fresh approval of the 
electors, and that he can hardly 
hope for. The Radical Adminis- 
tration has become the property of 
the historian, who will have to tell 
how, in four short years, a party, 
which began as an overwhelming 
majority, was broken to pieces. The 
chief of it, who was arbitrary 
enough some eighteen or twenty 
months since to dispose of by Royal 
edict a matter which had been for- 
mally committed by the Crown to the 
consideration of Parliament, will now 
be only too glad if he may be suffer- 
ed to terminate his career without 
serious molestation. Severe as is 
this blow to his influence and to his 
amour propre, we trust that he will 
not this time allow it to affect his 
convictions. Power acquired by 
change of opinion, however honest 
the change may be, is but Dead Sea 
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fruit, as he probably does not re- 
quire to be reminded. Therefore, 
if he should feel any of his more 
recent tenets oozing out at his 
finger-ends, we are sure that he will 
stop the leak at once. The game 
with Mr. Bright for partner having 
been played out and served its 
purpose, although more ought cer- 
tainly to have been made of it, let 
there be no new alliance for the 
present. Let it not be said thata 
versatile statesman is no more de- 
pendent on the doctrines of one 
party than the cuckoo is indebted 
to birds of one species for a warm 
nest; neither let it be an accepted 
article in his natural history that 
wherever a little capital has been 
collected there is an opening for a 
tottering Premier to go in at the 
eleventh hour and filch the chief 
reward from those who have borne 
the burden and heat of the day. 
Mr. Gladstone is, no doubt, angry 
with those Liberals who have pre- 
sumed to judge for themselves on 
this Irish question; but he. ought 
not to think of punishing them, for 
the resentment might not be wise; 
and he should now prepare himself 
to receive rather than to administer 
rebuke. He has some excessively 
unpleasant work to do, as the daily 
papers have already been reminding 
him, and he should come to it 
with an equable mind. [is turn: 
may be coming now to suffer morti- 
fication ; his conduct to Mr. Disraeli 
in 1867 may be expiated. By the 
accident of Lord Derby’s illness in 
the spring of that year, the premier- 
ship devolved on Mr. Disraeli, who 
addressed himself to the duties of 
his office with good promise of suc- 
cess. But the eye of a rival was upon 
him —a rival who unfortunately 
could not forgive one who had out- 
stripped him in the race for political 
honours. Then it was that the cry 
against the Irish Church was raised ; 
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and the man, whom of all men in 
England it least became to assail that 
Church, forgot the claims of consis- 
tency and propriety, and yielded 
to chagrin at having been beaten. 
He has had his four years of power ; 
but now that the power has passed 
away, his bruised vanity may cry for 
pity, while through many a to-morrow 
the memory of that action four years 
ago will sit heavy on his soul. No one 
can deny that Mr. Disraeli bore his 
disappointment manfully, and with- 
out displaying irritability or vin- 
dictiveness. He has taken no ad- 
vantage of his less scrupulous rival, 
and has shown no _ impatience, 
as that rival did, to get another in- 
nings. His call to office, whenever 
it may come, will probably be Mr. 
Gladstone’s work, not his. We hope 
to see him before long on the Treas- 
ury bench with a working majority 
behind him. Hitherto, when he has 
appeared as a Minister, he has been 
making an up-hill fight, with little 
or no opportunity for giving scope to 
his talents. Should the next elec- 
tion bring him the premiership with 
proper support, we anticipate a dis- 
tinguished term of office for him 
yet; and he will enter upon it un- 
der favourable circumstances, for by 
no possibility can he cut a worse 
figure than the present occupant of 
the post. The pretensions of the 
next Government will be smaller 
than those of its predecessors, but 
its achievements will be more 
creditable. 

P.S.—About to go to press, we 
hear of the reconstructed Ministry, 
and observe that they have sum- 
moned all their powers to discuss Mr. 
Hardy’s motion relative to the early 
fulfilment of that provision of the 
Treaty of Washington which requires 
that England and America should 
jointly recommend to foreign States 
the acceptance of the new interna- 
tional rules. Ministers, then, in- 


tend to resist the motion. It is 
hardly probable that they will be 
again placed in a minority on the 
second night of their new lease of 
life; but we do anticipate a debate 
of much interest. Cruelly as we 
have been damaged by these Ameri- 
can negotiations, the whole mis- 
chief seems to have come as to 
people under a spell. Greatly as 
Englishmen deprecated and _pro- 
tested against all the losing moves, 
the incapable Ministers seem to 
have had the power of forcing the 
lamentable results upon us without 
giving a chance of a Parliamentary 
opinion being expressed. Mr. Har- 
dy’s motion, if it lead to nothing else, 
will at any rate show what Ministers 
can say in defence of their vaunted 
rules, and what patriotic members 
think of the manner in which the 
honour of England has been cared 
for. Thus, already we have one 
good result from the refusal of the 
Conservatives to take office, The 
men who perpetrated the great 
bungle at Washington cannot escape 
their liabilities in that respect. 
Every Conservative must, we think, 
be thoroughly satisfied with the 
reasons which Mr. Disraeli, on the 
20th March, gave for his declining 
to take office at present. Every 
Conservative may read, likewise, in 
Mr. Disraeli’s account of the losses 
and annoyances to which his 
Government would have been sub- 
ject, a list of the stumbling-blocks 
and pitfalls which now lie before the 
resuscitated Ministry. Perhaps the 
folly, as well as the unfairness, of 
treating every opposing motion as 
an attempt to procure a vote of 
censure, may now be apparent. To 
threaten to dissolve or to resign if the 
House should declare against the 
dictum of Ministers, no matter on 
how small or insignificant a ques- 
tion, is surely to make party govern- 
ment an iron despotism. It is the 
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way to suggest “caves” and to ac- 
cumulate opposition, which, sup- 
pressed for the time, only gets 
stronger for the day of inevitable 
eruption. But besides this, the 
threat, if it fail to secure a majority, 
may place those who have made it 
in a very awkward position ; and, to 
save their own honour, they may be 
compelled to take steps a great deal 
more serious than the occasion de- 
mands. We trust that vapouring 
of this kind will not be repeated, 
for the altered times will hardly 
admit of it. The time of exer- 
cising a high-handed, unrighteous 
stewardship has passed; the time 
for giving account of that steward- 
ship has come. If the Radical Gov- 
ernment is able, in this day of grace, 
to justify its proceedings in past 
years, it may yet appeal with con- 
fidence to the constituencies ; but if, 
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as we think more likely, every day 
of this its second existence . brings 
only fuller and plainer proof of the 
incapacity which characterises it, and 
of the mischiefs it has done, then 
will come its second death—death to 
its reputation, death to its hopes; 
and then, and not till then, can 
those who have “ worked and waited” 
assume the direction of affairs with 
the hope of re-establishing this coun- 
try in her place among the nations, 
and of restoring order and security 
at home, not by vain experiments 
founded upon impracticable and dan- 
gerous theories, but by an observance 
of those well-tried maxims, and by 
the maintenance of those institutions 
which first made her great, and 
which will again, we trust, enable 
her to right herself like a good ship 
after the perils and damage of the 
last four years. 








